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By Roger Draper 


From THE New York REVIEW or Books 


Industrial robots developed during the 1980s are 
making possible major technological advances in U.S. 
manufacturing. The number of robots has doubled over 
the past three years, but even more significant is the fact 
that some industries are increasingly using sophisticated 
robots in the production process. In the following essay, 
Roger Draper, a past editor of Electronics magazine, 
examines these developments and speculates on how they 
will affect the economy and workers in the future. The 
only certainty, he notes, is that “history provides no true 
parallels for the advent of robots.” 


— 


Illustration by Terry Graves 





uring the 1960s, researchers at a compa- 
ny now called SRI International built a 
mobile robot. “Shakey,” a wheel-driven 
cart that carried a television camera and a radio 
link to a separate minicomputer, was designed to 
move in response to programmed commands. When 
he received instructions to go from one point in a room 
to another, for example, the camera would form im- 
ages of the robot’s immediate vicinity. Like printed 
photographs, such images consisted of dots repre- 
senting the presence or absence of light. This ar- 
rangement of dots was fed into the minicomputer, 
which “digitized” it—that is, transformed it into a 
sequence of ones and zeros. A computer program 
for recognizing visual patterns compared the new 
sequence with others stored in the computer's 
memory. If the computer found a match, it “under- 
stood” the robot’s position in relation to surround- 
ing objects. This information could then be used by 
other programs devised to solve simple problems. 
At first Shakey was merely told to push boxes about 
a room. In 1971 a second, more advanced version of 
the robot was placed near three other objects: a tall 
platform, a box lying directly upon it and a ramp a 
meter away. Shakey was then ordered to knock the 
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box off the platform, but at first he failed even to 
reach it. Next, however, he nudged the ramp over to 
the platform, scampered up the one and onto the oth- 
er, and coolly pushed the box to the floor. In effect he 
had “figured out” that the ramp was a means to his end. 

Shakey was slow—he spent an hour or so identify- 
ing the block and the ramp. His world consisted en- 
tirely of large, smooth boxes and clean, smooth walls; 
anything else literally blew his mind. Unlike most ro- 
bots, which include mechanical arms that can manip- 
ulate objects with some degree of skill, Shakey could 
only move from place to place. Yet in a sense he could 
“see,” and in a sense he could “think.” Most industrial 
robots can do neither. 

They don't have to. Much of what goes on in a fac- 
tory involves picking things up, moving them and 
putting them down. Almost all work of this kind can 
already be done by robots, though in most cases hu- 
man labor is cheaper. We cannot be quite sure how 
long human beings will continue to enjoy that advan- 
tage. But we do know who will be most affected when 
they lose it: the welders, painters, machinists and tool- 
makers, machine operators, inspectors and industrial 
assemblers of society. 

Unlike the steam engine, the spinning mule and 
the power loom, robots were conceived long before 
they were invented. Yet the writers and inventors of 
the past had in mind what today would be considered 
an automaton, a mechanical “self-moving machine” 
like Pierre Jaquet-Droz’s “mechanical scribe” (1774), 
a precursor of the humanoids that have been so much 
on the public mind since the movie Star Wars. It was to 
this kind of automaton that Karel Capek applied the 
Czech word robota (work) in his 1920 play R.U.R. 

Engineer Joseph Engelberger was the man who de- 
cided that robots should be something else. Late in 
1956, at a party, he ran into George Devol, another 
engineer who had earlier hit on the basic idea of using 
computer components to control a mechanical arm. 
Devol had invented what he called a “programmed 
article-transfer device.” Engelberger was impressed 
by Devol’s idea and persuaded his employers to try it 
out. He had another name in mind, however. “The 
word is robot,” Engelberger said, “and it should be ro- 
bot. I was building a robot, damn it, and I wasn’t going 
to have any fun...unless it was a robot.” 

During the summer of 1956, 10 other researchers, 
including Marvin Minsky, one of the earliest experts 
on artificial intelligence, had met at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in New Hampshire to speculate on the future of 
thinking machines. Among other things, they pre- 
dicted that within a single generation humanity 
would no longer have to work. Engelberger soon 
launched his own company with himself as chief exec- 
utive. The business, currently called Unimation In- 
corporated, did not show a profit until 1975. 

In 1961 Unimation marketed its first commercial 
robots, the famous “Unimates.” These were mechani- 
calarms that carried out instructions that were lodged 
in a computer's memory; the operator could change 
the instructions quite easily by changing the pro- 
grams that recorded them. In the United States, only 


such “programmable” robots are regarded as the gen- 
uine article. Japan’s much broader definition in- 
cludes many less sophisticated devices and therefore 
permits that country to claim that it has more robots 
than the rest of the world combined. It does not, 
though it does in fact lead the world. 


eneral Motors, Unimation’s earliest and 

largest customer, used its first robots for die 

casting, the nasty work of pouring molten 
metal into steel dies and removing the red-hot auto 
part. The technique usually involves relatively small 
production lots, or “batches,” as opposed to mass pro- 
duction, on the one hand, and the manufacture of in- 
dividual items, on the other. Companies that turn out 
unique products one by one, in the manner of a Strad- 
ivarius, generally find robotics pointless because it 
may be necessary to write a new program for each 
item. Mass production—the production of millions of 
identical copies of a single part or group of parts— 
usually justifies traditional “hard” automation: ma- 
chines specifically designed to perform one task, and 
that only. Such machines are usually more expensive 
at the outset than robots, but since they are faster and 
better suited to the task at hand, their eventual cost is 
lower if it can be spread over a larger volume. It is 
goods produced in batches—representing three-quarters 
of manufacturing’s contribution to the U.S. gross na- 
tional product—that are particularly suited to robot- 
ics, for their low volumes rarely justify the higher ini- 
tial costs of hard automation. 

At $40,000 to $100,000 apiece, the earliest robots 
were costly themselves. Average operating expenses 
of $6 an hour made them hardly cheaper than a hu- 
man being. Yet they were sometimes economical, for 
programs could easily be written to handle new batch- 
es and then called up as needed. Besides, they could 
work round-the-clock without malingering, going to 
the toilet or blowing their noses, and were therefore 
more productive than any human worker, and one man 
or woman could often supervise several robots. The in- 
crease in output per hour was potentially enormous. 

Nonetheless, robots were too expensive and exotic 
for most purposes. During the late 1950s Del Harder, 
the Ford Motor Company’s manufacturing chief, 
looked at Engelberger’s specifications for a robot and 
said, “We could use 2000 of them tomorrow.” But he 
did not order 2000 Unimates, and no more than 30 
had been sold by 1964. The pace was slow because 
only the car companies, which regarded themselves 
as leaders in the field of automation and also had un- 
usually high wage bills, would experiment. Outside 
the automobile industry, the very existence of robots 
was something of a secret. 

By the mid-1960s it was clear that the Dartmouth 
predictions of 1956 had been exaggerated. Neither 
robots nor computers in general were about to pro- 
duce an age of universal leisure. Unhappily, this truth 
begot a new, more dangerous myth: the idea that 
since the advent of the computer had coincided with 
rising levels of employment, it had in some sense 
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caused them as well. That fallacy in turn gave rise to 
the popular notion that new technologies by nature 
create more jobs than they eliminate. In fact, robotics 
had on balance created no jobs at all, and never will, 
although this seemingly obvious point was and still is 
concealed by mystification. During the 1960s the 
number of jobs rose steadily for reasons that had 
nothing to do with computers and robots, which in 
any case were very rare by current standards. 

Unlike Shakey, the earliest robots could neither 
sense changes in their surroundings nor respond to 
them. Those surroundings therefore had to be con- 
trolled with a precision that was unattainable or un- 
economic in most industrial processes. To become 
more useful, robots needed something at least dis- 
tantly com parable to human senses. 

T hey got it, but slowly, for this turned out to be 
one of the deepest problems i in artificial intelligence, 


far harder than getting computers to play chess or 


prove mathematical theorems. Those subjects are 
simple enough to be reduced to rules. Our general 
knowledge of the world —"common sense"—is much 
more elusive and complex. When we see, for exam- 
ple, how do we decide where an object stops and an- 
other object begins? Why do we see the buttons on a 
shirt as, in a sense, a part of it and, in another sense, 
as distinct objects? The answers to such questions are 
hardly clear. 

Despite our ignorance of the fundamentals, we can 
build devices that partially simulate human senses 
and permit robots to cope with unexpected change; 
Shakey, for example, could “see” his way through a 
room, though only a very simple room with very sim- 
ple objects. Not all applications really benefit from 
such abilities. Robots that merely have to move from 
point to point on a sheet of metal, make a weld and go 
on to the next point—spot welding, the most impor- 
tant single application in robotics—do not need 
senses. If, however, the weld must be continuous, as 
in arc welding, the robot must be able to “see” its way 
along the surface. V Ar 9 


o far, computer senses fall very short of our 
own. A human being can generate vastly 
more sensory information than any robotics 
system can and process it about a thousand times fast- 
er—all this in a small, attractive package that moves 
under its own power and reproduces itself. The defi- 
ciencies of present-day machine vision are typified by 
the so-called bin-pic king problem: getting a robot to 
pick outa particular item from a bin packed with vari- 
ous kinds of hardware. Although systems designed at 
the University of Rhode Island, among other places, 
have actually done so, they are neither fast nor relia- 
ble, because today's computers lack sufficient speed 
and memory. When a solution emerges, almost every 
industrial operation will be susceptible to robotics, 
and researchers tell us that the end is within sight. 
Of course, predictions of this sort have been made 
before. Yet there is a difference. Little research on ar- 
tificial intelligence had been done in 1956, so the ex- 
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travagant claims made at Dartmouth reflected nearly 
complete ignorance. The predictions of 1985 reflecta 
quarter century of research into artificial intelligence 
and experience with products that incorporate it. The 
most fundamental problems of artificial intelligence— 
teaching computers to understand “natural” languages, 

such as English, for example—are probably nowhere near 
to solution. A robot that can make breakfast may be 20 or 
so years distant. Yet the day when robots will be capable 
of manufacturing almost all significant industrial prod- 
ucts is not far off. The remaining uncertainties will be 
economic, for in some cases a robot will continue to be 
more expensive than a human worker even if the two can 
perform a task equally well. 

In 1970, the United States, then the undisputed 
world leader in the design, production, export and 
use of robots, had about 200 of them installed in its 
factories. The entire world had only a few times as 
many. Throughout the decade the absolute numbers 
continued to be almost contempubly small. The rate 
of increase was very high, however, and it is no coinci- 
dence that between 1970 and 1980 GM's wage bill 
soared by 240 percent while the cost of operating a 
robot stabilized at $5 or $6 an hour. 

Perhaps 40 percent of the 8000 or so robots in the 
United States by 1982 had been installed in automo- 
bile plants. Foundries, many of them owned by auto 
companies, came next, with about 20 percent of all ro- 
bots, followed by light manufacturing (notably of 
plastics, food, drugs and cosmetics), the electronics 
industry and the aerospace industry. Virtually all 
robots in use at that time were "first-generation" 
models, which lacked sensory input but nonetheless 
helped the automobile manufacturers expand their 
total output by 15 percent between 1980 and 1983. In 
the same period their production work force fell by 
4000. Spot welding, which occupies 35 to 45 percent 
of all robots installed in the United States, was and is 
the commonest application. 

As of 1985 there are some 16,000 industrial robots 
in the United States. The auto business owns from 
7000 to 8000 of them, just under half of all units in 
the United States. Its share is larger today than in 
1982. GM, for example, used 300 robots in 1980, 
has about 5000 now, and plans to buy an additional 
15,000 or more by 1990. According to estimates by 
Wassily Leontief and Faye Duchin in their new book, 
The Future Impact of Automation on Workers, other indus- 
tries that make metal parts and machines *will vastly in- 
crease" the number of robots they use to change tools 
and handle materials. Light manufacturing i Is buying 
many more robots as well. 

The most significant new developments are tak- 
ing place in the electronics industry, where robots 
are now widely used to assemble finished goods. 
About 90 percent of Apple's Macintosh computer, 
for example, is assembled automatically—in part 
by equipment purchased from IBM. This astonish- 
ing feat is of deep importance. Welding and paint- 
ing occur in many industries, but the assembling of 
machines and other products is much more wide- 
spread, and it accounts for the largest single share 
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Robotics like the steam engine and electricity 
is destined to be part of an industrial revolution—it will fuse design, 
manufacture and marketing into a single stream of information that 
will permit us to automate just about anything 
we do not want to do ourselves. 





of industrial workers and manufacturing costs. 
The experts agree that by the middle of the next 
decade it will be the most important application in 
robotics. In the meantime, assembly already occu- 
pies nearly 20 percent of the robots in Japan, 
where some electronics manufacturers claim that 


they have automated one-half to three-quarters of 


their assembly operations. 

It will take time for robotic assembly to become 
widely diffused. Leontief and Duchin suggest that 
even by the year 2000 the “electronic revolution” 
as a whole may “be no more advanced than the 
mechanization of European economies” was in the 
year 1820, when it had hardly begun to spread 
from mines and cotton factories. But whatever 
may be happening at any particular moment, ro- 
botics, like the steam engine and electricity, 1s des- 
tined to be part of an industrial revolution. This 
third industrial revolution will fuse design, manu- 
facture and marketing into a single stream of infor- 
mation that will eventually permit us to automate 
Just about anything we do not want to do ourselves. 

We are nowhere near that point, but a few com- 
panies are moving to implement what they call 
“computer-integrated manufacturing.” For exam- 
ple, the salespeople of McDonnell Douglas Corpo- 
ration, an aircraft manufacturer, can send an order 
for a part directly to a computer-aided design sys- 
tem. This dispenses with the services of the old- 
fashioned draftsman by permitting the engineer 
who develops the part to make a freehand sketch 
on a cathode-ray tube linked to a computer that 
automatically transforms it into an electronic blue- 
print which can be revised endlessly. If the part can 
be turned out on numerical-control machines—com- 
puter-controlled machine tools similar, in essence, to 
robots—a system designed by the company itself can 
take the finished drawing and automatically write a 
program to make the part. (Thanks to this system and 
others like it, the demand for programmers may not 
rise dramatically, by the way.) Then, of course, the item 
is made—automatically. 

Meanwhile other computers at McDonnell Doug- 
las concurrently update the inventory, keep sales 
records and the like, while upper management has in- 
stant access to whatever information it wants. The 


need constantly to enter and re-enter the same data— 
at the point of sale, in the engineering department, 
the drafting department, the production department, the 
inventory control department, the billing department, 
the accounting department and so forth—s largely elimi- 
nated. At present, the most advanced of these systems are 
very prone to break down, and only about a dozen have 
been installed successfully. Yet managers and design en- 
gineers regard computer-integrated manufacturing as a 
sort of ideal, and some of them will undoubtedly continue 
to pursue it. 


his quest for the factory of the future—the 
fully automated factory—is the subject of Har- 
ley Shaiken’s important new book, Work Trans- 


formed: Automation and Labor in the Computer Age. Shai- 


ken, a former machinist, is currently a research 
associate in MIT's Program in Science, Technology 
and Society. On the one hand, he says, the "engi- 
neers, mesmerized by high technology, veer off to- 
ward complex systems as a challenge rather than 
holding to simpler, more effective approaches" to 
automation. On the other, management seeks "to 
bypass human input at almost any price," hoping 
to dispense with the annoyances of dealing with 
human workers; it therefore favors delicate, disas- 
ter-prone systems of "breathtaking complexity." 
The Caterpillar Tractor Company, for instance, 
bought one of the earliest integrated manufactur- 
ing systems in 1971 and then had to spend four years 
getting it to work at all; for several years thereafter 
it was out of order 60 to 80 percent of the time. 
Such disasters suggest to Shaiken that extreme 
complexity is not a matter of economic or technical 
rationality "but of power and political choice." 

Less politically committed experts agree with 
Shaiken that excess complexity constantly bedevils 
efforts to implement computer-integrated manufac- 
turing. Meanwhile, less advanced arrangements, like 
those used on Wall Street to feed customer orders to 
programs that automatically send out invoices and 
compile statistical reports, are keeping down the num- 
berof computer keyboard operators and giving top ex- 
ecutives immediate access to knowledge of what is be- 
ing produced and how. 





Until recently, this sort of knowledge was con- 
trolled by middle management—the people actual- 
ly running factories and offices, many of whom col- 
lect information, analyze it and make decisions about 
it. In the future some of these decisions will be made 
at corporate headquarters, and some by “expert sys- 
tems,” artificial-intelligence programs that reduce bod- 
ies of knowledge to a set of rules and apply them. The 
Jobs of executive assistants, financial analysts, produc- 
tion and inventory controllers, and researchers will be 
particularly threatened. 

They will not be alone. In Shaiken’s words the 
one great truth of the matter is that "unlike other 
technologies...which increase the productivity of a 
worker, the robot actually replaces [italics in origi- 
nal] the worker." Not long ago the tomato growers 
of California hired 40,000 migrant workers a year 
to pick their crop. Then they started using a robot 
called the Tomato Harvester, and by the start of 
the 1980s they required only about 8000 laborers 
to pick a crop three times as large. This was a fairly 
difficult application, too, for the modern commer- 
cial tomato, though hard, is less hard than most of 
the objects that robots manipulate, and tomatoes in 
general tend to be irregular in shape and to grow at 
unpredictable locations on the vine. 


hese are exceptionally dramatic results. The 

case of General Motors has greater impor- 

tance, first, because it is more typical and, sec- 
ond, because GM bought the earliest robots and 
probably knows more about using this technology 
than anyone else in the United States. The mainly 
first-generation robots it was buying at the start of 
the 1980s on average eliminated 1.7 jobs—and 2.7 
jobs in plants that functioned round-the-clock— 
figures that include all new positions created by ro- 
botics. In 1981 the company declared its intention 
of purchasing 20,000 additional robots over the 
coming decade so, according to Shaiken, more 
than “40,000 workers could be displaced at GM by 
this technology alone." For the most part, they will 
be yielding their places to first-generation robots, 
which can perform only a limited number of indus- 
trial operations and displace many fewer workers 
than their second-generation counterparts. 

Researchers in Michigan estimate that by 1990 
the United States will have lost 100,000 to 200,000 
manufacturing positions to robotics. This may not 
seem a terribly high figure for a period of 30 years 
until you consider that these jobs will be lost mostly 
in the automobile industry and mostly to first-gen- 
eration robots performing traditional applications, 
like welding and painting. The fact that second- 
generation robots can be used in assembly means 
that future losses will not be confined to a few in- 
dustries, as they are at present. 

Studies like this one, however, prove nothing de- 
cisively, if only because some of them fail to distin- 
guish between what is technically possible, on the 
one hand, and what is economically rational, on the 


other. General Electric, for instance, estimated in 
1981 that robots could take over half the 37,000 
jobs in its appliance division, but it later insisted 
that many of them could still be performed more 
cheaply by human beings. The truth is that specific 
predictions about the spread of robotics are specu- 
lative, perhaps wildly speculative. Yet the general 
conditions, technical and economic, that will shape 
the market are fairly clear. 

First, robots will cease to be concentrated largely 
in the automobile industry. The use of second-gen- 
eration robots in assembly is only part of the expla- 
nation for this. No less important is the fact that we 
now have a generation of practical experience with 
robotics. Back in the early 1960s, each company 
that bought a robot had to devise its own produc- 
tion techniques and train its own experts, at enor- 
mous trouble and cost. Failure was quite common, 
much as it is today in attempts to implement com- 
puter-integrated manufacturing. Only large and 
rich corporations that already had a lot of automa- 
tion know-how would take the chance, and as we 
know, they were mainly in the car business. These 
early applications created a base of knowledge that 
cut the risk of failure and made it possible for addi- 
tional industries to use first-generation robots. 
Within 10 years, companies that wish to install sec- 
ond-generation robots will be able to draw on a 
comparable body of knowledge, which will make it 
much easier to set up robotized assembly systems 
than it is today. 

Second, the resistance to the spread of robotics 
will come from corporate accounting departments, 
not displaced workers. Financial officers typically 
demand that every investment break even quickly. 
Often, the required payback period, formulated 
years ago under the influence of the older kind of 
automated equipment, which must be scrapped with 
every change in products, is just too short for robotics. 
The same robot can make a variety of products and 
may therefore be useful through any number of prod- 
uct switches. When the advantage becomes clear, the 
accountants will probably reconcile themselves to a 
longer payback period. They are already under pres- 
sure to do so. 

Third, the accountants will reconcile themselves to 
robotics even if they cling to their present unrealisti- 
cally stringent standards. For as the volume of robots 
being produced rises, and robots themselves come to 
be produced by robots, their cost will go on rising 
more slowly than the cost of the labor they replace— 
about three times more slowly during the 1980s, ac- 
cording to GM, whose chairman, Roger Smith, 
claims that each one-dollar-an-hour pay increase 
makes it profitable for the company to install 1000 
additional robots. 

Finally, robotics may become essential in the 
finicky and rapidly changing markets emerging in 
most consumer industries, since preparing a robot 
to make a new product is often just a matter of 
changing one floppy disk or cassette tape for an- 
other. At this point robots w:ll be hard to resist. 


Many aspects of robotics are surely debatable, 
but not the identity of its principal victims: the in- 
dustrial working class and those who will be trying 
to join it in 20 to 30 years. Most of its present 
members may well avoid permanent joblessness, 
for companies that install robots usually attempt to 
reabsorb their employees. But whatever may hap- 
pen to them, even the optimists implicitly expect 
this sort of employment to be well on its way to ex- 
tinction in a generation or so. 

The optimists, however, remind us that overall 
levels of employment will not fall if robotics creates 
more jobs than it displaces, or if new service jobs 
come into existence for other reasons, or if the size 
of the work force declines sufficiently. Unfortu- 
nately, none of these conditions will be satisfied. 
The size of the U.S. work force 1s expected to in- 
crease, not decline, through the year 2000. The 
service industries—transformed by centralized 
data-processing systems, word processors, elec- 
tronic scanners, computer-aided design equip- 
ment, expert systems and the like—may in future 
employ fewer Americans even if their share of the 
economy continues to expand, as it no doubt will. 
In fact, Leontief and Duchin, who suggest that 
three-quarters of a million managers and five mil- 
lion clerical workers may find themselves techno- 
logically unemployed by 1990, fear the impact of office 
automation much more than they fear robotics. 

There remains the hope that robots themselves 
will create a substantial amount of employment, 
perhaps more than they eliminate. Isaac Asimov, 
who in 1942 coined the term robotics, insists that 
“history makes it plain that advancing technology 
is, in the long run, a job creator and not a job de- 
stroyer.” But history provides no true parallels to 
the advent of robotics, and thus no true grounds 
for comfort. 


n reality, the engineers and science-fiction 
writers who currently monopolize knowledge 
of robotics want to have fun building robots. 
They do not regard the consequences of their inge- 
nuity as their responsibility, and this attitude pro- 
motes a certain detachment: one British study ac- 
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tually asks, "If it is unseemly for a civilisation to be 
founded on slavery, is it not also unseemly for a civ- 
ilisation to be founded on work which is so far be- 
low the abilities of those who perform it?" It would 
be easier to take such questions seriously were those 
who posed them threatened by redundancy. 

Organized labor, as Shaiken rightly notes, re- 
sembles other American institutions in assuming 
that robotics is "inevitable in any case," so rela- 
tively few attempts have been made to control automa- 
tion through negotiation. Nor is that likely to change, 
for the unions know very well that robotics is not the 
sole threat to their membership: moving production to 
low-wage Third World countries is often cheaper and 
easier. 

"Direct action" against automation has been no 
more successful than collective bargaining. In 1975, 
for instance, the printers’ union struck The Washing- 
ton Post, which had installed automatic presses; 10 of 
them were vandalized, and the strike petered out soon 
thereafter. This state of affairs reflects passivity, not 
intelligent acceptance of the future. 

The optimists insist that middle-class work will 
continue to be available. But by the early decades of 
the 21st century, as industrial labor is disappearing, 
the kind of middle-class employment that consists 
chiefly of gathering information and making routine 
decisions will be under pressure as well. Who knows 
what new kinds of work might emerge? If artificial-im- 
telligence enthusiasts like Marvin Minsky are correct, 
the very concept of work will be economically mean- 
ingless within a couple of generations. In any event 
you do not have to be an enthusiast to see that the 
number of middle-class positions is not going to rise 
sufficiently to accommodate the workless class, if it 
rises at all. 

Artificial intelligence, moreover, is quite real. Not 
in a generation, and perhaps not in two—but not in 
the impossibly distant future, either—most kinds of 
work we now do will indeed be economically meaningless. 
If few of us had skills that anyone cared to hire, our econo- 
my would on the face of it support neither consumption 
nor production—not without major changes, at any rate. 
We might have to rethink our most fundamental institu- 
tions, not because we had any desire to do so, but because 
those institutions had been overtaken by events. 5 
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QO AMERICAN 
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he recent exhibition 
at New York’s Whitney Museum of American Art, “High Styles: 20th- 
Century American Design,” traces the history and influence of Ameri- 
can culture on the decorative arts and industrial design. This wide-rang- 
ing survey brings together some 300 objects—both mass-produced and 
handmade—which were created between 1900 and 1985 by leading art- 
ists, architects and industrial designers. The assembled furniture, appli- 
ances, craftworks, tableware, textiles and graphics provide ample evi- 
dence that, as New York Times architectural critic Paul Goldberger asserts, 
the U.S. “design tradition is a healthy pluralist one.” In addition, these 
pieces “point up a critical theme of American design, which is a kind of 
tension between the somewhat self-conscious, ‘designed’ object and the 
more common one.... Ihe common, everyday object gives insight into 
mass tastes; the more special one, far from being merely elitist, says much 
about deeper cultural values, about the strivings of a period that have not 
yet been expressed in every household.” The exhibition does not stress a 
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Fireplace Surround, / 90] 

By George Washington Maher 

for the Patrick J. King house, Chicago 
Glass mosaic and gold enamel 
Private collection 


Easy Edges High Chair, / 972 

By Frank Gehry 

Corrugated cardboard and pressed fiber 
Collection of Joan and Jack Quinn 
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single theory of design. Six cura- 
ors selected pieces to represent 
he different historical periods. 
All the curators, however, 
hared certain assumptions, ac- 
ording to project coordinator 
Asa Phillips: “that there exists 
n independent, inherently 
can design ethic which is 

an a mere transplanta- 
daptation of European 


iety from which they emerge; 
nd that there is a vital interre- 


„ationship among the fields of 


lomestic architecture, industrial 
| nd the decorative arts.” 
curators are: historian 
. Hanks; Davıd Gebhard, 
Mor of architectural history 
„University of California, 
3arbara; Rosemarie Haag 
, professor at New York 
Iniversity’s Institute of Fine 
architectural historian Es- 
Coy; Martin Filler, an edi- 
ouse I Garden maga- 
Whitney Museum cura- 

or Phillips. 
ustory of 20th-century 
les in America,” Phillips 


writes, “is above all a record of 


culture founded on agrarian 
ring ples but rapidly taking the 
-adn a technological world. 
otBnly is there a conflict be- 
ween growing urban sophisti- 
atio nd the retention of old 
‘ural lues, but also an ambiva- 
enc out the drive toward 
han} nd modernity and the 
1eec create continuity 
hrough the preservation of tra- 
HE GEM popu- 
“ay “period” furniture—and 
hfıttitude that the present 
should be expressed through the 
Jast—is a persistent theme in 
American design.” 
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Dining Room Pieces, 1599-1912 
By Frank Lloyd Wright 








1900-1915 _ 
Tradition 
and Reform 





n the years between 
1900 and World War I, 
the historical or “peri- 
od” styles popular dur- 
ing the Victorian era persisted, 
while a variety of reform move- 
ments arose in reaction to them. 
Newly wealthy patrons, such as 
the Whitney and Vanderbilt 
families, decorated their large 
townhouses and country estates 
with sumptuous, eclectic an- 
tiques, both originals and repro- 
ductions. At the same time, the 
early years of the century saw 
such disparate reformist design 
schemes as Gustav Stickley’s 
somber, fumed-oak furnishings. 

As in the 19th century, Euro- 
pean innovations clearly affect- 
ed American design. The curves 
of French art nouveau found 
their most influential American 
advocate in Louis Comfort Tiffa- 
ny; the heavier curvilinear forms 
of the German jugendstil were 
also taken up here. But most 
American designers modified 
these imported motifs to suit the 
preferences of American con- 
sumers. The more radical Euro- 
pean tendencies were rejected, 
while traditional indigenous de- 
signs, from colonial to American 
Indian, found new expression. 
Wallace Nutting, one of the ma- 
jor proponents of the colonial re- 
vival, manufactured furniture 
reproductions, often based on 
his collection of 17th- and 18th- 
century originals. 

The most important reform in 
design has its roots in the English 
Arts and Crafts Movement, which 
had centers coast to coast, from 
Gustav Stickley’s workshop near 
Syracuse, New York, to the ar- 
chitects Charles and Henry 
Greene in California. The Arts 
and Crafts Movement—in Amer- 
ica and England—promoted 
truth to materials, simplicity of 
design and the visual integration 
of architecture with interiors and 
furnishings. O David A. Hanks 
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Vase, c. 1900 

By Tiffany and Company, New York 
Silver, copper and turquoise 

Virginia Carroll Crawford Collection 
The High Museum of Art, Atlanta 


Armchair, c. 1903 

By Henry B. Herts and Hugh Tallant 

For the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York 
Oak, upholstered in leather 

Collection of Glenn L. Johnson 


Fall-Front Desk with detail ( (nir ), c. 1903 
By Harvey Ellis for Craftsman Workshops of 
Gustav Stickley, Eastwood, New York 

Oak, with inlays of various woods, copper 

and pewter 

Collection of Beth and David Cathers 


y Courtesy of the Jordan-Volpe Gallery, New York 





Phonograph, c. 1925 

Cabinet decorated by Wilson & Beckwith 
Studios, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Wood and leather 

Grand Rafnds Public Museum, Michigan 


Adjustable Table, /927-3/ 

By Donald Deskey 

Brushed nickel base, Bakelite top 
Collection of Geoffrey N. Bradfield 


Rocking Chair, c. 1920 

By Amish designer, Pennsylvania 
Hickory and oak 

Private collection 
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1915-1950 | 
Traditionalism and 
Design 





| he substance of high- 
| j style American design 

in the late teens and 
'20s is revealed by 
three words used over and again 
in advertisements and magazine 
articles: charm,romance and atmo- 
sphere. But these terms, for all 
their prevalence, were not ap- 
plied indiscriminately: they were 
reserved for traditionalist period 
design. For the purchasing pub- 
lic, the task of vanguard design— 
and architecture—through the 
years 1915-30 was to clothe all 
that was modern and up-to-date, 
from cars to phonographs to fur- 
niture, in the historicizing imag- 
ery of various domestic and Eu- 
ropean period styles. 

The American commitment to 
the automobile and the ideal of 
the suburban house, each of 
which depended on the other, 
are touchstones for an under- 
standing of design in these years. 
The automobile (and other ma- 
chines) epitomized the future, 
while a romanticized past was 
captured by the suburban home, 
its garden and its furnishings. 
Both were expected to incorpo- 
rate the latest technology and 
materials and to be practical and 
useful. But they were also de- 
signed to serve a larger purpose: 
the nostalgic preservation of tra- 
ditional forms. O David Gebhard 
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1950-1945 





The World 
of Tomorrow 


he period from the 
[ onset of the Depres- 
sion through the end 
ZEE of World War II was 
marked by hardship and a simul- 
taneous optimism about an im- 
proved future. Industry, it was 
widely believed, would lead the 
way out of the doldrums, and the 
'30s saw the rise of the industrial 
designer. It was he who provided 
a futuristic image for products 
that were difficult to sell in a de- 
pressed economy. As the De- 
pression worsened, the precious 
elegance of art deco, introduced 
in the late '20s, began to seem 
frivolous. Designers turned to a 
streamlined look that suggested 
progress through industry, and 
evoked machine imagery instead 
of 18th-century salons. Stream- 
lined toasters did not necessarily 
perform better, but an up-to- 
date styling seemed like a down 
payment on a better tomorrow. 
Although streamlining was by 
no means invented in the United 
States, its commercialization by 





industrial designers—many of 


whom had backgrounds in ad- 
vertising art—helped it achieve a 
deeper popular penetration in 
America than it had in Europe. 
With its illusion of progressive 
modernity, streamlined moderne 
can be singled out as the most 
telling style of the '30s. 

At roughly the same time, 
however, a group of designers 
more concerned with art, sculp- 
ture and furniture design than 
with industrial appliances 
turned to a surrealist-influenced 
biomorphic style. The designers 
of this style, which was character- 
ized by soft, sinuous and highly 
idiosyncratic forms that allude to 
the curvatures of the human 
body, rejected the streamlined 
look. The biomorphic mode was 
a quiet corrective to the senti- 


mentality and missionary zeal of 


the machine esthetic and a cri- 
tique of technology as a meta- 
phor for continuing human pro- 
gress. O Rosemarie Haag Bletter 
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Airline Chair, / 93 4-75 

By Ken Weber 

Wood and naugahyde 

University Art Museum 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
Gift of Erika Weber 


Two Nested Coffee Tables, 7938 

By Frederick Kiesler 

Cast aluminum 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 1. Donald Grossman 


RCA Television Sets, / 055-59 

By John Vassos 

Mahogany 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. Davis 
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Living Room Furniture, / 94 3-54 
By Charles Eames and Ray Eames 
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1945-1960 





The Rationalist 


Period 


ne of the sharpest 
breaks with the past in 
the field of design 
came at the end of 
World War II. The Depression 
of the 1930s had ended as the 
United States began producing 
materials for the war effort. War- 
time research in engineering, 
metallurgy, joining (arc welding 
soon replaced riveting), chemis- 
try (plastics, synthetic resins, new 
aircraft glues) and new methods 
of mass production revolution- 
ized furniture design. Further- 
more, the postwar population 
explosion and the exodus from 
small towns to cities led to an un- 
precedented amount of building 
and a reduction in available 
space. Furniture became lighter 
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and more mobile; built-in, dual- 
function designs were favored. 
The formal dining room soon 
disappeared, bedrooms became 
smaller, children's rooms were 
often divided by sliding screens, 
and in tract houses the master 
bedroom sometimes opened to 
the living room by a folding wall. 
In the field of furniture, in- 
dustrial designers' search for 
prototypes ended with objects 
which, though now considered 
elitist, grew out of an American 
vernacular. The Eames chair, for 
example, is indebted to industri- 
al machinery—and to the tractor 
seats of farm equipment. At once 
spartan and visually rich, this 
chair has influenced subsequent 
design in the United States and 
abroad more than any other 
piece of furniture. O Esther McCoy 
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1960-19/5 


The interior Land- 
scape 





uring the 1960s, the 
D complex and contra- 

dictory strains of the 
American psyche sud- 
denly erupted to the surface. 
Tensions between idealism and 
pragmatism, altruism and vio- 
lence, tolerance and bigotry, 
trust and paranoia, generosity 
and greed came to the fore of 
American life with terrifying 
speed. The widely divergent 
ways in which makers of useful 
objects addressed the cultural 
rift indicated the fragmentation 
(later termed “pluralism”) that 
characterized American design 
from 1960 to 1975. 

That decade and a half had 
three clearly definable phases: a 
modernist coda, “a pop revolu- 
tion” and a natural reaction—the 
latter an emphatic expression of 
a crafts revival which ran 
throughout the period. The 
dominant figures of the modern- 
ist furniture-design establish- 
ment continued to produce 
works of high quality in the 
1960s. But compared to their 
pioneering efforts of the late '40s 
and early '50s, their '60s furni- 
ture seemed to be as basically re- 
iterative as late International 
Style office buildings. The pop 
revolution mocked this orthodox 
modernism, employing many of 
its materials and mannerisms in 
subversive and ironic ways, and 
making a fetish of the ephemer- 
al. The natural reaction, with its 
consoling embrace of the organ- 
ic and the nostalgic, was an un- 
derstandable response to the 
rapid stylistic upheavals that pre- 
ceded it. O Martin Filler 





Seating Unit/Planter, c. / 968 

By Architectural Fiberglass Company 
Fiberglass 

Krueger, Inc., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Aurora Clock, /972 

By Rudolph de Harak 

Polished aluminum and plastic 
Collection of Rudolph de Harak 
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Twisted Handle Pillow Pitcher, / 954 
By Betty Woodman 

Glazed ceramic 

Private collection 


Max Lamp, / 983 

By R.M. Fischer 

Steel, limestone, brass and electric light 
Gallery of Applied Arts, New York 


Armchair, / 957 

By Michael Graves 

Bird's-eye maple veneer, ebony, mother-of- 
pearl inlay and upholstery 


O 1985 Mark C. Darley 


Hauserman, Inc., and Sunar Hauserman, Inc. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
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1975- 
Total Style 


he most distinctive 
feature of late-20th- 
century life is the 
sheer velocity of 
change. The concept of measur- 
ing ideas and identities by gener- 
ations is simply no longer appli- 
cable. Postmedernism has become 
a catch-all term to characterize 
the period; it acknowledges that 
no one style can triumph when 
information has reached such 
chaotic and vast proportions. Art 
has lost its elitist thrust, and 
artists who once thought they 
had to be outsiders are now at- 
tempting to fight their way back 
into the mainstream. 

One important manifestation 
of this drive is that an increasing 
number of artists are applying 
themselves to the design of func- 
tional objects, from chairs and 
fabrics to teacups and stoves. As 
artists push sculpture toward 
furniture and function, seeking 
a broader context for their work, 
architects and designers have be- 
gun to draw ideas from art. All of 
these groups have forced a revi- 
sion of the received attitudes 
about the relationship between 
fine and applied arts. 

Consumer taste has also 
changed. As the cult of creativity 
reaches its zenith, the emphasis 
is on signature—on designer 
goods—rather than on useful- 
ness. As a result, widely diver- 
gent stylistic tendencies prevail. 
Some favor quirky surrealist ob- 
jects, fashioned in materials and 
forms that often contradict or 
subvert their function. But there 
is also a craving for opulent nat- 
ural materials and the simulta- 
neous display and mixing of his- 
torical styles. O Lisa Phillips 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 





AND 





NARRATIVE ROCK 








By Ann Douglas 


From DISSENT 


“Rock and roll,” long the dominant form of popular 
music in the United States, evolved during the mid-1950s 
out of the rhythm-and-blues played by American blacks. 
The first music created and performed specifically by the 
young for the young, rock is perhaps best exem plified 
today by the enormously popular songs of Bruce 
Springsteen. Springsteen’s driving beat and heart-felt 
lyrics exploring the concerns of working-class youth testify 
to the power of the music’s roots. While Springsteen "isa 
superstar," Time critic Jay Cochs has written, "he is 

also bent on being a populist, marrying the mythic 
dimensions of major celebrity to the kind of moral and 
social responsibility seldom found bobbing in the musical 
mainstream.’ 

Ann Douglas, of Columbia University's Center for 
American Cultural Studies, is the author of The 
Feminization of American Culture. She is currently 
at work on a book about Freudian theory and 
contemporary mass culture. 





n May of 1974, rock critic Jon Landau heard 
Bruce Springsteen for the first time in conc E 
In a now famous endorsement, he testified: * 
saw my rock-and-roll past flash before my ed 
And.../ saw rock and roll's future and its name is Bruce 
Springsteen." In 1973 Springsteen had released two 
albums, Greetings from Asbury Park and The Wild, the 
Innocent, and the E-Street Shuffle, both more widely 
praised by critics than bought by rock fans; he was 
at work on what was to be his first big-selling al- 
bum, Born to Run (1975). Could he possibly live up 
to or, for that matter, live with, such an accolade? 
It is typical of Springsteen that neither the raves 
nor the attacks that inevitably followed Landau’s trib- 
ute deflected his purpose. Darkness on the Edge of Town 


O 1985 by the Foundation for the Study of Independent Social Ideas, Inc. 


Photograph by Neal Preston, Camera 5 


(1978), Springsteen's fourth album, marked his en- 
trance into a period of triumph unbroken to this day. 
He is now the major rock artist in the United States. 
And Landau’s inflated claim holds some truth. Spring- 
steen simultaneously evokes rock's past and validates its 
future. His is perhaps the most extended coherent ex- 
pression of urgency in rock annals; in his work the inten- 
sity of rock and the patience of narrative play off and 
sustain each other. 

When BruceSpringsteen surfaced to national fame 
in the mid-1970s, two notions about rock held wide 
currency. Contrary to the judgment of early skeptics, 
rock had demonstrated that, in its broadest sense, it 
was a musical genre as long-lived as one of its parents, 
jazz. It could create classics: single songs like Chuck 
Berry's "Sweet Sixteen"and the Five Satins’ "In the 
Sull of the Night”; albums like the Beatles’ Sergeant 
Pepper: s Lonely Hearts Club Band (1967), Van Morri- 
son's Astral Weeks (1968) and Bob Dylan's Blood on the 
Tracks (1975). What had been in the 1950s and 1960s 
the unprecedented collective autobiography of a gen- 
eration's bodies and souls in motion was providing in 
the mid-1970s the dynamic of memory and inspiration 
for that generation and its successors. 

Yet if the music lasted, it was observed, the musi- 
cians did not—with important consequences for the 
long-term nature of their art. The deaths of Janis Jop- 
lin, Jimi Hendrix, Jim Morrison, the battle with drugs 
and relative decline of Eric Clapton and Bob Dylan, 
the total, if at moments fascinating, commercializa- 
tion of the Rolling Stones—all suggested that, as an 
ongoing process, rock was as much a splendid collage 
of peaks and collapses as a tradition. 

Since 1975, it has been Springsteen’s distinction to 
perpetuate rock as a culture, in archetypical rock 
fashion, by breaking rules. His career has defied the 
quasi-legendary boundaries of the rock star’s creative 
energies, and the limits this glamorized doom places 
on rock music’s reach for emotional extension. 

A rock star, Springsteen’s career to date asserts, 
can find his soul in his music (“I was dead til I was 13 
[and bought my first guitar],” Springsteen has said) 
and not die or sell out. Of all the arts, rock alone still 
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allows for complete and open credulity in the Ameri- 
can dream. “Rock and roll, deliver me from nowhere,” 
Springsteen fervently commands (“Open All Night,” 
from the album Nebraska), and it did. Born of p 
working-class parents in Freehold, New Jersey, i 
1949, a quick community-college dropout, Springsteen 
always frankly longed to be a “rock-and-roll star”; and 
he knows and loves what holding that title entails. 


pringsteen, like his predecessors, like the 
best purveyors of mass consumption, prom- 
ises, first and. foremost, to bring it home to 
you, to deliver. At his concerts, in the moments while 
the band is gathering on stage and the audience starts 
to croon “Bruce,” the air vibrates with the shared hap- 
piness—a hybrid of liberation and dependency—only 
great mass art can bring. Every person of the thou- 
sands present wants exactly the same thing at the 
same time, and they are going to get it: Springsteen 
and his music, almost nonstop for a staggering three- 
and-a-half hours of enduring exhilaration. 
Carrying the full messianic charge of the greatest 
rock performers—Little Richard, Elvis Presley, Jop- 





concert and on record. Yet he never stands on the fir- 
ing line that has enticed predecessors like Joplin. He 
gives everything to his audience but his ability, drawn 
from his music, to cohere in his own eyes without 
theirs upon him. He has chosen, for over a decade 
now, to remain in his home state, New Jersey, to keep 
working with the same band—all but one from work- 
ing-class New Jersey backgrounds like his own. Since 
his break, in 1978, from his first manager, he has re- 
tained complete control over the production of his 
music. He has avoided drugs, celebrity, any curtail- 
ment of his power of sustained creative commentary. 
By now it is clear that Springsteen, unlike John Len- 
non and Bob Dylan, his peers among rock lyricists, is 
writing the bulk of his best, most deeply interwoven 
songs in his 30's. 

As a working-class boy, Springsteen learned his 
trade through an apparently undisciplined process of 
total saturation—he calls it "assimilation" as opposed 
to "study"—in the cheapest media outlets of rock, the 
AM radio station and the single recording. As Dave 
Marsh, Springsteen's best critic, points out, this 
fast-food, hand-to-mouth apprenticeship is per- 
haps the most valuable method of mastery that the 
rock medium, with its constant supply of short- 
lived products, offers. Transience and permanen- 
cy, interlocked in a working contradiction, are the 
name of the rock game and the soul of Spring- 
steen’s music. He was a rock craftsman, and a fa- 
natic of rock, from the start. Presenting in his mu- 
sic an exploration of rock history, he has kept alive 
the basic insistent beat and the upsurge of euphor- 
ic excitement familiar in rock since the 1950s. We 
recognize his music. 

Springsteen’s relative lack of interest in musical 
innovation, in the breakthroughs of his major pre- 
decessors, can provoke defensiveness in his admir- 
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ers. Yet defense is not difficult. The hard-driving, 

stable sound of the E-Street Band and Spring- 
steen's own fine if not riveting work on the guitar 
and harmonica leave room for the utter loyalty of 
Spri ingsteen's stories. The new possibilities of rock 
narrative rather than those of rock music have mat- 
tered most to Springsteen’s art. Between his boy- 
hood in the 1950s and his 21st birthday in 1970, 

rock writing was revolutionized. By 1970, rock art- 
ists sang not only of love but of everything from po- 
litical protest to their most intimate lives. T hey rou- 
tinely exceeded the old standard three-minute 
length of a song, and they produced albums musi- 
cally and lyrically conceived as a single piece of 
work. Springsteen was to push these innovations to 
new limits. 

Rock has always dramatized the evanescent and 
emotionally permanent moments of experience: the 
peaks and lows of finding and losing love, making 
it and failing, times when life is too acute to find 
perception and adequate response. By the early 
and mid- 70s, in the aftermath of the youth move- 
ment, a number of rock's leading artists were try- 
ing less to snatch an archetypical moment from the 
lives of their personae than to convey through such a 
moment a sense of the entire emotional life—its 
reach and its limits—of those they sang about. 
Without dropping entirely into the heavily pat- 
terned forms of country or blues, retaining rock's 
emphasis on musical and Iyrical shock, they 
pushed toward farther and stronger resonance. 
They covered both the explosion and the terrain 
on which it occurred. Dylan s Blood on the Tracks 
(1975) and Neil Young's astonishing three-record 
selection of his own work emblematically entitled 
Decade (1977) were the high signs of this new rock 
trend. But the momentum was broken and lost by 
the decline of a number of the artists involved, by 
shifts in the record industry, by changing needs in 
the rock audience itself. The nascent urge toward 
history attenuated into nostalgia and the sentimen- 
tal valorization of rock's preceding two decades. 

A disbeliever in memory-land music, Springsteen 
plays “oldies” in concert with the same inventive in- 
tensity that marks his own work. He appeared on the 
mid-"70s scene not to reminisce but to revive, main- 
tain and further a commitment to telling what Jon 
Landau has called “the whole damned story.” Spring- 
steen has written dozens of hard-hitting songs, clas- 
sics Of the glory of the single rock moment, but he is 
also rock's first sustained narrator; he has made him- 
self responsible. 

Several rock artists before Springsteen have re- 
leased albums over the years that are best grasped 
consecutively as a single sequence: perhaps the Beat- 
les’ records between 1963 and 1970, certainly Bob 


Dylan’s entire corpus from the early ‘60s to the pre- 
sent. Yet Springsteen has perfor med the task with a 
unique, masterful combination of instinct and self- 
consciousness. In a 1984 Rolling Stone interview, 
Springsteen said: “I was always interested in doing a 


body of work, albums that would relate and play off of 


each other....I was very concerned about gettin’ a 


group of characters and followin’ them through their 


lives a little bit.” He considers his albums “for at 
least the last six or seven years” (from Darkness 
through Born in the U.S.A.) bound together by com- 
mon “themes.” His preoccupation with narrative, his 
acquiescence to its dictates, is everywhere apparent: 
from the legendary length of his concerts and the un- 
usual amount of time he takes to bring out an album 
(seven in 11 years) to the phrasing of his individual 
songs and the connections between albums. 

Springsteen’s ratio of words-to-music is not always 
melodic. The absolute fusion of his singing with 
the E-Street Band playing, one of the most exciting 
sounds in contemporary rock, is an achievement 
Springsteen does not always wish to bring off. Par- 
ticularly in his early albums, but here and there in 
all of them, the words at times escape or, rather, re- 
define musical phrasing: there are too many of them, 
their enunciation seems clumsy; they matter too much 
to the speaker. Yet Springsteen’s special timing is 
powerfully effective. His songs phrase themselves 
most tightly through bursts of anger (“Sometimes I 
feel so weak, I just want to explode,/Explode and tear 
this whole town apart, Take a knife and cut this pain 
from my heart” [^T he Promised Land,” Darkness]), 
more loosely in cadences of compassion ("You don't 
have to live that life" [Point Blank,” The River |), 
and almost garrulously in inter polated efforts at 
crucial explanation (“Lately there ain't been much 
work on account of the economy" [The River ]). 
Intermittent awkwardness is an important and care- 
fully mastered part of Springsteen's art: it suggests 
and engenders vulnerability in his protagonist and 
his audience. He can leave nothing out. 


hat is "the whole damned story" that 
Springsteen unfolds with such scrupu- 
lous prodigality? Not one ever told in 
rock before, certainly not at such length and depth. In 
wildly aching lyrics and music as powerful as its sub- 
ject, Springsteen has enhanced rock's power to fulfill 
America’s deepest artistic purpose, one long familiar 
to such writers as Theodore Dreiser, James T. Farrell 
and Jack Kerouac: its drive toward grotesquely com- 
mercial and heartbreakingly spiritual autobiography, 
its often frustrated impulse toward a complete ac- 
count, the story of the neglected as well as the 
celebrated. 
Springsteen conveys the lives and feelings of those 
he grew up with in back-town America: young men 


and women who have made rock the last form of 


heroism but have seldom been its heroes; those who 
did the fighting in Vietnam; the working classes and, 
more particularly, their young in-house spin-offs, 
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sullen and stoic by turns. Springsteen's protagonists 
often must labor while they know their work under- 
utilizes and overworks them. Their only alternatives 
to the deadening routine of what Springsteen calls 
“The Working Life” (Darkness) are the evanescent ex- 
citement of convenience stores, joyrides in souped-up 
cars, abortive romance and, for the lucky, a “band.” 

Like Farrell, Dreiser and Kerouac, Springsteen's 
American literary forebears in unedited narrative art, 
he asserts that the reality of life for many is economic 
and emotional depression: material deprivation, chronic 
irritation and sorrow, and difficult, feckless feats of ela- 
tion and acting-out. And yet this depression is going on in 
America, the land Springsteen believes to be “a real big- 
hearted country, real compassionate.” For him depres- 
sion is a reality, and a betrayal. The question of the debt 
of Springsteen’s protagonist to America, long and pain- 
fully overpaid at home and in Asia, is not of interest. What 
does America owe him? What can he get, if anything, 
from America? All Springsteen’s lyrics, several of them 
virtual anthems of the anger of protest and the hope for 
deliverance, suggest that America must come through for 
its abandoned—an America sull vital if only with their yet 
unquenched hope in it. “I believe in the promised land” 
(Darkness). 

Narrative follows the scent of justice until the scent 
dies out, and then maps the vast terrain within the ju- 
risdiction of justice but past its reach. Narrative is pre- 
occupied with subsiding, the settling of accounts over 
time, with what is found and lost in sheer duration. 
Above all, in literary critic Frederic Jameson’s words, 
narrative presents the world of “worn things.... Those 
discarded objects that are used-up human lives.” 
Rock, in Springsteen’s hands, brings to this literary 
narrative material an intensified expression of the 
drab and explosive dynamics of the wearing-out pro- 
cess and, more important, an insistent sense of the 
fierce vitality to be found only in “used-up...lives.” 
In “Badlands,” from Darkness on the Edge of Town, the 
protagonist has “learned his facts real good”: “poor 
man wanna be rich,/rich man wanna be king,/a king 
ain't satisfied/till he rules everything.” He wakes “up 
in the night/with a fear" that he'll “spend [his] life 
waiting,/for a moment that just don't come.” Yet the 
chorus, courageously collective in contrast to the 
stanzas, VOWS: 


Badlands, you gotta live it every day, 

Let the broken hearts stand 

As the price you gotta pay 

We'll keep pushing ul it’s understood, 
That those badlands start treating us good. 


We hearin these words the essential Springsteen 
protagonist. His masculinity is assertive and em- 
battled, his voice raw, his mood lunges from rage to 
seductiveness, from depression to exaltation. He 
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conveys an urgency and an immediacy of contact that 
make sincerity a merely literary concept. A poet of pro- 
found emotional reach, Springsteen has none of Dy- 
lan’s and Lennon’s skill or interest in verbal special ef- 
fects. The Springsteen protagonist is one of those 
“powerful illiterate persons” that literary historian 
Perry Miller found at the center of America’s most im- 
portant writing. In all his incarnations, his chief de- 
mand is for the commodity that goes up in value as in- 
comes, and lives, go down: other people's respect and, 

most of all, his own. Hence his quietly obsessive use of 
the titles "Sir," "Boy" and "Mister": people must ascer- 
tain and assert their places in relation to each other. He 
himself must “find out what I got” (“Badlands,” Dark- 
ness). The struggle is difficult, ceaseless and dramatc. 

Darkness on the Edge of Town represents a tur ning 
point for the Springsteen protagonist. He is aware 
that his earlier defiance against a world that "beats 
back hope for sport," as Dave Marsh puts it, is unlikely 
to succeed. Yet, if he is no longer "born to run," he is 
born to fight for and against "the promised land." 
The chorus of “The Promised Land” turns on the de- 
fiant line: “Mister, I ain't a boy, no, I'm a man." Anger 
is his self-esteem. The River (1980) marks a new chap- 
ter. "Independence Day," a song Springsteen per- 
formed in 1978 but specifically saved for The River, 
announces the later album's mood: emotional recon- 
ciliation of sorts, the protagonist's acknowledged re- 
latedness to his inescapable heritage. The singer of 
"Independence Day," leaving home, tells the father 
he bitterly fought: "Papa, now I know the things you 
wanted that you could not sayl.. .I swear I never meant 
to take those things away. " His dignity now depends 
in part on his capacity for forgiveness. The evangeli- 
cal forward thrust of Born to Run and Darkness is ab- 
sent. The question of The River, posed in the grief- 
ravaged title song, is the oldest American question: 
“Isa dream a lie if it don't come true, or is it something 
worse?” 

Nebraska (1982), Springsteen’s next album, picks 
up the story at precisely this point. In his many incar- 
nations, the protagonist must reach his pain. Most 
dreams don’t come true and they are more valuable 
because of it, both as evidence against the prosecu- 
tion, should this perpetually deferred case of injustice 
ever come to court, and as sustenance for the wiser, 
yet still “hungry heart” of the hit song of The River. 
Promises are cheap, promises run deep. Some dreams 
come true only in dreams: that is their limit and their 
depth. 

Nebraska was the utterly private moment of the 
Springsteen persona, and Springsteen instinctively 
planned the album accordingly. The fiercely frater- 
nal sound of the E-Street Band, a continuous musical 
pledge to a working community of the fervent, was Ir- 
relevant, even contradictory, to the eerie elisions of 
the solitary heart Nebraska elaborates. Springsteen 
planned to record the Nebraska material with his 
band; he ended by working alone for the only time in 


his career, accompanying himself on acoustic guitar 
and harmonica. He gave no tour centered on Nebras- 
ka. Nebraska explores the search for what a lived, even 
a partially lived-out, life has left at its source: the 
well is dark but not dry. 


n Born in the U.S.A (1984), Springsteen returned 

to his band, his audience, his public self. Older 

and yet reborn, he is here intent on carrying the 
still pressing case against every kind of injustice, not 
to the courts, but to the people whose representatives 
Springsteen’s protagonists are. Fittingly, the interna- 
tional Born in the U.S.A. tour of 1985 was his longest 
and most widely attended to date. With Springsteen’s 
new emphasis on the local politics and local lives of 
the places where he performed, the tour took on lim- 
ited but genuine populist overtones. The record it- 
self, Born in the U.S.A., a retrospective of Spring- 
steen’s career and a promise of its future, is equally 
inclusive. All his resources are available to him and to 
us. The songs range from the memory of the “wildest” 
times of youth (“Bobby Jean”) to the ongoing aware- 
ness of the facts of the laboring life (“Working on the 
Highway” and “Downbound Train”), from protest 
against oppression (“Born in the U.S.A.” and “No 
Surrender”) to the need for mtimacy in a hostile 
world (“Cover Me,” “Dancing in the Dark”). In Born 
to Run, Darkness, The River, Nebraska and Born in the 
U.S.A., Springsteen has completed the first rock penta- 
logy and given the primal American story a differ- 
ent ending. He chronicles the maturation, not the 
vitiation or abdication, of passion and protest. 

Springsteen grew up in Ámerica's dumping 
grounds, a world he found paralleled in AM radio 
with its infinite fast-vanishing, self-assertive single 
records. Springsteen's greatness lies in his grasp of 
the paradox of rock music in particular and mass 
culture in general: the quick but repeatable satis- 
faction of deep needs by expendable means; per- 
haps a hoax, but one that can offer genuine first aid 
for what feels like our incurable selves. The arti- 
facts of mass culture, like those whose only recrea- 
tion is to consume them, perish; yet they are always 
duplicated, sometimes remembered and, in moments 
of grace, revitalized in fresh transformations. “Every- 
thing dies, baby, that's a fact,” Springsteen sings in 
“Atlantic City” (Nebraska); “Maybe everything that dies 
someday comes back.” 

In Nebraska’s last cut, which presents vignette af- 
ter vignette of loss and futility, Springsteen’s pro- 
tagonist tells us: “At the end of every hard-carned 
day, people find some reason to believe.” Very un- 
like the Beatles’ “Hard Day’s Night" with its witty 
inversion of narrative logie, this ' ‘hard-earned 
day,” another cheap yet precious mass commodity, 
is rock narrative’s central unit. The unconscious 
process of the decision to take on another “hard 
day,” which all Springsteen’s protagonists make, is 
rock narrative’s essential dynamic. “You gotta 
hope,” Springsteen recently told Rolling wich S 
Kurt Loder, “you're headed for higher ground.” 





na There js little doubt that in the 1980s conservative ideas have become 
ascendant politically and, to a lesser extent, in the social and cultural realms as well. In fact, as 
conservative scholar Robert Nisbet points out in a recent Public Interest article, so many causes and ideas 
have been subsumed under the banner of conservatism that it is difficult to define the term. Nisbet, 
however, is convinced that “conservatism's greatest strength is its possession by historic right of such 
values as localism, decentralization, family, neighborhood, mutual aid, and belief in growth of business on 
the one hand and of religion on the other.” O In the first article of this Review special section, political 
scientist William A. Schambra explores the current concern with those values. He discusses the historical 
concept of a “national community,” characterized by mutual sharing of benefits and burdens and 
promoted by liberal politicians of the last half century as the justification for many new centralized 
government programs. Schambra finds that today, instead of a national community, the United States is 
closer to a nation of communities comprising small, traditional participatory groups such as family, 
neighborhood, church, ethnic and voluntary associations. 0 Following Schambra, other commentators 
discuss similar reappraisals in the spheres of politics, religion and culture. Political analysts Michael 
Barone and Grant Ujifusa attribute present conservative trends among voters—including antipathy 
towards big government—to economic factors enhanced by years of peace. Wade Clark Roof and William 
McKinney, scholars of religion, explain how a nationwide movement toward greater individual choice has 
shifted support away from mainline churches and led to the rise of fundamentalist groups on the Right. 
Further on, literary journalist James Atlas examines the divide between the old New York intellectuals and a 
younger generation that is far more diverse, both in matters of culture and politics. m m 
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Twenty years ago, the idea of a 
national community was at its ze- 
nith. Lyndon Johnson had just been 
re-elected President by a margin 
that would surpass Ronald Reagan's 
showing in 1984, and at the heart of 
Johnson's program was the view that 
America is one united nation or 
community, joined by ties of broth- 
erhood and neighborliness, charac- 
terized by a willingness to share mu- 
tually all benefits and burdens. In 
the course of the 1964 campaign, 
Johnson had outlined his under- 
standing of America and its future: 
"I see America as a family" that 
"takes care of all of its members in 
time of adversity....I see our Nation 
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as a free and generous land with its 
people bound together by common 
ties of confidence and affection, and 
common aspirations toward duty and 
purpose.” 

The concept of national communi- 
ty, which would subsequently be res- 
urrected by Democratic presidential 
candidate Walter Mondale in 1984, 
provided Johnson with a powerful 
campaign theme in 1964. The con- 
cept also lay behind many of the slo- 
gans and expressions by which the 
Johnson Administration is remem- 
bered. Johnson described his pro- 
gram, for instance, as the “Great So- 
ciety,” thereby conjuring up precisely 
an image of America as one united so- 






















































































ciety or nation. The idea of national 
community was, for Johnson, far more 
than a clever campaign slogan or a 
source of catchy phrases. The con- 
cept in fact explained and provided 
the moral underpinnings for many of 
the actual programs and policies of 
his administration. For the task of 
constructing the national community 
had not yet been finished, in his view. 
Significant portions of the American 
population remained on the fringes 
of the Great Society, deprived of a 
place of equal dignity in the national 
life by barriers of class or race. At 
the same time, those Americans al- 
ready in the nation's mainstream were 
tempted by the great prosperity of the 
period to “drop out” of the national 
community—to shed the “common ties 
of confidence and affection” that 
bound them together, in order to in- 
dulge in purely hedonistic, private 
pleasures. A powerful, active federal 
government was required, according 
to Johnson, both to draw marginal 
groups into the national community, 
and to remind those already part of 
that community of their deep moral 
obligations to it and to their fellow 
citizens. 

In Johnson's view, then, the idea of 
national community entailed a rigor- 
ous call to unity, public-spiritedness 
and compassion directed toward the 
nation as a whole, as well as a concrete 
series of programs designed to incor- 
porate the unincorporated into the 
nation. That Johnson should have 
been such an ardent spokesman for 
national community is not unusual, 
given his conception of the presiden- 
tial office. The President—the one na- 
tionally elected official in the land— 
was, for Johnson, the preeminent 
spokesman for national oneness. It 
was, above all, the President’s task to 
summon the American people to their 
high moral calling. It was, he noted, 
“one of the great tasks of political 
leadership to make our people a- 
ware...that they share a fundamental 
unity of interest and purpose and be- 
lief.” And so Johnson devoted his 
Presidency to the goal of “[keeping] 
us pulling together, keeping our 
ranks closed, keeping us loving our 
brother and our fellow man, instead 


of hating him, keeping us united be- 
fore the world.” 

That the idea of national communi- 
ty should have figured so prominent- 
ly in Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society 
is only to be expected, given the cen- 
trality of that concept in progressive 
liberal doctrine throughout the 20th 
century. 

Progressive liberalism had arisen 
early in the century as a response to 
what seemed at the time a grave crisis, 
namely, the erosion of the “natural” 
communities and associations of small- 
town America beneath the tides of in- 
dustrialization, urbanization and 1m- 
migration. Progressive liberalism 
claimed that it simply was not possible 
to restore this earlier form of commu- 
nity, but that it was now possible to 
move to a new and higher form of com- 
munity—the national community. The 
essential instrument of this new and 
higher form would be a powerful and 
active federal government, or, more 
precisely, a powerful and active Presi- 
dent. In influential author and editor 
Herbert Croly’s compelling formula- 
tion, the Jeffersonian values of “com- 
munity of feeling and...ease of com- 
munication” could now be established 
within the nation as a whole, using 
Founding Father Alexander Hamilton's 
instrument of an active central govern- 
ment. 

The central government, for in- 
stance, could tame through regula- 
tory measures those great and disrup- 
tive concentrations of private power, 
the corporations, thereby turning 
them into “express economic agents 
of the whole community,” as Croly 
put it. The government would also 
become “expressly responsible for an 
improved distribution of wealth” and 
would begin to alleviate, through the 
tax structure and social-welfare pro- 
grams, the inequalities of wealth that 
undermined the sense of national one- 
ness. A vigorous program of “Ameri- 
canization” would serve to integrate 
diverse immigrant populations into a 
single, coherent people. “Scientific 
management” and other new devel- 
opments in the social sciences ex- 
plained to government how enlight- 
ened, bureaucratic administration 
could order and direct toward public 
purposes the chaotic popular masses. 

Behind these specific develop- 
ments and programs, however, lay a 
larger moral project: the creation ofa 


genuine national community which 
could evoke from the American people a 
self-denying devotion to the public 
good, a community in which citizens 
would be linked tightly by bonds of com- 
passion and neighborliness. Americans 
would ke asked to transcend their tradi- 
tional lzissez-faire individualism (which 
had been aggravated by the forces of 
modern industrialism) in order to bind 
themselves as one to the “national idea.” 

The catalyst of the national com- 
munity, the articulator of the “nation- 
al purpose,” in the liberal view, was to 
be the President—the galvanizing, 
unifying voice of all the American 
people. He alone could unite and in- 
spire the people by combining their 
many views into one, coherent view. 
From the “bully pulpit” of the execu- 
tive office, the President would sum- 
mon from the American people the 
self-sacrifice, public-spiritedness and 
compassion that the national commu- 
nity required. 

World War I taught progressive lib- 
eralism the value of war as a device for 
cultivating those virtues. Liberal edu- 
cator John Dewey would speak approv- 
ingly afterwards of the “social possibil- 
ities of war.” Columnist Walter 
Lippmann was pleased that “the war 
has given Americans a new instinct 
for order, purpose and discipline,” 
and hed served to “draw Americans 
out of their local, group and ethnic 
loyalties into a greater American citi- 
zenship.” Liberalism would never 
forget the lessons of 1917-18, and 
would thereafter search constantly 
for the “moral equivalent of war,” a 
kind of war that would energize the 
national community without the actu- 
al spilling of blood. 

Every “great” liberal President of 
the 20-h century following Woodrow 
Wilson made the cultivation of the na- 
tional community the central goal of 
his administration, pursuing policies 
to alleviate inequalities of wealth and 
power, bringing into the community 
marginal groups, calling upon Amer- 
icans to put aside self-interest (often 
using the technique of the "moral 
equivzlent of war"), and nurturing 
compassion and fellow feeling among 
the citizens of the nation. Franklin D. 


















purpose of the New Deal as “extend- 
ing to our national life the old prin- 
ciple of the local community." Ameri- 
cans, he affirmed, must consider them- 
selves all neighbors: “The many are 
the neighbors. In a national sense, the 
many, the neighbors, are the people 
of the United States as a whole.” Simi- 
larly, we remember John F. Kennedy 
above all for his stirring call to Ameri- 
cans to put aside self-interest on be- 
half of the national interest: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

Finally, of course, we return to Lyn- 
don Johnson’s Great Society, and see 
there again the familiar elements of 
progressive liberalism’s national com- 
munity: the programs to alleviate in- 
equality and to incorporate marginal 
groups, the summons to national one- 
ness, the exhortations to public-spirit- 
edness and compassion, the quest for 
the moral equivalent of war (in this 
case, a “war on poverty”). Twenty 
years ago, progressive liberalism’s vi- 
sion of national community had a sol- 
id grasp on America’s political con- 
sciousness. That was the vision that 
Walter Mondale hoped America would 
again accept as the basis of a great na- 
tional project in 1984. To understand 
Mondale’s failure, we have to under- 
stand what happened to the progres- 
sive vision in the last two decades. 

If there was a central theme in the 
diverse currents of dissatisfaction and 
unrest that marked the period imme- 
diately following Johnson’s election 
in 1964, it would have to be the loss of 
faith in the idea of national communi- 
ty that lay behind progressive liberal- 
ism. As Theodore White noted in The 
Making of the President, 1968, alien- 
ation became such a fashionable word 
in the politics of the period precisely 
because it captured this new skepti- 
cism: it was “the negative of the old 
words, the old faith that America was 
a community, and that government 
served the community.” This loss of 
faith in the old form of community 
was accompanied (and partially 
caused) by an upsurge of faith in a 
new form—one that promised to over- 
come alienation. This new (or rather, 
very old) form focused on the inti- 
mate, participatory community to be 
found in small groups, family, neigh- 
borhood, church, and ethnic and vol- 
untary association. 


Roosevelt, for instance, described the 





his new (or rather very old) form of community 
focuses on small groups—family, neighborhood, 
church, and ethnic and voluntary association. 





One strand of this new view of com- 
munity is to be found in the New Left 
thought of the 1960s. According to 
that thought, the society erected over 
the years by progressive liberalism 
was, in spite of its claims, radically an- 
ticommunitarian, characterized by 
the isolation and estrangement of its 
citizens. This was inevitable in a soci- 
ety governed by a massive, distant, 
alienating state bureaucracy, linked 
closely with giant business concerns in 
that unholy alliance the New Left 
came to call “corporate liberalism.” 
The New Left hoped to satisfy the 
hunger for community through its 
doctrine of “participatory democra- 
cy.” A society organized according to 
that principle would presumably de- 
volve major political and economic 
decision making to small, tightly knit 
local groups. According to Wini 
Breines, author of Communtty and Or- 
ganization in the New Left, the early 
demonstrations and sit-ins—charac- 
terized by “strength, solidarity, and 
caring...decentralization and spon- 
taneity...participation and communi- 
ty —confirmed the New Left's belief 
that participatory democracy was the 
best alternative to bureaucracy and 
alienation. Thus, as Greg Calvert of 
the radical Students for a Democratic 
Society put it, "while fighting to de- 
stroy the power of the loveless anti- 
community, we would ourselves create 
the community of love—the Beloved 
Community." 

This impulse also characterized the 
Black Power movement of the 1960s 
and 1970s. That movement repudiat- 
ed the integrationist premise of Lyn- 
don Johnson's civil-rights measures, 
because the effort to draw blacks into 


the larger, national community was 
based, as Stokely Carmichael and 
Charles Hamilton expressed it in 
Black Power, “on the assumption that 
there is nothing of value in the black 
community and that little of value 
could be created among black peo- 
ple.” Blacks should instead begin to 
“recognize the need to assert their 
own definitions, to reclaim their his- 
tory, their culture; to create their own 
sense of community and togetherness.” 
Carmichael and Hamilton noted proud- 
ly that black communities “are the 
only large segments of this society 
where people refer to each other as 
brother”—a sure sign, they claimed, 
of a “growing sense of community.” 

The most immediate and impor- 
tant political expression of the Black 
Power movement was the demand for 
community control of the instruments 
of social order—above all, the local 
school, but also the police, sanitation 
services and social-welfare agencies. 
Carmichael and Hamilton thus insist- 
ed that “we must begin to think of the 
black community as a base of organi- 
zation to control institutions in that 
community.” By assuming control of 
those institutions, black neighbor- 
hoods would presumably move closer 
to self-government, and would begin 
to develop notions of citizenship 
among their (currently alienated) in- 
habitants. The neighborhood would 
be drawn together more tightly— 
would be reminded of its oneness—by 
the celebration of black culture and 
morality in the schools and other pub- 
lic places. Blacks at the local level 
would, in short, become more of a 
true community. 

The new doctrines of decentralized 
community favored by the New Left 
and Black Power worked their way 
toward the mainstream of American 

















































politics (albeit in a modified form) 
through the presidential campaign of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy in 1968. 
In To Seek a Newer World, Kennedy ar- 
gued that “the loss of the sense of 
community is not just a problem of 
the ghetto; it affects all of us.” Citing 
Lewis Mumford’s dictum that “demo- 
cracy...begins and ends in communi- 
ties small enough for their members 
to meet face to face,” Kennedy called 
for a “decentralization of some mu- 
nicipal functions and some aspects of 
government into smaller units, no 
matter what the race or economic sta- 
tus of the governed.” 

A final note of dissatisfaction with 
the national community came in the 
1960s and 1970s from small groups 
and neighborhoods located at the end 
ofthe political spectrum opposite that 
occupied by the New Left. Lower-mid- 
dle-class, white, “blue-collar” neigh- 
borhoods, usually connected to the 
old industrial cities of the North and 
East, usually heavily “ethnic” (of 
Southern and Eastern European ori- 
gin), and often heavily Catholic, be- 
gan to join the other groups express- 
ing “alienation” from the federal 
government. That government— 
through what seemed to be cold, bu- 
reaucratic edict or equally cold judi- 
cial fiat—had launched an assault 
against the traditional prerogatives of 
locality and neighborhood to define 
and preserve their own ways of life. 
These people were told that they 
could neither pray in the local school, 
nor ban from the community forms of 
expression considered offensive and 
pornographic, nor enforce standards 
of sexual conduct considered appro- 
priate, nor define the conditions un- 
der which abortion might be proper. 
Their police forces seemed to have 
been robbed of the power to maintain 
the social order of the community, 
and crime flourished in the streets. Fi- 
nally, the progressive liberal goal of a 
racially integrated national commu- 
nity often seemed to call for measures 
that eroded even further the author- 
ity of the community. Housing re- 
strictions that had sustained ethnic 
homogeneity fell, seniority lists of 
union locals were disrupted, and, 
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above all, children were bused from 
the hallowed neighborhood school to 
distant destinations. 

The ethnic neighborhoods soon re- 
volted against what seemed to be ut- 
terly insensitive intrusions by the fed- 
eral bureaucracy and judiciary into 
their ways of life, and for the first time 
since the Depression, their loyalties to 
the party of progressive liberalism 
came into question. Some spokesmen 
for the ethnics—author Michael No- 
vak foremost among them—suggest- 
ed that behind the dissatisfaction with 
the Great Society lay a deeper unhap- 
piness with the entire liberal project. 
Ethnics had been the prime victims of 
progressivism’s Americanization pro- 
grams, and of the effort to create one 
vast, homogeneous national commu- 
nity through rationalization, bureau- 
cratization and centralization. Now, 
Novak insisted in The Rise of the Unmel- 
table Ethnics, the ethnic revolt signaled 
the end of acquiescence in that pro- 
ject, and a “turn toward the organic 
networks of communal life...family, 
ethnic groups and voluntary associa- 
tion in primary groups.” Though pe- 
culiarly ethnic in character, those 
organic networks were particularly 
promising remedies for the alienation 
of the broader public, including that 
of the young radicals; after all, Novak 
maintained, the New Left's “commu- 
nalism...is a conservative reaction 
...trying to recapture the threads of 
human association cut during the rise 
of the industrial order.” 

It appears, then, that although the 
“unmeltable ethnics” were defending 
established communities rather than 
trying to create new ones, their mes- 
sage was ultimately strikingly similar 
to those of the New Left and Black 
Power. They repudiated the idea of 
national community and its seeming- 
ly oppressive federal programs, and 
called for decentralization so that 
small, intimate participatory commu- 
nities could flourish at the local level. 

What explains the eclipse of the 
idea of national community during 
this period, and the rise of new no- 
tions of community? The answer in 
part is that the moral momentum of 
national community is extremely dif- 
ficult to sustain. The project attempts 
to create artificially, at the level of the 
nation, a sense of mutuality and one- 
ness that appears far more readily, al- 
most “naturally,” at the level of family 





and neighborhood. As noted earlier, 
this transfer is often possible in times 
of crisis, when the threat to the nation 
is sufficiently great that people do, in- 
deed, feel obliged to pull together as 
one. The United States had experi- 
enced a succession of such crises since 
1929—the Great Depression, World 
War II, the Cold War—and liberalism 
had used them to maximum effect to 
construct an ever more powerful cen- 
tral government. The extraordinary 
community-mindedness of national 
crisis is very demanding, however, 
and therefore difficult to sustain for 
long—especially when real crises are 
not available, and liberal Presidents 
must turn to “moral equivalents.” 
The momentum of the idea of nation- 
al community, sustained in part by 
perilous domestic and international 
developments since 1932, had simply 
given out by the mid-1960s. 

With the moral foundations of the 
libera. project thus eroding, its pro- 
grammatic superstructure—a massive, 
centralized federal government—was 
left in a peculiarly exposed and pre- 
carious position. Large segments of 
the American people no longer saw 
government as the instrument of 
high national purpose, having lost 
faith in that purpose. Government 
appeared, therefore, as a distant, 
alienating bureaucratic monstrosity, 
ceaselessly spawning intrusive, insen- 
sitive and expensive programs. What 
had originated as the instrument of 
community now seemed to many the 
antithesis of community. 

As faith in the idea of national com- 
munity eroded, it was perhaps inev- 
itable that the American people 
should have turned to the idea of 
community that finds expression in 
small, participatory groups such as 
family, neighborhood, and ethnic and 
volunzary associations. These are, af- 
ter all. more “naturally” communities 
and hence easier to create and sus- 
tain, if only because (to adapt an argu- 
ment of Tocqueville's) the connection 
between the individual's private in- 
terest and a larger group interest is 
easier to perceive in such limited 
gatherings. 

Americans had, furthermore, add- 
ed the authority of constitutional and 
political tradition to the authority of 
nature. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in 1787 reserved a number of 
important governing powers to the 














1968 and 1980 without denouncing centralized 
government and promising to reinvigorate the 
states and local, small communities. 





states, including, implicitly, the con- 
siderable power to regulate the health, 
safety and morals of their citizens. 
These features tended, more general- 
ly, to “send a powerful decentraliz- 
ing impulse throughout the Ameri- 
can system,” as political scientist Mar- 
tin Diamond has pointed out. The 
permanent political structure thus 
served to keep alive the states and lo- 
calities, and these, in turn, served to 
keep alive the spirit of the small, local 
community. 

That had been, of course, precisely 
the intention of those who had ar- 
gued on behalf of the decentralizing 
features when the Constitution was 
being written. The proponents of 
those features, the Anti-Federalists, 
maintained that true republicanism 
depended on the political vitality of 
the states and localities. Were public 
affairs to be put entirely in the hands 
of a powerful, distant, central govern- 
ment—and this, they charged, was the 
inevitable tendency of the proposed 
Constitution—citizens would soon 
lose interest in public matters. They 
would thereby cease to be citizens at 
all; in the not altogether inappropri- 
ate parlance of the 1960s, they would 
become “alienated.” Republicanism 
required sustained attention to public 
affairs—that is, public-spiritedness or 
civic virtue—and that was possible 
only when government was close to 
the people, as were, allegedly, the 
state and local governments. Sus- 
tained attention to public affairs also 
required that citizens be “close” to 
one another, that is, they feel them- 
selves to be part of a genuine commu- 
nity. And such a closely bonded com- 
munity, in turn, required a rough 
equality of wealth and power, a ho- 
mogeneity of population and a com- 


monly shared, rigorously inculcated 
moral or religious tradition. These 
conditions of community, the Anti- 
Federalists insisted, could again only 
be satisfied within the “small repub- 
lics” of the states and localities. 

In the New Left and Black Power 
movements we find the Anti-Federal- 
ist argument that individuals become 
citizens and acquire a sense of control 
over their own affairs only within the 
egalitarian “small republic” of the lo- 
cality. In the defenders of the ethnic 
neighborhoods we find an emphasis on 
homogeneity of population and the 
preservation of a common religious 
or moral tradition. And in all modern 
movements we find the Anti-Federal- 
ist contention that large, centralized 
government is ultimately alienating, 
and the preference for the small, local 
community. The movements of the 
1960s and 1970s indicated both that 
the small-republic spirit had by no 
means perished in modern industrial 
America, and that the national-com- 
munity idea simply was not an ade- 
quate substitute. 

The resurgence of small-republic 
sentiment was sufficiently strong in 
the 1960s and 1970s that it soon 
found its way into the mainstream of 
American politics. Indeed, every 
President from 1968 to 1980 was com- 
pelled to accommodate that sentiment 
with decentralist rhetoric and pro- 
grams; no one became President dur- 
ing this period without denouncing 
centralized, bureaucratic government 
and promising to reinvigorate the 
states and small, local communities. 

President Nixon, for instance, 





promised that the centerpiece of his 
administration would be a “New Fed- 
eralism,” in which “power, funds, and 
responsibility will flow from Wash- 
ington to the States and to the peo- 
ple,” through block grants and reve- 
nue sharing. The purpose of those 
programs would be to “restore to the 
States their proper rights and roles in 
the Federal system with a new empha- 
sis on and help for local responsive- 
ness,” and to “narrow the distance be- 
tween people and...government.” Presi- 
dent Ford generally echoed these sen- 
timents after Nixon's resignation. He 
pushed hard for the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant program in 
1974, for instance, because it would 
help “return power from the banks of 
the Potomac to the people in their 
own communities.” 

Ford was eventually ushered from 
office by a man who charged that the 
Republicans had, rhetoric notwith- 
standing, permitted the federal gov- 
ernment to become too large and in- 
efficient. Jimmy Carter, cultivating 
his image as a man steeped in the mor- 
al and religious traditions of small- 
town America, promised a new em- 
phasis on local community in his 
administration. He insisted that “the 
only way we will ever put the govern- 
ment back in its place is to restore the 


families and neighborhoods to their 


proper places.” After the election, 
Carter created a new unit at the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment—the Office of Neighbor- 
hood Voluntary Associations and 
Consumer Protection—and turned it 
over to a prominent neighborhood 
activist, the late Father Geno Baroni, 
who helped launch a series of neigh- 
borhood development initiatives. 
Though federal programs grew 
tremendously throughout the Nixon, 
Ford and Carter Administrations, 
such growth came increasingly to be 
described as illegitimate—the product 
of programmatic inertia, entrenched 
interest groups and bureaucrats, a 
fragmented congressional  struc- 
ture—even by the Presidents under 
whom such growth occurred. Federal 
programs no longer seemed to ex- 
press or reinforce the profound mor- 
al and political project of building a 
national community. After 1968, 
Presidents seldom affirmed in Lyn- 
don Johnson's confident tones the 
centrality of the federal government 





















in American life. No President spoke 


of building a “Great Society” in 
America. 

This context is essential for under- 
standing Ronald Reagan’s victory 
over Walter Mondale in 1984. Mon- 
dale constructed his campaign around 
the revival of the ideal of national 
community. “My America is a com- 
munity, a family, where we care for 
each other,” he insisted. 

Reagan, however, seems to see 
America neither as a great national 
community, nor—Mondale to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—as a discon- 
nected collection of rugged (and 
mean-spirited) individualists. He 
seems to see America, rather, as a na- 
tion of communities, rooted in the 
small-republic idea of intimate associ- 
ation in local communities, neighbor- 
hoods, families, and ethnic and vol- 
untary associations. As he formulated 
iton one occasion, he wants an Ameri- 
ca that is an “orderly, compassionate, 
pluralistic society—an archipelago of 
prospering communities and divergent 
Institutions.” 

Given these observations, it simply 
will not do to view the results of the 
1984 election as the triumph of naked 
selfishness over community. Mondale 
chose—or was compelled by his alle- 
giance to the progressive liberal tradi- 
tion—to tie his campaign to an idea of 
community that had been in decline 
for a decade and a half. It had been in 
decline because it no longer answered 
the quest for community ina way that 
was satisfactory to most Americans. 

As this idea had declined, Ameri- 
cans had begun to indicate that they 
now preferred to satisfy the quest for 
community in more traditional ways, 
and President Reagan, for most of his 
public life and certainly in 1984, had 
spoken precisely to this small-republic 
sentiment. For many Americans, he 
seemed to remain, even after four 
years in office, a “Washington outsi- 
der,” an opponent of centralized, bu- 
reaucratic government, a spokesman 
for the moral values of the small town 
and neighborhood. His popularity testi- 
fies to the continuing decline of the 
idea of national community, and the 
vitality of the small-republic renais- 
sance that began in the 1960s. * 


New Political 
Consensus 


By Michael Barone 
and Grant Ujifusa 


Both the 1984 election and a recent 
pronounced optimism in public-opinion 
polls indicate widespread satisfaction 
with the status quo in American political 
life. The present peaceful era, say 
Michael Barone and Grant Ujifusa, has 
given rise to a moderately conservative 
altitude among voters, largely because 
Americans tend to be skeptical of big 
government except during wartime or 
economic crises. 
Michael Barone is a senior writer 

on the editorial staff of The 
Washington Post, and Grant Ujifusa is 
a senior editor at Macmillan, a New 
York publishing house. This excerpt is 
from their Almanac of American 
Politics 1986. 


To understand American politics 
in the middle 1980s, you need to ac- 
cept something about the country that 
probably will be the first thing future 
historians will notice about our time, 
but which almost everyone fails to see 
or even denies today: the United 
States is a nation at peace. And not 
only—though this is the most impor- 
tant reason—because it is not at war, 
but because it is not likely to be in- 
volved in a major war any time soon. 
Itis also a nation at peace, to a greater 
extent than is realized, with itself. Be- 
neath the turmoil and clash of every- 
day American politics, beneath the 
sometimes apocalyptic rhetoric, Ameri- 
cans have been approaching a consen- 
sus about basic values and policies, 
and something resembling a consen- 
sus on the differences they are willing 
to tolerate in each other. Amid all the 
fashionable talk of the politics of 
alienation, angst and anomie, the 
election results of 1984 helped to re- 
veal Americans to themselves as rea- 
sonably pleased with the nation they 
have come to be. 

If you find this conclusion implau- 
sible, pause for a moment and consid- 
er the 1984 election returns. Taken 
together they show not a new Repub- 
lican majority or the further decay of 
an old Democratic coalition, though 
they provide tantalizing evidence of 
each. But the most striking thing 
about the election returns is that they 
show victories for incumbents. 

Incumbent victories are not by 
themselves proof that voters are satis- 
fied. They may just be repelled by the 
alternatives. But the incumbent vic- 
tories of 1984 followed a striking shift 
in the underlying currents of public 
opinion. Consider the responses to the 
political pollsters’ typical opening 
question, “Are things in the nation to- 
day going in the right direction, or are 
they pretty much off on the wrong 
track?” Through most of the 1970s 
and into the 1980s, the responses 
were almost always negative, some- 
times by more than two-to-one mar- 
gins. Only with the accessions of new 
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Presidents did optimism appear, and 
then quickly vanish. That happened 
again in 1981. But this time optimism 
reappeared in 1982, well in advance 
of the economic recovery, at a time 
when the United States was in Its 
fourth year of recession. In early 1984 
pollsters found most Americans opti- 
mistic about the direction of the na- 
tion, and over the summer and fall 
their optimism grew. Obviously this 
worked to the benefit of that most 
optimistic of incumbent Presidents, 
Ronald Reagan. But evidently it also 
worked to the benefit of incumbents 
of both parties running for offices of 
all kinds. 

The result was a ratification of the 
status quo. The voters voted to con- 
tinue the policies and spirit of Ronald 
Reagan—as modified and moderated 
by the sometimes different-minded 
Republicans in the Senate and the 
very different-minded Democrats in 
the House of Representatives. This is 
quite an extraordinary result. Only 
once before in American history have 
voters continued different parties in 
control of the two houses of Congress 
for three elections in a row, and that 
was in the 1880s when the balance be- 
tween the parties was much closer, 
and more regionally based, than it is 
now. The voters have shifted the po- 
litical fulcrum back and forth several 
times in the last decade, giving wide 
power to the Democrats in 1976 and 
giving Republicans control of the leg- 
islative process in 1980. But increas- 
ingly the fulcrum points seem closer 
together. The voters seem to have 
reached a balance they want. 

It is a balance that makes sense, at 
least in terms of the issues of the past. 
It was quite evident in the 1970s, well 
before the Republican victories of 
1980, that the public wanted limits set 
to the expansion of government. Yet 
it was also apparent, early in the first 
Reagan term, that the voters didn't 
want significant cuts in programs like 
Social Security that help the vast mid- 
dle class; the Republican-controlled 
Congress shied quickly away from any 
such proposals. The evidence is that 
the balance between the public and pri- 
vate sectors—the major domestic sub- 
ject of political debate in the United 
States for 50 years—is today pretty 
much where the public wants it and has 
voted to keep it, much to the frustra- 
tion of ideologues of Left or Right. 
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So is the balance on foreign policy. 
Here of course other elected officials 
haveonly a marginal effect on a deter- 
mined President—or on determined ex- 
ecutive-branch officials who have the 
confidence of the President. Yet they 
can set some limits, and do. Ameri- 
cans obviously came to regard the 
Carter Administration's foreign poli- 
cyas conceding too much; they prefer 
the more assertive policies of Ronald 
Reagan, but with their assertiveness 
toned down and their risks limited by 
concessions extracted from other 
politicians. 

Of course this balance in American 
politics won't last. The actors will 
change and, more important, the is- 
sues will too. But the fact that the 
United States is a nation at peace will, 
we must hope, not change. The histo- 
rian William McNeill has described 
how, through history, military mobili- 
zation has been accompanied by gov- 
ernment control over the economy: 
big war machines and big governments 
go together. In Pursuit of Power, he de- 
scribes "the twin processes that consti- 
tute a distinctive hallmark of the 20th 
century: the industrialization of war 
and politicization of economics." 
Arms races and wars tend to produce 
command economies, which are less 
efficient than and grow less than mar- 
ket economies, in this view. 

Certainly in a democracy citizens 
tolerance of government interference 
increases in wartime. The mobiliza- 
tion policies of 1917-18, as McNeill 
points out, helped inspire the New 
Deal; and it was World War II, and 
not the New Deal, that resulted in a 
steeply progressive Income tax. Fora 
time in the 1940s it looked as if Amer- 
icans might find most new housing 
built by the government, asin Britain; 
have most workers represented by 
unions, allied to Democratic adminis- 
trations; have a system of govern- 
ment economic planning and alloca- 
tion of resources. None of these 
things happened, but fierce battles 
were fought over them, and each had 
significant support. To a very large 
segment of the public, they didn't 
seem illegitimate or unthinkable. In 
a time when government is drafting 
young menand sending them to their 
deaths, it’s hard for others to com- 
plain that the government is taking 
their money. 

Today, as social historian and critic 





Irving Howe has noted, the political 
debate has moved to the right of where 
it was 40 years ago. Americans have 
more government, its share of the 
gross national product has increased 
largely because of increases in trans- 
fer payments and programs that help 
the middle class. But the United 
States has given up on expanding gov- 
ernment into areas where it seemed 
quite plausibly to be moving in the 
1940s: almost no one thinks it even 
worth arguing anymore that the gov- 
ernment should build housing or allo- 
cate capital or even encourage labor 
unions. 

That shift to the right has come 
during 40 years of peace. Uneasy 
peace, to be sure, and a peace punctu- 
ated by limited wars in Korea and 
Vietnam and (in terms of American 
involvement) minor skirmishes else- 
where. But Korea and Vietnam, how- 
ever much they may have shaped the 
attitudes of the young men who 
fought in them, have had nothing like 
the effect on the general society of a 
major war like that of 1941-45. In ma- 
jor wars death is widespread enough 
to make a demographic imprint on the 
population; military service is univer- 
sal enough to be dreaded everywhere; 
mobilization is pervasive enough to 
demand sacrifices of practically ev- 
eryone. No war since 1945 has had 
that kind of impact on the United 
States. Korea and Vietnam if any- 
thing tended to erode rather than 
strengthen the idea that government 
had legitimate claims on the persons 
and money of citizens. 

Now the United States has a Presi- 
dent whose attitudes and beliefs were 
shaped during those war-influenced 
years. Ronald Reagan, who began asa 
New Deal liberal and supporter of the 
war effort, became an opponent of big 
government and an advocate of cut- 
ting taxes. He came to office in an 
America 35 years away from major war 
and ready for his message. His poli- 
tics—or his politics as modified by 
Congress—is the natural politics ofa 
nation at peace. 

So, it can be argued, is his foreign 
policy. Reagan is a steady opponent of 
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the draft: no government compulsion 
here, either. America has in effect a 
free-enterprise military, filled by 
young men and women motivated by 
a mixture of economic incentives (job 
training as wellas pay) and by the spir- 
it of national pride which even Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Walter 
Mondale admitted Reagan has helped 
to inspire in the America of the 1980s. 
The quality of recruits, which im- 
proved during the Reagan recession 
years, also improved during the Rea- 
gan economic recovery. 

If a nation at peace is less tolerant of 
government intervention than a nation 
at war, so also is it more tolerant of di- 
versity in its own ranks. A nation at 
war is, literally, in uniform; it stresses 
the things that bind it together; it nec- 
essarily celebrates its unity and homo- 
geneity. The America at peace in the 
1980s does quite the opposite. The con- 
formity that so many observers no- 
ticed about the America of the 1950s 
has not always been a feature of the 
country's history, which is full of can- 
tankerousness and eccentricity, vari- 
ety and diversity; it was an artifact of 
the shared experiences of depression 
and, particularly, war which made 
Americans want to be more alike. 
There were still divisions in the '50s— 
regional, ethnic and racial, econom- 
ic—but, as the years went on, those di- 
visions tended to blur: the end of ra- 
cial segregation made the regions more 
alike, the decline of discrimination in 
daily life and the ongoing march of 
the generations submerged many ethnic 
and racial differences, the rising tide 
of affluence put the very large major- 
ity of Americans into an economic 
class that only a few enjoyed in the 
Roosevelt years. Yet at the same time, 
these increases in affluence and tol- 





eration were leading to greater cul- 
tural variety; Americans could afford 
to choose their own identity. 

For most Americans the unset- 
tled—and unsettling—issues of cul- 
tural values and ways of life are now 
more important and pressing than the 
mostly settled issues of economic poli- 
cy and ethnic division. Those issues 
do not cut in only one direction. The 
Democrats expected to be big winners 
in 1984 off the series of cultural issues 
they summed up in the phrase gender 
gap, which refers to the difference 
between men's and women's voting 
choices. Yet it was the Republicans 
who made large unanticipated gains 
among two culturally defined seg- 
ments of the electorate—voters under 
50 years of age and those interested in 
high technology, whom the Reagan 
campaign targeted shrewdly and with 
an understanding that it was not repli- 
cating something that had happened in 
the past but was producing new re- 
sults based on attitudes that have ma- 
jor consequences for the future. 

Those who thought the gender gap 
would swing the 1984 election to the 
Democrats made their mistake by ig- 
noring the overall context and the 
possibility of backlash. The kind of 
feminism associated with gender-gap 
enthusiasts did in fact create its own 
backlash. Also, underneath the over- 
all gender gap are other gaps. Mar- 
ried people are now a lot more Re- 
publican than unmarried people; 
divorced people vote differently from 
the wdowed, even when you control 
for age, and so on. Moreover, to the 
extent that gender-gap enthusiasts 
were protesting against things as they 
were, they found working against them 
the strong optimistic trend of opinion 
that was the decisive undercurrent in 
the 1984 elections. 

Working in tandem with that surge 
of optimism, in contrast, were the two 
unanticipated cultural trends that 
worked for Ronald Reagan. The first 
was the strong Republican trend 
among voters under 30. The Demo- 
crats, who supposed that voters under 
30 in the early 1980s would act just 
like voters under 30 in the late 1960s, 
were caught utterly by surprise—just 
like the demographers and political 
conservatives of the late 1960s, who 
thought that the baby-boom genera- 
tion (defined as those born between 
1947 and 1962) would turn out to be 









like its parents’ generation, complete 
with large families and conventional, 
conformist cultural attitudes. The 
natural rebelliousness of this genera- 
tion of youth seems to have been di- 
rected, not at all the American institu- 
tions which Americans generally have 
been corrosively criticizing for the last 
dozen years, but at the habit of corro- 
sive criticism itself. They looked 
around at a country that Democrats 
and news commentators and grownups 
generally have been saying is in the 
terminal stages of decay and saw that 
it was actually a pretty decent place: a 
nation of widely shared affluence, of 
tolerance, of achievement. They gravi- 
tated naturally to the one politician 
who has been delivering this message 
all along, even when it went against 
the grain—Ronald Reagan. 

So, though it was not noticed as 
much, did America’s technology-mind- 
ed citizens. The environmental and 
cultural issues which once attracted 
such voters to liberal banners now 
seem settled. The economic policies 
of Reagan Republicans—lower taxes— 
seem unmistakably to have stimulat- 
ed a round of technological innova- 
tion and economic growth. The Dem- 
ocrats tend to see technology, from 
smokestack industries to nuclear power, 
from the latest strategic nuclear weapons 
to the 20th century’s proliferation of 
the automobile, as a threat. But by the 
middle 1980s, when millions of Ameri- 
cans were buying video-cassette re- 
corders and home computers, technol- 
ogy seemed user-friendly. It was 
making life better. 

Reagan won because most voters 
thought he stood for prosperity and 
for peace, in a nation which they rec- 
ognized, after years of negativism and 
cynicism, as a prosperous and peace- 
ful place. As for the immediate fu- 
ture, those who are looking for politi- 
cal upheaval or realignment, for a 
leftward lurch in response to econom- 
ic troubles or for the emergence of a 
reliable Republican majority in ap- 
proval of all of Ronald Reagan's poli- 
cies seem likely to be disappointed. 
The 1984 elections portray the Unit- 
ed States as a nation at peace—a peo- 
ple who, for a time at least, have 
reached an equilibrium they would 
like to maintain. è 
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Two movements are occurring 
simultaneously on the American 
religious scene: the decline in 
membership among mainline Protestant 
denominations, primarily among those 
that are liberal in social outlook, and the 
rapid growth of fundamentalist groups 
that interpret the Bible more strictly and 
call for traditional moral values in 
public life. The common thread is a 
growing religious individualism. Less 
bound to inherited beliefs, "faith becomes 
a highly individualized, privatized 
matter," as Wade Clark Roof and 
William McKinney put it. 

Roof is a professor of sociology at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
McKinney, research director for the 
United Church Board of Homeland 
Ministries, has written Religion's 
Public Presence. 


Religion, in the view of most Amer- 
icans, is personal, a matter of one's 
opinion, a private matter with which 
neither church nor state has the right 
to interfere. A Gallup poll finds that 
81 percent of the U.S. population 
feels “an individual should arrive at 
his or her own religious beliefs inde- 
pendent of any church or synagogue” 
and that 78 percent feels "a person 
can bea good Christian or Jew without 
attending a church or synagogue." That 
trends have moved in the direction of 
greater religious privatism in this cen- 
tury is hardly disputable. 

Yet three other observations about 
the current scene also seem irrefutable: 

|. Americans continue to identi- 
fy with the historic religious tradi- 
tions. The same polls that suggest the 
strength of religious individualism in 
the United States also reveal that 90 
percent of the population expresses a 
religious preference and two-thirds 
are members of a local church or syn- 
agogue. Even the unchurched and 
those only nominally involved in or- 
ganized religion tend to a remarkable 
degree to profess loyalty to their reli- 
gious tradition. 

2. For Americans, religious 
groups continue to fulfill important 
quasi-ethnic functions, providing 
millions with a sense of meaning and 
belonging. Even in a time when 
church religion may not be highly sa- 
lient for many and connections be- 
tween faith and life seem vague, such 
groups remain deeply embedded in 
American life as major voluntary or- 
ganizations. Like the family, the 
neighborhood and other voluntary ac- 
tivities, religious groups are “mediat- 
ing structures," linking individuals 
and families to the larger social order; 
they are people-sized, face-to-face in- 
stitutions where the things that matter 
most in personal and communal life can 
be dealt with. 

3. Religious themes have taken 
on new significance in the public are- 
na. A greater evangelical and funda- 
mentalist religious presence, plus po- 
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larization along ideological lines, has 
made Americans keenly aware of the 
differing religious traditions that 
make up the American religious mo- 
saic. In a crystalized and very forceful 
way, religious developments of the 
past decade have forced to the fore- 
front the question of religious Ameri- 
ca—if, and in what way, the country 
can be conceived of as a sacred 
enterprise. 

Another trend in keeping with 
greater individualism is that in the 
years since midcentury, the United 
States has become much more plural- 
istic in its religious life. Far from be- 
ing the “triple melting pot” of Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews that religion 
scholar Will Herberg envisioned in 
the 1950s, religious boundaries have 
developed in new and unanticipated 
ways. Denominational identities did 
not dissolve as some—including Her- 
berg—expected they would in the 
course of assimilation; there have 
been denominational unions—mainly 
reunions between different branches 
of similar churches—but institutional 
attachments are as strong and maybe 
stronger today than they were three 
decades ago. 

A broad profile of religious Ameri- 
ca currently is as follows: liberal Prot- 
estants comprise approximately nine 
percent of the population; moderate 
Protestants, 24 percent; conservative 
Protestants, 15 percent; black Protes- 
tants, nine percent; Catholics, 26 per- 
cent; Jews, two percent; other faiths, 
eight percent; and nonaffiliates, sev- 
en percent. 

Over the years, however, there 
have been gradual but significant 
changes in the relative sizes of the 
three great religious communities— 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. Most 
notable is the steady decline of the 
Protestant majority. Since 1952 Prot- 
estant preferences have declined 
from 67 percent of the population to 
57 percent. These losses continue a 
larger pattern of Protestant decline 
throughout this century. In general, 
the losses resulted more from de- 
creasing numbers of new members 
among such liberal mainline denomi- 
nations as the Episcopalians, United 
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Methodists and Presbyterians than 
increases in dropouts. Proportionate- 
ly fewer persons were joining after 
the mid- 1960s, and among those join- 
ing, fewer were becoming active par- 
ticipants. Younger adults were con- 
spicuously absent, raising speculation 
about a lost generation in these 
churches. 

But more than a matter of num- 
bers, the erosion of Protestant 
strength is a matter of ethos. Histori- 
ans date the beginnings of the Protes- 
tant establishment's decline early in 
the 20th century, but the age of Prot- 
estant dominance did not really end 
in the minds of Americans until the 
1960s. The nation elected a Roman 
Catholic President, and a Supreme 
Court decision rendering public- 
school prayer unconstitutional pro- 
foundly undercut Protestantism’s 
hold on the culture. Even more so 
now than when he wrote it, Herberg’s 
comment is true: “Protestantism in 
America today presents the anomaly 
of a strong majority group with a 
growing minority consciousness.” 

In contrast, the Catholic communi- 
ty has steadily grown almost decade 
by decade. In the short space of 30 
years Catholics increased from 22 
percent to 26 percent of the popula- 
tion. Benefiting froma high birthrate 
and immigration, they have gained 
numbers in about the same proportion 
as Protestants have lost them. Of 
course, they have grown in social 
standing and cultural influence as 
well. In the postwar period, Catholics 
made spectacular gains in education, 
occupational status and income, such 
that their overall status levels are now 
equal to those of Protestants. With up- 
ward mobility and assimilation, they 






have come to resemble Protestants in 
many respects: in social attitudes, po- 
litical-party affiliation and in reli- 
gious practices. 

To a lesser extent, Catholicism 
even experienced some of the same 
reverberations as mainline Protestant- 
ism. While membership continued to 
increase, it was at a declining rate. De- 
clines in religious participation were 
striking, from 74 percent of Catholics 
attending mass weekly in 1958 to 51 per- 
cent in 1982. The declines were most 
evident for young, upwardly mobile 
communicants. 

The Jewish population appears to 
have declined relative to the others. A 
low birthrate and high levels of inter- 
marriage have worked to keep the size 
of this faith community relatively 
small. Even so, Jews remain a distinc- 
tive and identifiable religious minor- 
ity whose social standing and influence 
are disproportionate to their numbers. 

All three of these religious commu- 
nities are experiencing declines in 
participation. From the 1940s until 
the mid-1960s, roughly three-quarters 
of the American population consis- 
tently reported they were church or 
synagogue members. But polls in the 
1970s began to show distinct declines, 
to a low 67 percent in 1982. 

Virtually all the churches that have 
continued to grow after World War II 
are conservative— particularly Protes- 
tant evangelical and fundamentalist 
bodies—with membership increases 
often exceeding the nation's popula- 
tion growth rate. Among these bodies 
are the Seventh-Day Adventists, the 
Church of the Nazarene, Assemblies 
of God, the Salvation Army and vari- 
ous small pentecostal and holiness 
groups. In both the 1960s and 1970s 
these churches grew at phenomenal 
rates, some as much as 60 to 70 per- 





cent each decade. The Southern Bap- 
tists also grew, becoming in 1967 the 
largest Protestant denomination. In- 
dicators other than membership sug- 
gested an upswing in religious conser- 
vatism: church-school enrollments, 
missionary support, book publishing, 
the founding of Christian schools. 
This marked growth in the conserva- 
tive faiths along with the liberal de- 
clines indicated, as religious historian 
Martin Marty has noted, a “seismic 
shift” in the nation’s religious 
landscape. 

Nor was the shift limited to conser- 
vative Protestantism. Within Catholi- 
cism there was reaction to the liturgi- 
cal and modernizing trends set in 
motion by Vatican II. While some 
sought to adapt to new ways, others 
called fora return to traditional Cath- 
olic values and authority. Within 
American Judaism there was a dis- 
cernible shift in mood as well. Ortho- 
dox Judaism in the 1970s grew more 
rapidly than did more liberal 
branches. Rejecting what many re- 
garded as the lax observance of the lat- 
ter, growing numbers of Jews turned to 
the more traditional faith in search of 
a distinct religious identity and pre- 
scribed way of life. 

In many sectors, then, conservative 
religious currents were flowing. A 
dominant secular culture provoked 
deep antimodern reactions. In reli- 
gion, as in other realms, a back-to-ba- 
sics mood prevailed. Evangelical and 
fundamentalist faiths flourished as 
the cultural and religious center 
seemed to collapse. Rigid and de- 
manding beliefs, traditional values, 
certainty, absolutist moral teach- 
ings—all seemed to fill the needs of 
the times. By drawing cognitive and 
behavioral boundaries and adhering 
generally to a nonaccommodating 
stance toward modernity, these faiths 
offer a clear alternative to secular 
points of view. 

Nowhere is the tide of religious 
conservatism more visible than in the 
growing confrontation over moral is- 
sues. By the late 1970s, supporters of 
the conservative ideologies of the reli- 
gious Right clashed on one issue after 
another with ideologies they unceas- 
ingly labeled “secular humanism.” 
Views came to be most polarized 
around two basic social institutions: 
the family and the school. Profamily 
leaders crusaded for a return to tradi- 
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tional roles for men and women and 
actively opposed equal legal protec- 
tion for women and homosexuals. The 
polls show that evangelicals and fun- 
damentalists are far more inclined 
than mainliners to favor a ban on 
abortion and to oppose the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution. 

Like the family, public schools were 
viewed with great concern. Leaders in 
the profamily movement accused the 
schools of eroding the morality of 
children by teaching evolution, by us- 
ing humanist textbooks, and by not 
having mandatory school prayer. 
There is widespread support for a 
constitutional amendment permit- 
ting prayer in the schools, and the 
public seems to be about equally di- 
vided on whether evolution or crea- 
tionism should be taught in the 
classroom. 

The New Christian Right has 
emerged as a visible force, partly as a 
result of the electronic church and its 
vast network of religious program- 
ming and popular television preach- 
ers. But the change is more than just 
an increase in media exposure: there 
is a new tone of political involvement. 
Long known for their private faith 
and suspicion of involvement in poli- 
tics, fundamentalists have become 
more involved in voter registration; 
in speaking out on issues such as 
school prayer, abortion, pornogra- 
phy and national defense; and in 
openly endorsing or denouncing can- 
didates for public office on the basis of 
their voting records or positions on is- 
sues. President Reagan’s landslide 
second-term victory reflects to some 
extent this new activism. The Moral 
Majority and Religious Roundtable 
have thrust the religious Right into 
the public arena in an effort to re- 
shape American public life, calling 
for traditional moral values and a re- 
turn to Christian America. Focusing 
on moral, and not simply religious, 
concerns, evangelical and fundamen- 
talist leaders have been able to forge 
an alliance with others also disturbed 
by these issues—religionists as diverse 
as Mormons, traditional Catholics and 
some Jews. 

In sum, the traditional ascriptive 
loyalties that once shaped America’s 
religious communities have lost much 
of their hold in the contemporary set- 
ting. The lines of class, race, ethnicity 
and region—the “social sources of 
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denominationalism” identified by 
theologian H. Richard Niebuhra half 
century ago—are not as clearly drawn 
today as they were in an earlier time. 
Niebuhr wrote of a time when the 
country was in its formative stages 
and the religious communities were 
taking shape around the evolving 
caste and class cleavages of the peri- 
od. Since then social and demograph- 
ic shifts have significantly altered the 
social basis of religious life and have 
leveled many of the historical differ- 
ences in doctrine and piety. These 
trends, combined with greater con- 
frontation between religious and sec- 
ular forces, now place the denomina- 
tional scene in flux and are bringing 
about new relationships between reli- 
gion and culture. 

Modernity creates a situation in 
which faith becomes a highly individ- 
ualized, privatized matter. Less and 
less bound to an inherited faith, the 
present-day believer is able to shop 
around in a consumer market of reli- 
gious alternatives and pick and 
choose among aspects of belief and 
practice. As sociologist Peter L. 
Berger points out, the modern plural- 
istic world forces upon individuals a 
“heretical imperative"—the necessity 
to choose among alternative interpre- 
tations and select those elements 
within a single heritage that are illu- 
minating from those that are not. 
That is to say, in the tradition of reli- 
gious voluntarism, the individual is 
givena great deal of autonomy as well 
as responsibility in arriving at a reli- 
gious frame of reference. Religious 
pluralism of course encourages the 
privatization of faith, as it forces a de- 
nominational preference, and trends 
ofthe modern period have further ac- 
centuated this tendency. Greater op- 
portunity to exercise choice on the 
part of the believer is simply the logi- 
cal extension of religious volunta- 
rism, or as the late sociologist Talcott 
Parsons once said, "the individual is 
bound only by responsible personal 
commitment, not by any factor of 
ascription." 

Trends toward religious privatism 
are evident in all the major faiths. Lib- 
eral Protestantism especially is vul- 
nerable. Because the liberal churches 
have historically encouraged free- 
dom of choice among their members, 
institutional loyalties often suffer. 
Consequently, some members in these 





churches can be thought of as believ- 

ers but not belongers in the conven- 
tional sense. But even in the conserva- 
tive churches, where group loyalties 
are stronger, there is great emphasis 
on individual salvation and personal 
responsibility. Evangelism thrives on 
individuals who make their own deci- 
sions; first comes the decision to be- 
lieve, and then comes voluntary mem- 
bership in the church. Perhaps the 
appealofthe electronic church and its 
television preachers to so many evan- 
gelical, fundamentalist Americans is 
that they particularize and render pri- 
vate religious experience and choice. 

Even within the tradition with the 
greatest heritage of ecclesiastical au- 
thority—American | Catholicism—there 
are ample signs of a growing religious 
individualism. Vatican II unleashed 
enormous energies in this direction. 
In the United States especially, with 
its heritage of religious voluntarism, 
the relaxation of institutional stan- 
dards led to what Catholic sociologist 
Andrew M. Greeley describes as selec- 
tive Catholicism—with emphasis on 
participation as a matter of individual 
conscience and on drawing on the tra- 
dition as one chooses. Over the past 
decade many young Catholics have 
opted for religious styles that allow 
for greater individuality in matters of 
belief and practice, and with this 
choice has come less respect for the 
authority of the church, especially in 
matters of sexual morality and per- 
sonal lifestyle. 

Yet it would be easy to overstate the 
case for a growing religious individ- 
ualism. With the possible exception of 
liberal Protestants, group-based insti- 
tutional attachments remain | fairly 
strong for conservative Protestants, 
blacks, Jews and many Catholics. 
Quasi-ethnic communal ties are not 
diminishing in any significant way. 
Even those who are highly privatized 
in their faith tend not to lose their reli- 
gious identities. For example, many 
who have drifted away from regular 
mass still think of themselves as Cath- 
olics. Finally, declines in church atten- 
dance appear to have bottomed out in 
the late 1970s, which may portend a 
more stable period of institutional re- 
ligious attachments for the future. + 
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The world of the American intellectual 
has undergone aradical change since the 
days in the 1940s and '50s when a 
handful of left-wing New Yorkers 
associated with Partisan Review 
wielded considerable influence on 
American cultural life. And this 
change, notes James Atlas, is not only 
one of political orientation. In the 
following article, Atlas, a contributing 
editor to Vanity Fair and biographer 

of poet Delmore Schwartz, discusses 
some of the cultural and economic factors 
that have shaped a new generation of 
American intellectuals. 





Partisan Review was a magazine | 
read avidly in college. I read not just 
the current issues, but the heavy, ma- 
roon-bound volumes from the 1930s 
and '40s announcing the latest article 
by Lionel Trilling or Edmund Wilson, 
anew poem by Wallace Stevens or Al- 
len Tate, a story by Saul Bellow or 
Bernard Malamud. To see the work 
of my literary heroes in its original 
form, the way it had appeared before 
most of them were famous, was a 
strange experience; it made them 
somehow less sanctified, more real. I 
was discovering these writers the way 
their original audience had, leafing 
through a periodical meant to be 
picked up from the newsstand and 
read in a Greenwich Village cafeteria 
in New York City. 

Partisan Review is still a going con- 
cern. It recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary with a giant issue featur- 
ing work by eminent contributors 
from several generations: Diana 
Trilling, Alfred Kazin, Philip Roth, 
Norman Podhoretz, Leonard Michaels 
and on down to a handful of writers 
just beginning to establish them- 
selves. But the spirit of that issue was 
largely nostalgic; the passions that an- 
imated the 1930s and '40s are history. 

“Our literature, our culture, our 
politics are full of contradictions and 
reversals and polarizations," William 
Phillips, the magazine's cofounder and 
still its editor, wrote in his introduc- 
tion. The old political categories are 
obsolete. The endless debates be- 
tween various factions on the Left 
about Stalinism versus Trotskyism, 
the role of intellectuals in American 
life, the relationship between politics 
and art, have given way to acrimoni- 
ous disputes between neoconserva- 
tives and a dwindling band of liberals. 
Literary criticism, once the prove- 
nance of free-lance intellectuals, has 
become the property of academics and 
journalists. Whatever their current 
political allegiances, the surviving 
New York intellectuals agree on one 
thing: the world isn't what it was. 

The surest sign of any group's de- 
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mise is the appearance of memoirs, 
and the New York intellectuals have 
been busy writing theirs: Lionel 
Abel's The Intellectual Follies, William 
Phillips A Partisan View, Irving 
Howe's A Margin of Hope and William 
Barrett's The Truants [see Dialogue 59] 
have appeared in the last few years. 
Sidney Hook is at work on a memoir 
entitled Out of Step: A Life in the Twenti- 
eth Century, and Diana Trilling is writ- 
ing a book about her life with her late 
husband, Lionel. There are half a dozen 
other books in the works on Trilling, 
as well as a biography of Philip Rahv, 
one of Partisan Review’s founders, and 
a forthcoming study of the whole group. 

Who made up this self-appointed 
elite? “They are, or until recently 
have been, anti-Communist,” wrote 
Irving Howe in a famous 1967 essay, 
“they are, or until some time ago 
were, radicals; they have a fondness 
for ideological speculation; they write 
literary criticism with a strong social 
emphasis; they revel in polemic; they 
strive self-consciously to be ‘brilliant’; 
and by birth or osmosis, they are 
Jews.” Cosmopolitan, erudite, argu- 
mentative, the New York intellectuals 
were custodians of culture, interpret- 
ers of Marxism, existentialism—what- 
ever was in the air. 

“The definition of a New York in- 
tellectual is to think he’s the last one,” 
says Morris Dickstein, a professor of 
English at Queens College in New 
York and author of a book on the 
1960s, Gates of Eden. And indeed, that 
type—radical, Manhattan-bound, ori- 
ented toward Marxism and European 
literature—has left few heirs. A 
changing economy, the political 
march to the Right, the assimilation of 
Jews into mainstream America, the 
proliferation of universities, and a city 
changed beyond recognition since the 
1940s have rendered obsolete the ur- 
ban intellectuals of an earlier time. 

Intellectuals have always composed 
an adversarial elite; it’s in the very na- 
ture of the job. In 19th-century Paris, 
in Russia during its succession of rev- 
olutions, they were anarchists and 
radicals, dedicated to the overthrow 
of despotic governments. But to be an 
intellectual isn’t necessarily to be on 
the Left. It's a paradox that so many of 

































the great modernists championed in the 
pages of Partisan Review—W.B. Yeats, 
Ezra Pound and D.H. Lawrence—were 
antidemocratic, even reactionary. 
T.S. Eliot declared himself a royalist 
in politics, a classicist in literature and 
an Anglo-Catholic in religion. The 
important thing was to criticize soci- 
ety—from whatever vantage offered 
the best defense of culture against the 
philistines. 

The New York intellectuals were 
left-wing as a matter of course. "Ev- 
eryone assumed you were some kind 
of socialist," says Irving Kristol, coedi- 
tor of The Public Interest. What was 
endlessly debated was where on the 
Left you stood. 

The prevailing ideology among 
New York intellectuals today is neo- 
conservative. Intellectuals, like every- 
one else, tend to follow power. What 
neoconservatives have been saying 
for years—that revolutionary move- 
ments invariably pose a threat to the 
autonomy of culture—has been more 
widely acknowledged. Partisan Re- 
view, which maintained a dogged 
sympathy for the uprisings of the 
1960s, was undone by that turbulent 
decade without even knowing it. 

“The counterculture discredited 
the intellectual vocation," says Hilton 
Kramer, who gave up his job as chief 
art critic of The New York Times in 1982 
to found The New Criterion, a small-cir- 
culation magazine devoted to cultural 
criticism. "It was their assault on the 
whole enterprise of high culture that 
created the polarity between serious 
criticism on the one hand and advoca- 
cy journalism on the other." For Kra- 
mer, the Vietnam protests of the 
1960s represented an attack on au- 
thority, a subversion of civilized val- 
ues. "We are still living in the after- 
math of the insidious assault on mind 
that wasone ofthe most repulsive fea- 
tures of the radical movement of the 
'60s," he declared in one of The New 
Criterion's early editorials. In Kra- 
mer's view, "the leftward turn in our 
political life" went unchallenged by 
intellectuals—worse, went unacknowl- 
edged—even though that leftward 
turn proved a threat to their own 
authority. 

Norman Podhoretz, the editor of 
Commentary, concurs. “You have to re- 
member that the older group around 
Partisan Review had a real passion for 
literature,” he says. “It was really the 








central activity in those days.” Pod- 
horetz himself started out as a literary 
critic. Hisearly appraisals of John Up- 
dike, Mary McCarthy and Saul Bellow 
were as controversial in the 1950s and 
early 60s as his neoconservative polit- 
ical writings are today. But culture 
was “politicized” during the '60s, Pod- 
horetz argues; the energies that had 
gone into literature were diverted to 
political and social issues. 

In 1952, Harvard sociologist Dan- 
iel Bell recalls in Partisan Review's 
50th-anniversary issue, the timid sug- 
gestion ventured in the magazine’s 
symposium on “Our Country and Our 
Cuiture” that intellectuals had grown 
weary of their alienation from Ameri- 
can life was met with “astonishment, 
incredulity and even outrage.” Three 
decades later, Bell notes an opposite 
phenomenon: a class of intellectuals 
“for whom the affirmation of Ameri- 
ca and capitalism has become the 
ground of their existence, and for 
whom criticism of America is an 
affront.” 

Despite modest circulations, the 
neoconservative journals—such as 
The Public Interest, Commentary, The 
New Criterion—are highly influential, 
both in government and cultural cir- 
cles. “The neocons are the real heirs 
of the New York intellectuals," says 
Paul Berman, a young Marxist liter- 
ary critic. “They're the ones who still 
believe in the power of ideas—the 
conviction that if you can get the anal- 
ysis of society straight, you'll accom- 
plish great things." 

What the neoconservatives have on 
their side, apart from the general 
spirit of the times, is a consensus 
about issues—or at least a sense of 
what the issues are. “There's no 
equivalent on the Left today to what 
the Communist Party meant for intel- 
lectuals in the 30s," says Greil Mar- 
cus, a cultural critic and former con- 
tributor to Rolling Stone. "It was the 
great unifying issue”—no matter 
which side you were on. The belief 
among intellectuals on the Left that a 
socialist revolution could happen in 
America is gone from the little maga- 
zines. Radical theory has been largely 
consigned to specialist journals pub- 
lished out of universities. Politics now 





is largely the provenance of contribu- 
tors to the neoconservative journals— 
whom Leon Wieseltier, the literary 
editor of The New Republic, calls “poli- 
cy intellectuals." 

So influential are the neoconserva- 
tives today that they even have disci- 
ples. The youthful contributors to 
Hilton Kramers magazine—Bruce 
Bawer, Mimi Kramer, Roger Kimball— 
are still in their 20’s, but they manage 
to sound like the imperious British 
critic F.R. Leavis. Their articles are 
full of lofty pronouncements about 
“moral values,” “the crisis in the hu- 
manities,” “the significance of art.” 
Their mission is to defend American 
culture against shoddy merchandise, 
and they don't shirk from the task. 

Podhoretz, too, has a roster of artic- 
ulate young contributors—including 
Steven C. Munson and Roger Kaplan, 
Nick Eberstadt and Daniel Pipes. And 
he has a considerable following on 
campus; students write papers and 
dissertations on his work. But the 
neoconservative influence is decep- 
tive, cautions Podhoretz. New York 
intellectual life is still under the 
thumb of what he calls “the dominant 
liberal culture,” largely the crowd as- 
sociated with The New York Review of 
Books, long a vociferous opponent of 
U.S. government domestic and foreign 
policy. Though it has become some- 
what staid of late, concentrating more 
on belles lettres than on politics, The 
New York Review of Books is still anathe- 
ma to the neoconservatives. Despite 
its unremitting seriousness, its will- 
ingness to publish long academic es- 
says by eminent scholars, the maga- 
zine takes a tolerant view of the 1960s, 
and of the culture that came out of 
that decade. Its editors, Robert Silvers 
and Barbara Epstein, have never hesi- 
tated to publish James Wolcott on a 
rock group, the Rolling Stones, beside 
an essay by John Kenneth Galbraith 
on Keynesian economics, or Susan 
Sontag on photography beside a re- 
view of books about Watteau. 

Sontag’s sympathy with new devel- 
opments on the cultural scene, her 
openness to film, popular music and 
pop art, epitomizes for neoconserva- 
tives the trendiness of the Left, its 
promiscuous embrace of the new. In 
dismissing the crucial distinction be- 
tween “high” and “low” art, Sontag 
was undermining the basic authority 
of criticism. Her heresy was to suggest 
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that high culture wasn't the only cul- 
ture worthy of appreciation. 

This supposition goes to the heart 
of the difference between the heyday 
of Partisan Review and now. It would 
never have occurred to the old New 
York intellectuals to challenge the dis- 
tinction between the high culture and 
mass culture—Broadway theater, mov- 
ies, best sellers, popular music. You 
could go to the movies, or even be- 
come a movie critic like James Agee, 
Delmore Schwartz and Dwight Macdon- 
ald. But, with a few classic exceptions, 
you couldn't make any claims for them 
as art. Everything was judged by the 
same intransigent standard: it either 
was art or it wasn’t. Works that were 
popular but serious, that occupied 
the middle ground —what Macdonald 
termed “Midcult”—posed a threat to 
the sanctity of high culture. “The dan- 
ger,’ Macdonald warned in a well- 
known essay, “Masscult and Midcult,” 
"is that the values of Midcult, instead 
of being transitional—the price of 
progress —may now themselves become 
a debased, permanent standard.” 

What unites the intellectuals of the 
older generation, both of the Left and 
of the Right, is their suspicion of pop- 
ular culture. Most intellectuals—or 
let’s just say critics—of my generation 
[now in their 30's] aren't interested in 
the difference between Stravinsky and 
the art-rock group Talking Heads. 

Today the rock critic Robert Christ- 
gau writes in The Village Voice on 
Marxist critic Raymond Williams; Leon 
Wieseltier writes in Vanity Fair on rock 
phenomenon Prince; Mark Crispin 
Miller, an assistant professor of the 
writing seminars at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, writes on Elvis Presley in The 
New York Review of Books. Greil Marcus 
Is at work on a book about dada, punk 
rock and "some very obscure French 
cultural revolutionaries, with a few 
medieval heretics thrown in." For 
Marcus, one of the most influential 
pronouncements of the 1960s was 
Christgau's insistence that any defini- 
tion of a great artist that couldn't in- 
clude seminal rock-and-roller Chuck 
Berry as well as Proust was worthless. 
If it’s interesting, if it works, it’s good. 

Why have so many younger critics 
dispensed with this once crucial dis- 
tinction? Diana Trilling blames televi- 
sion, "the great leveler." Hilton Kra- 
mer blames the media, which have 
"appropriated the symbols, vocabu- 
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lary and rhetorical strategies of high 
culture" while disdaining high cul- 
ture itself. William Barrett blames a 
lot of things: the decline of religion, 
the campus turmoil of the '60s and 
"the squalid atmosphere of permis- 
siveness" it ushered in, the transfor- 
mation of psychoanalysis from a the- 
ory of human nature to an excuse for 
liberation from societal constraints. 
Others blame the decline in literacy. 
“Just to have read alot of books makes 
one old-fashioned,” complains Sontag. 

For the old school of New York in- 
tellectuals, the life of the mind was 
paramount; it made them what they 
were. "I read as if books would fill my 
every gap, remedy every flaw, let me 
at last into the great world that was 
anything out of Brownsville,” Alfred 
Kazin recalled in his memoir A Walker 
im the City. 

You didn't have to be Jewish to be a 
New York intellectual—Macdonald, 
William Barrett and Mary McCarthy 
come instantly to mind—but it 
helped. Novelist and critic Elizabeth 
Hardwick, who was born in Ken- 
tucky, has often claimed that she 
came to New York in order to be a 
Jewish intellectual. Barrett describes 
in The Truants an atmosphere so “per- 
vasively Jewish" that he tended to for- 
get he was "not a Jew after all." 

If Jews became free-lance intellec- 
tuals, it wasn't necessarily by choice. 
The English departments of universi- 
ties weren't open to them in the 1930s 
and '40s. By the end of the 1950s, 
though, the once subversive group of 
novelists and critics loosely gathered 
around Partisan Review were mem- 
bers of society; they were in good 
standing. In 1953, Bellow could begin 
The Adventures of Augie March with the 
declaration: “I am an American, Chi- 





cago-born.” Not a Jew. An American. 

By and large, the 1960s were a com- 
fortable decade for the New York in- 
tellectuals. There was money to be 
had from publishers; the large-circu- 
lation magazines once disdained as 
middlebrow were now hospitable to 
highbrows. “For better or worse, most 
writers no longer accept alienation as 
the artist's fate in America,” the edi- 
tors of Partisan Review announced in 
1952. "On the contrary, they want 
very much to be a part of American 
life." And by the 1960s, they were. 

The New York intellectuals had a 
significant influence on the literary 
culture. They promoted the great Eu- 
ropean modernists; they produced de- 
finitive essays on the poets and novel- 
ists of their own time; above all, they 
established the seriousness of the in- 
tellectual enterprise—united, in Lio- 
nel Trilling's words, "the activity of 
politics...with the imagination under 
the aspect of mind." 

It was the intensity, that sense of 
high purpose, that fascinated me when 
I pored over back issues of the maga- 
zine. For all their squabbling and cul- 
tural parochialism, the contributors 
to the old Partisan Review had a con- 
viction about the importance of litera- 
ture that transcended ideological de- 
bate. There was something almost 
priestly in their approach to books. 
They saw themselves as inheritors of a 
tradition, devoted to the canon of 
high culture—not only their own cul- 
ture, but the culture reflected in En- 
glish poetry, in the Russian novel, in 
French political theory. 

It’s easy to be nostalgic about a past 
one never knew. The literary-minded 
of my generation have created their 
own New York. The little magazines 
are fat with stories; a monthly poetry 
calendar lists enough readings to filla 
poster-sized page. Browsing among 
the periodicals in my local bookshop, 
I never have any trouble finding artic- 
ulate, engaging essays by writers in 
their 30’s and 40’s—and even a few in 
their 20's—for whom literature is a se- 
rious vocation. Culture, despite the 
obsequies of the old Partisan Review 
gang, is alive and well and living in 
New York. 

Only what kind of culture is it? Not 
the one I thought I would find when I 
came to New York in the late 1970s 









with a head full ofimages drawn from 
books. No intellectuals of my genera- 
tion sat around like the poet in Bel- 
low's Humboldt's Gift, talking far into 
the night about modernism and sym- 
bolism, Eliot and Rilke, Freud and 
Marx. Humboldt believed that “the 
only art intellectuals can be interested 
inisan art which celebrates the prima- 
cy of ideas,” and so did I. 

To be sure, there were plenty of 
ideas in the air; the younger critics 
and cultural journalists I encoun- 
tered had read books, too. In their 
own way, they were just as literate as 
the old Partisan Review crowd. But 
there was no community dominating 
the scene the way the Partisan Review 
crowd had, no group of writers and 
critics who saw themselves—or were 
seen—as arbiters of taste, interpreters 
of culture, critics of society in the larg- 
est sense. There was no writer who 
commanded the authority that Alfred 
Kazin or Dwight Macdonald or Philip 
Rahv did in the 1940s. 

How to account for the disappear- 
ance of this type? A different econo- 
my, for one thing. “No one can afford 
to be an intellectual anymore,” says 
Leon Wieseltier. “The culture doesn't 
support it as a profession.” 

Because fewer writers can now af- 
ford to live in New York, the city has 
forfeited its claim to being the center 
of the literary world. “The strong new 
fiction being written in the hinter- 
lands suggests that novelists of urban 
sensibility can no longer assume, as 
they have in recent decades, that 
theirs is the dominant voice in our 
literature,” Robert Towers noted re- 
cently in The New York Review of Books. 
And the same holds true for essayists 
and critics, who supply the kind of in- 
terpretive discourse that literature 
needs in order to thrive. 

How does a free-lance intellectual 
make a living today? By writing for 
general-interest magazines and news- 
papers. This is nothing new. Irving 
Howe was a book reviewer for Time; 
Alfred Kazin was a staff writer; James 
Agee reviewed films. But to work for 
the major media used to be considered 
mildly suspect; today it's a respectable 
occupation. The role of cultural arbi- 
ter once played by the little magazines 
has been taken over by general-circu- 
lation magazines and by The New York 
Times. Specialist scholars and free- 
lance journalists appear side by side in 


The Times Book Review as a matter of 
course. The coverage of cultural 
events and issues featured on The 
Times’s opinion page, in its magazine 
and on the daily culture pages plays a 
crucial role in intellectual life. In the 
1940s, writers published in large-cir- 
culation magazines for the exposure; 
now they make a living at it, and ap- 
pear in the little magazines to confirm 
their intellectual credentials. Literary 
journalism has become a profession in 
itself. 

And yet the intellectual vocation— 
at least as I imagined it—is largely 
obsolete, an archaic profession; the 
intellectual has gone the way of the 
cobbler and the smithy. “Highbrow- 
ism is a form of philistinism,” claims 
Robert Christgau, the rock critic. 
“It doesn’t respond to new forms of 
art.” Leon Wieseltier, whose own 
work bears the mark of a rigorous 
apprenticeship to the New York in- 
tellectuals, has little use for the dis- 
tinction they made between high and 
low culture. “Its real purpose was to 
elevate themselves,” he says, “to create 
the illusion of a cultural elite.” 

So where do you go if your idea of 
the good life is to read and write 
books? The university. Since the 
1950s, intellectual life in the United 
States has been largely concentrated 
on the campus. The spread of higher 
education after World War II, when 
colleges expanded and state universi- 
ties sprang up, meant larger faculties. 
Suddenly the New York intellectuals 
were in demand. Some— Lionel Trill- 
ing, Sidney Hook, the art critic Meyer 
Schapiro—were already established 
academics, but free-lance critics also 
found a ready welcome. Rahv went 
off to Brandeis; Bellow taught at 
Princeton and Bard before he moved 
back to the University of Chicago; 
Lionel Abel ended up at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 
Most of those who stayed were ab- 
sorbed into the university system of 
New York City—a different world 
from the Greenwich Village society of 
Partisan Review. 

For the generation that followed, 
the academic life was a natural career 
choice. There were jobs to be had; 
universities enjoyed considerable pres- 
tige; many campus environments 
were bucolic. And there was a new 
cultural phenomenon: writing pro- 
grams. By the 1970s, hundreds of col- 






leges and universities had them. 
Some of the best younger writers in 
America were clustered in remote, 
picturesque locales like Missoula, 
Montana, and Bennington, Vermont. 

The predominance of universities 
in the nation's cultural life has just 
about done in the type of self-educat- 
ed, sporadically well-read intellectual 
who flourished in the 1940s. The 
academy has become increasingly spe- 
cialized. Some of the most influential 
English departments in the country— 
notably those of Johns Hopkins and 
Yale—are dominated by the arcane 
disciplines of structuralism and de- 
constructionism, modes of literary 
discourse imported from Europe and 
virtually inaccessible to the lay reader. 
The general, free-wheeling essay that 
was a favored genre of the New York 
intellectuals—the kind of essay, wrote 
Irving Howe, that ventured to “ ‘go 
beyond’ its subject, toward some en- 
compassing moral or social observa- 
tion”—is nearly extinct. Instead of 
Philip Rahv on politics in the novels of 
Dostoyevsky or Irving Howe on Edith 
Wharton’s antipathy to modernism, 
professors now publish papers—to 
cite a recent issue of Raritan Review— 
entitled “Henry James, Meaning and 
Unmeaning” or “Wittgenstein and 
Literary Theory.” 

Whether the neoconservatives are 
more influential than their ancestors 
is open to question; that they’re now 
the dominant voice in American intel- 
lectual life isn’t. Yet they perceive 
themselves as a beleaguered minor- 
ity. And, in a way, they are—though 
not in the world at large, where intel- 
lectuals have always been a minority, 
nor in theirown, more rarefied world, 
where they have considerable influ- 
ence. Whatis at issue here is the disap- 
pearance of the intellectual as a type, 
a Class, a profession, an elite. For the 
old New York intellectuals, high cul- 
ture was more than a category; it was a 
belief. “These were the ideas I grew 
up with," Hilton Kramer says, recall- 
ing the days when "to write serious 
criticism meant something in our so- 
ciety.” To have come so far, and to see 
the vocation that represented the 
dream of one's youth in danger of ex- 
tinction is a bitter thing indeed. * 
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(1900) and Án Amer an T — (1 92 5)—are widely 
read and taught today, yet Dreiser has always held a hotly 
debated position in the canon of American literature. 
In a recent essay literary biographer Justin Kaplan raises 
the central question about Dreiser’s novels. “How could 
his rough craft, his apparent impatience with stylistic 
force, grace and nuance, be reconciled with his undeniable 
power to move and persuade, has astonishing ability to 
render the underside of American life, his Sophoclean 
vision and passion?” 

In this essay Nathan Glick examines current critical 
attitudes toward Dreiser and suggests why his best 
work will endure. Editor of Dialogue during its first 
dozen years of publication, Glick has written on 
American literature for Encounter, The New Leader 
and other journals. 








uring his lifetime, Theodore Dreiser was 

the most controversial of American nov- 

elists, dividing both critics and readers 
into passionate opposing camps. His novels were 
hailed by some as giant works of pathbreaking real- 
ism, and denounced by others as assaults against 
morality and individual responsibility. Since Drei- 
ser’s death in 1945, a torrent of books and articles 
have tried to estimate his true stature. Was he a 
writer of clumsy prose who created characters driv- 
en by vagrant impulses that made them impervious to 
moral judgment? Or was he a major artist in the mold 
of Balzac, Zola and Tolstoy? 

We may be still too close in time to Dreiser to 
pronounce a definitive verdict. But there can be no 
doubt as to the enormous influence his work has had 
in broadening the subject matter considered accept- 
able for American novelists. Nor can there be any 
doubt that his novels remain a looming presence in 
American fiction, an achievement against which con- 
temporary writers are often measured. The recent 
widely discussed publication of the original unedited 
manuscript of Sister Carne is only one of many signs of 
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Dreiser's increasingly secure place in the literary pan- 
theon. In the last several years a new edition of his sec- 
ond novel (Jennie Gerhardt), an unfinished autobio- 
graphical novel (An Amateur Laborer) and his diaries 
have appeared in print. “Judging from the interest in 
his papers at the University of Pennsylvania, ” says 
The New York Times, “[Dreiser] is becoming something 
of a scholarly industry.” 

Part of the reason for his continuing appeal is that 
in his best novels Dreiser explored crucial aspects of 
the real world that had been missing or neglected in 
American fiction before he came on the scene: the si- 
ren lures of the big city, the complex machinations of 
high finance, unorthodox relationships between men 
and women, and the unpredictable consequences of 
driving ambition. Simply to have opened up the 
American novel to a new level of honesty, at the heavy 
cost Dreiser paid of denunciation and calumny, 
would in itself have been a heroic achievement. But 
what gives Dreiser’s work, at its best, the stature of 
powerful art is “the gesture of pity, the note of awe, 
the profound sense of wonder.” So wrote H.L. Mencken, 
the most irreverent and erudite essayist of his day, who 
became Dreiser’s strongest advocate against an army of 
detractors. 

It is this double vision—the newspaper reporter’s 
objectivity, on the one hand, and the artist’s constant 
astonishment at the world’s odd workings, on the oth- 
er, the counterpoint between massed facts and philo- 
sophical brooding—that makes Dreiser stand out 
from contemporaries who were better educated, more 
polished in style, more steeped in literary tradition. As 
critic Alfred Kazin has put it, Dreiser lacked every qual- 
ity but genius. 

One crucial aspect of his genius was an innocence 
of spirit, a puzzled curiosity abeut motive and behav- 
ior. Always searching for some intellectual certainty, 
Dreiser thought at first that he had found the answer 
in literary naturalism—particularly the idea that an 
individual’s behavior was determined by uncontrolla- 
ble biological or physical forces, a notion he picked 
up from the Darwinian-influenced social E. 
phers of the period. But in the end he confessed: ' 
catch no meaning from all I have seen, and pass sor 


as 1 came, confused and dismayed.” His novels offer 
no coherent philosophy, no consistent criticism of so- 
ciety, only a dogged and often successful attempt to 
portray the world he knew in all its rawness and 
confusion. 

A large and stirring part of that world consisted of 
the cities he came to know intimately first as a young 
reporter in Chicago, later as a highly paid editor 1 in 
New York. “Would that I might sense it all again,” 
Dreiser reminisced many years later, “the throb and 
urge and sting of my first days in Chicago!” Sister 
Carrie, more than any other of his novels, captures 
Dreiser's passionate response to Chicago as filtered 
through the passive personality of Caroline (“Car- 
rie”) Meeber, “eighteen years of age, bright, timid, 
and full of the illusions of ignorance and youth.” Very 
early in the novel, asa train takes the heroine from her 
small midwestern village to Chicago, Dreiser warns: “The 
city has its cunning wiles, no less than the infinitely smaller 
and more human tempter.... The gleam of a thousand 
lights is often as effective as the persuasive light in a woo- 
ing and fascinating eye.” 

And indeed Carrie soon submits to the human 
tempter, not out of sensual passion, but in order to 
taste the fruits offered by the larger tempter, the 
"wonderful, vast" city where people dress magnifi- 
cently and ride in carriages. Repelled by the drudgery 
of factory work, yet unwilling to leave Chicago with its 
promise of ' ‘wealth, fashion, ease,” Carrie becomes 
the mistress first of Charles Drouet, a self-indulgent 
traveling salesman, then of George Hurstwood, the 
suave, ingratiating manager of a fashionable “saloon” 
patronized by merchants, politicians and actors. 

Although Dreiser shared Carrie's glamorous image 
of the city, as a newspaperman he also knew its less at- 
tractive side, its indifference to losers, its often distort- 
ed values—especially its acceptance of facade in place 
of substance. Dreiser is remarkable, among male nov- 
elists, for his detailed rendering of the style and quali- 
ty of clothing and for his depiction of the way people 
are judged by what they wear. Carrie, for example, 
notes that Hurstwood’s shoes of soft black calf are su- 
perior to Drouet’s shiny patent leather, and this ob- 
servation, among others of a similar character, makes 
her more amenable to Hurstwood's courtship. When 
the saloon manager almost inadvertently takes 
$10,000 from his employer’s safe and flees with Car- 
rie to New York, his gradual disintegration is symbol- 
ized by his growing indifference to clothing. 
Hurstwood is a man who lives on appearances, whose 
past success depended on a certain elegance of dress 
and manner, on an effect of easy self-confidence. 

In the Chicago of the 1880s, a great booming city 
with raw outer edges jostling the harsh prairie, 
Hurstwood's gift of style and tact was rare enough to 
give him distinction in his work. But in New York he is 


a provincial, overwhelmed by the sheer numbers of men 
with wealth or celebrity. Cut off from friends and famil- 
lars, lacking dignified employment, Hurstwood comes to 
feel insignificant and hopeless. At the end of the novel, he 
is a pathetic, shabby, shuffling outcast who commits sul- 
cide by turning on the gas in a cheap rooming house. 

Carrie, by contrast, finds New York stimulating 
and responsive to her own maturing charms. The de- 
scription of her first walk down Broadway achieves its 
intoxicating effect through cumulative detail in the 
manner of Balzac, Dreiser’s idol. 


With a start she awoke to find that she was in 
fashion’s crowd, on parade in a show place— 
and such a show place! Jewellers’ windows 
gleamed along the path with remarkable 
frequency. Florist shops, furriers, 
haberdashers, confectioners—all followed in 
rapid succession....Coachmen in tan boots, 
white tights, and blue jackets waited 
obsequiously for the mistresses of carriages 
who were shopping inside. The whole street 
bore the flavor of riches and show, and 
Carrie feltthatshe was notofit....Atthe same 
time, she longed to feel the delight of 
parading here as an equal. Ah, then she 
would be happy! 


Carrie does in fact, through her success in New 
York’s musical theater, find herself wealthy enough 
to parade along Broadway on an equal basis with 
those she once admired from what seemed a vast so- 
cial distance. Yet she is not happy as she imagined she 
would be. Dreiser nowhere says explicitly why Carrie 
should be unhappy. The reason, clearly, is not oblig- 
atory remorse for her liaisons with Drouet and 
Hurstwood, since she has never shown guilt or regret. 
A moralist, while admitting that Carrie is not evil in 
any malicious sense, might note her lack of any clear 
sense of ethical values, her readiness to drift with the 
most immediately comfortable current. In the final 
pages of the novel, however, Dreiser offers a more po- 
etic explanation of Carrie’s discontent: a sweeping 
pessimism based, one suspects, on his own unfulfilled 
youthful yearning. “Oh, Carrie, Carrie! Oh, blind 
strivings of the human heart!...In your roc king- -chair, 
by your window, shall you dream of such happiness as 
you may never feel." Reviewing the new edition of Sis- 
ter Carrie, contemporary novelist E.L. Doctorow asks: 
"Where did this first novelist find the wisdom and 
voice of an elder to detect the insatiable longing that 
characterizes the American soul?” 

Despite Dreiser's infelicities of style and simplistic 
meditations on life, and despite his heroine's inchoate 
character, Sister Carrie is read today for its meticulous 
observation of social behavior and for its historic ef- 
fort to convey truthfully some of the elemental emo- 
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tions that the more popular “literary” novelists of the 
day tended to avoid. 

Dreiser's second novel, Jennie Gerhardt, is also about 
a passive young working-class woman whose life has 
centered around two unsanctified liaisons. But there 
is a world of difference between Carrie and Jennie. 


Carrie’s personality was drawn from Dreiser himself 


as well as from an impetuous, self-centered sister. 
Jennie’s character, by contrast, is based on Dreiser’s 
mother, a patient, affectionate, selfless woman who 
held her large family together during the frequent 
hard times of Dreiser’s youth. Unlike Carrie, Jennie 
willingly sacrifices herself for the men in her life, go- 
ing so far as to encourage her wealthy lover to marry a 
more suitable upper-class wife. Unlike Carrie, Jennie 
achieves a modicum of contentment as a daughter 
- and a mother despite her lack of worldly success. Jen- 
nie Gerhardt is the favorite Dreiser novel of many read- 
ers and some literary critics because it is the only one 
in which the author's softer side, not his characteristi- 
cally bleak and Olympian outlook, suffuses the narrative. 

In his next two novels, The Financier (1912) and The 
Titan (1914), Dreiser leaves behind his lower-class 
“fallen women," weaklings tossed about by society's 
currents, and chooses instead a hero of an entirely 
different mold. Frank Cowperwood is fearless, im- 
mensely capable, crafty and amoral, and interested 
mainly in the power that great wealth brings. Mod- 
eled upon Charles T. Yerkes, a financial wizard who 
took control of streetcars in Philadelphia and Chicago 
and almost succeeded in doing the same in London, 
Cowperwood reflected Dreiser's admiration for Nietzs- 
che's "superman," "the significant individual [who] will 
always do what his instincts tell him to do." 

With these two volumes of his planned "Trilogy of 
Desire"—the final and least interesting segment, The 
Stoic, was published posthumously in 1947— Dreiser 
became the first American novelist to write precisely 
and powerfully about the sudden explosion of fi- 
nance and industry at the turn of the century. This 
was Mark Twain's “Gilded Age,” when the great 
American fortunes were amassed, when the some- 
times unscrupulous giants of business built railroads, 
made steel the basis of modern industry, invented the 
automobile, and expanded the oil industry. Dreiser in 
his later years came to be known as a supporter of rad- 
ical and working-class causes, but he confessed in one 
of his many autobiographical works that he would 
have liked to emulate the Cowperwoods of this world: 
“To be president or vice-president of something, 
some great thrashing business of some kind. Great 
God, how sublime it seemed." So while the novelist 
assiduously records the devious ways in which Frank 
Cowperwood builds his fortune, he also admires the 
financier's boldness, his lack of illusions and the con- 
tribution such ruthless buccaneers of industry made 
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to democratic society by producing goods cheaply 
and efficiently. Businessmen, he believed, were often 
predators, but on the whole they “have been a bless- 
ing to the rest of us....It's because of Vanderbilt 
that we can now ride to Chicago in 18 hours. It's be- 
cause of Rockefeller that we can get oil at the present 
price....America is great not because of, but in spite 
of, her pieties and moralities." 

Dreiser knew and used the writings of the “muckra- 
kers," the journalists of his day who wrote exposés of 
the seamier side of business and politics. But unlike 
the muckrakers, he did not view his novels as an in- 
strument of reform. He simply wanted to clear the air 
of hypocrisy and confront the reading public with the 
complex realities of modern business. Like Balzac, he 
was fascinated by the way things are done: the tactics 
used to move up on the social scale, the intricate deal- 
ings of the stock market, the passion and effort and 
manipulation that go into high finance. In Frank 
Cowperwood, Dreiser created an almost mythical 
portrait of the self-confident, instinctively shrewd, 
modern entrepreneur. The Financier could serve as a 
handbook on how to make a fortune on the stock mar- 
ket, how to use political contacts to advance one's in- 
terests and how to survive legal disaster—Cowper- 
wood serves a year's term in prison for the improper 
use of public funds and then recoups his losses with a 
brilliantly timed financial stratagem. 

The Titan moves from Philadelphia to Chicago, 
where Cowperwood's many financial triumphs paral- 
lel his amatory conquests. In these affairs, the hero re- 
flects Dreiser's own attitude, which the writer liked to 
call “varietism,” the male's need (as Dreiser saw it) 
for many sexual partners and his resistance to perma- 
nent attachments. As in business so too in romantic 
affairs—Dreiser rejected conventional morality as 
hypocritical and cowardly, a sign of the weakness that 
he feared to find in himself and that he often treated 
contemptuously in his fiction. At the close of The Ti- 
tan, Cowperwood is defeated bv public opinion (and 
his financial competitors) in his effort to obtain a 50- 
year lease on Chicago's streetcars. But he does win the 
brilliant young woman who has intrigued him for sev- 
eral years. In this private victory, contrasted to Cow- 
perwood's public defeat, Dreiser sees an “equation in- 
evitable," as he put it in an essay so titled—that is, 
the world's natural cyclical movement toward bal- 
ance, "wherein the mass subdues the individual or the 
individual the mass—for the time being. For behold, 
the sea is ever dancing or raging." 

This Olympian view, applied with almost jaunty 
optimism to one of nature's supermen, becomes a 
somber pessimistic doctrine when applied to the mor- 
ally weak Clyde Griffiths in An American Tragedy. 
Raised by parents who are street-corner revivalists in 
Kansas City, Clyde's dominant impulse is to escape 


the dreary oddness of their life. He wants what Drei- 
ser regards as the dream of the young American 
male: excitement, female companionship and, most 
of all, worldly success. At his first job as a bellboy in 
a fancy hotel, Clyde is both impressed by and envious 
of the well-to-do guests, “all so fashionably dressed, 
all so ruddy and contented looking.... This, then, was 
what it meant to be rich. It meant that you did what 
you pleased. That other people, like himself, waited 
upon you.” 

By a lucky accident—and for Dreiser life is essen- 
tially a series of unplanned, unconnected accidents— 
Clyde meets his one rich uncle, the owner of a collar 
factory in upstate New York, and is offered a supervi- 
sory job with possibilities of advancement. At first 
neglected by his uncle’s family, who worry that his 
lack of formal education and middle-class rearing 
may damage their reputation in town, Clyde has an 
affair with Roberta Alden, one of the workers in his 
department. Just when his relatives have relented 
and he is accepted by the town’s upper crust, with the 
prospect of marriage to a beautiful rich girl, Roberta 
tells him that she is pregnant and that he must marry 
her. 

Unable to find a doctor who will perform an abor- 
tion, Clyde decides in desperation to kill Roberta by 
staging an accidental drowning from a rowboat, rath- 
er than give up his chance for wealth and status now 
so temptingly dangled before him. Although his mor- 
al sense is feeble, it is sufficiently latent to cause him 
to change his mind at the last minute. But when Ro- 
berta rises to approach Clyde, she overturns the boat 
and falls into the lake. As she is drowning, Clyde 
makes no effort to rescue her, instead swims to shore 
and tries ineptly to hide any traces of his presence. 

The final third of this long novel deals with Clyde's 
capture, trial and preparation for execution. It is this 
section that has aroused the greatest interest and con- 
troversy. By showing that the local sheriffs, the pros- 
ecuting district attorney, and various lawyers and pol- 
iticians were using the case to advance their own in- 
terests, Dreiser deflects attention from Clyde’s guilt 
and responsibility. He seems to be arguing that the 
motives of the established authorities are as mixed 
and often as self-deceptive as Clyde’s. But then he 
goes on to imply something even more disturbing to 
traditional ideas of justice: that because Clyde’s early 
years had been so deprived and his culture’s material 
values so powerful, society was more to blame than 
Clyde himself for his clumsy, tragically destructive 
behavior. 

Most thoughtful readers would reject Dreiser’s im- 
plied arguments against individual responsibility for 
one’s actions, since they deny free will and overlook 
the countless other “deprived” individuals who do not 
contemplate murders to fulfill their dreams. But even 
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those readers may admire An American Tragedy for the 
unprecedented richness of detail with which it por- 
trays life among the lower ranks of the social order, 
and for the rare combination of objectivity and emo- 
tional fervor in the narrative voice. Apart from John 
Dos Passos's later trilogy, U.S.A., no other major work 
of American fiction has encompassed so wide-ranging a 
social landscape. 

The critical debate in recent years over Dreiser's 
literary merit, however, does not center on the social 
theories or attitudes expressed in An American Trage- 
dy. Nor does it concern his once notorious frankness 
in sexual matters, which today's readers may well find 
mild or even reticent. Even his awkward prose style is 
seen as a minor cavil by some critics: partisans like 
H.L. Mencken, who refers to Dreiser's “predomi- 
nantly viscous writing," and Saul Bellow, who speaks 
of Dreiser's *masses of words, verbal approxima- 
tions," concede the point. The most telling criticism 
of Dreiser was made by the late Lionel Trilling, a mor- 
al and intellectual critic of subtle power. Trilling lo- 
cated Dreiser's fatal flaws in his ideas; their primitive 
inconsistency permitted him to move, without appar- 
ent internal struggle, from a vague moral nihilism in 
his youth and middle years to an equally vague reli- 
gious pietism in old age. For Trilling greatness in lit- 
erature must in some way reflect and embody a supe- 
rior quality of intellect and sensibility. 

To this impressive criticism, Saul Bellow—perhaps 
America's most intellectual novelist and an admirer of 
Trilling—replies that Dreiser "was rich in a kind of 
feeling that every human being intuitively recognizes 
as primary....He somehow conveys, without much re- 
finement, depths of feeling that we usually associate 
with Balzac or Shakespeare." Bellow concedes that 
Dreiser was “clumsy, cumbersome, and in some respects a 
poor thinker," but adds that if he blunders, it is "gener- 
ally in the direction of truth." 

I believe that Bellow's judgment will prevail, that 
the mind that created Dreiser's best work was more 
complex than some of his simplistic formulations 
would suggest. The powerful impact of his books tes- 
tifies to a rare and intense vein of empathy with indi- 
viduals from every level of life. His publisher, Donald 
Friede, tells of accompanying Dreiser to a stage ver- 
sion of An American Tragedy. ‘Through it Dreiser sat 
immobile, absolutely silent, until at the end he turned 
to Friede with tears in his eyes, saying, "The poor boy! 
The poor bastard! What a shame!" Theodore Dreiser 
may have written, and thought he believed, that the 
world was simply an indifferent mechanism, that life 
held no meaning. But he responded in his novels as in 
his life with a kind of overwhelming, unmediated 
emotion that more sophisticated and artful writers 
would have found embarrassing, but that millions of 
readers have recognized as their own. è 
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After a decade of low-budget films, Jack Nicholson 
achieved movie stardom in 1969 with the unheralded hit 
Easy Rider. Since then, he has created a variety of 
menacing yet oddly sympathetic characters in such movies 
as Chinatown, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest and 
The Shining. Unlike many stars, Nicholson has never 
sought a glamorous screen image or insisted on leading 
roles. In fact, in Terms of Endearment (1983) he 
played a seedy, out-of-shape astronaut, yet he won all 
major movie awards for supporting actor. 

This risk-taking independence is evident throughout 
Nicholson’s long movie career, in his directing and 
screenwriting as well as his acting. As the producer of his 
recent film, Prizzi's Honor, says, “He is prepared to do 
whatever the part requires, and anything he does becomes 
in itself interesting." Here, Nicholson talks with journalist 
and screenwriter Beverly Walker about the challenges 
inherent in Hollywood filmmaking. 


Tell me about your beginnings. 

I got out of school [in New Jersey] a year early, 
and though I could’ve worked my way through col- 
lege, I decided I didn’t want to do that. I came to 
California where my only other relatives were; and 
since I wanted to see movie stars, I got a job at 
MGM, as an office boy in the cartoon program. For 
a couple of years I saw movie stars, and then I was 
nudged into a talent program. From there I went 
to the Players Ring Theatre, one of the little the- 
aters in Los Angeles at the time. I went to one act- 
ing class before I was taken to Jeff Corey’s class. 

Up until then I hadn’t cared about much but sports 
and girls and looking at movies—stuff you do when 
you're 17 or 18. But Jeff Corey’s method of working 
opened me up to a whole area of study. Acting is life 
study, and Corey’s classes got me into looking at life 
as—I’m still hesitant to say—an artist. They opened 
up people, literature. I met loads of people 1 still 
work with. From that point on, I have mainly been 
interested in acting. I think it’s a great job, a fine 
way to live your life. 


What was your first professional engagement? 
Tea and Sympathy at the Players Ring. I made $14 
a week. During the run I got my first agent, as well 
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as some work on Matinee Theatre, a live TV daytime 
drama. 

Of course I tried to keep my day job during this 
period, but they closed the MGM cartoon depart- 
ment on me. During the interim between jobs, I got 
a part in a play downtown. At the time, the only 
professional theaters in Los Angeles were road 
companies, but there were a lot of little theaters 
where you were paid about $20 a week. However, 
in this theater there were too many seats, and it 
couldn’t come under a little-theater contract, so I 
was paid $75 a week. 

While I was doing this, I got the lead in my first 
movie, Cry Baby Killer [1958]. Jeff Corey recom- 
mended me. I read for it just like every other actor 
in town. I screamed and yelled—I know I gave the 
loudest reading, if not the best. And when I got the 
part I thought: “This is it! Pm made for this profes- 
sion.” Then I didn’t work for a year. 


Still, it seems that you didn’t have too difficult a time 
getting started. 

But what I’m talking about covers a three-year 
period. For the next few years I got a couple or 
three jobs a year, mostly with {low-budget produc- 
er] Roger Corman, and one or two TV shows. My 
problem in those days was that I didn’t get many in- 
terviews. I always gota very good percentage of the 
jobs I went up for, but the opportunities were few 
and far between. 


It’s been said that you gave yeurself 10 years to be- 
come a star. Is that true? 

No. Corey taught that good actors were meant to 
absorb life, and that’s what I was trying to do. This 
was the era of the Beat Generation and West Coast 
Jazz and staying up all night on Venice Beach. That 
was as important as getting jobs, or so it seemed at 
the time. 

At the beginning, you're very idealistically in- 
clined toward the art of the thing. Or you don’t 
stick because there's no money in it. And I’ve al- 
ways understood money; it's not a big mystical 
thing to me. I say this by way of underlining that it 
was then and is still the art of acting that is the well- 
spring for me. 

In that theoretical period of my life I began to 
think that the finest modern writer was the screen 
actor. This was in the spirit of the '50s where a very 
antiliterary literature was emerging. I kind of be- 
lieved what Nietzsche said, that nothing not writ- 
ten in your blood is worth reading; it's just more 
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pollution of the airwaves. If you're going to write, 
write one poem all your life, let nobody read it, and 
then burn it. This is very young thinking, I confess, 
but it is the seminal part of my life. This was the col- 
lage period in painting, the influence of Duchamp 
and others. The idea of not building monuments 
was very strong among idealistic people. I knew 
film deteriorated. Through all these permutations 
and youthful poetry, I came to believe that the film 
actor was the great “litterateur” of his time. I think 
I know what I meant.... 

The quality of acting in L.A. theater then was 
very high because of the tremendous number of 
actors who were flying back and forth between the 
East Coast and Hollywood. You could see any- 
body—anybody who wasn't a star—in theaters with 
80 seats. But it always bothered me when people 
came off stage and were told how great they were. 
They weren't, really, in my opinion. It was then I 
started thinking that, contrary to conventional wis- 
dom, film was the artful medium for the actor, not 
the stage. 

The stage has a certain discipline. But the ulti- 
mate standard is more exacting in film, because 
you have to see yourself—and you are your own 
toughest critic. I did not want to be coming off the 
stage at the mercy of what somebody else told me I 


did. 


Did you develop any concise image of yourself as an 
actor? Leading man? Young character actor? And how 
did your awareness of yourself as a potential commer- 
cial commodity square with your antistructure bias? 

I never thought in terms of typing myself, be- 
cause I wasn't that successful. After an actor has 
done a few pieces of work, his naiveté is the part of 
the craft he has to nurture most. You don't want to 
know it all as an actor because you'll be flat. As a 
means of supporting that experiential element in 
film, once I begin to work on a particular movie I 
consider myself to be the tool of the director. 

At about that same time, I had started writing— 
first with Don Devlin and then with Monte Hell- 
man. I thought of myself as part of the general 
filmmaking effort. And as my scope broadened, I 
began to think about directing. I wanted to be the 
guy who got to say whether the dress is red or blue. 
I'd still like to make those ultimate decisions. It's 
like action painting. It's not a question of right or 
wrong about red or blue, but that only one guy gets 
to say it—and if you don't get to, you're doing some- 
thing else. The craft of acting interfaces with this 
idea. 

As an actor, I want to give in to the collaboration 
with the director because I don't want my work to 
be all the same. The more this can be done with 
comfort, the more variety my work has had. I think 
this is inherent to the actors’ craft. It isa chosen the- 
oretical point of departure. 


That's a very European attitude. 

That's why I’ve worked with more European di- 
rectors than the average actor has. They somehow 
understand that this is where I am coming from. 
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And I'm not doing it to get employment. I’m doing 
it because I just know that sameness, repetition and 
conceptualizing are the acting craft's adversaries, 
and it seems more intelligent to start off within a 
framework where those things are, to some degree, 
taken out of your hands. That doesn't mean I don't 
exercise my own taste, criteria and forms of self- 
censorship; but those elements have to do with 
who I choose to work with, on what and how it re- 
lates to the moment I start and finish. All those fac- 
tors come into play, but they come into play before 
the action of acting. 

Once you've started a film you don't become a 
wet noodle. You must have that conflictual inter- 
face because you don't know, and they don't know. 
It's through conflict that you come out with some- 
thing that might be different, better than either of 
you thought to begin with. 

There is one thing I know about creative con- 
flict: once my argument is exhausted, I am not go- 
ing to be unhappy—whether it moves in my direc- 
tion or away. That's what the structure does for 
you. In the real world there's an aftereffect of dis- 
appointment if you lose an argument. But if, to be- 
gin with, you're set up not to have this particular au- 
tonomy, then you're not disappointed. 

I have never felt brutalized as an actor. Many ac- 
tors do, sometimes, but I’ve never had that experi- 
ence. If I'm not happy with the balance, I just won't 
work with that person again. 


You obviously saw Easy Rider [1969] before knowing 
the critical and public response. Did you have any clue 
it would become such a hit? 

Yes, aclue. Because of my background with Rog- 
er Corman, I knew that my last motorcycle movie 
had done $6 to $8 million from a budget of less 
than half a million. I thought the moment for the 
biker film had come, especially if the genre was 
moved one step away from exploitation toward 
some kind of literary quality. After all, I was writ- 
ing a script [Head] based on the theories of Mar- 
shall McLuhan, so I understood what the release of 
hybrid communications energy might mean. This 
was one of a dozen theoretical discussions I'd have 
every day because this was a very vital time for me 
and my contemporaries. 


Did you think it would make you a star? 

When I saw Easy Rider, 1 thought it was very 
good, but it wasn't until the screening at the 
Cannes Film Festival that I had an inkling of its 
powerful superstructural effect upon the public. 
In fact, up to that moment I had been thinking 
more about directing, and I had a commitment to 
do one of several things I was interested in. Which I 
did. Immediately after Easy Rider, I directed Drive, 
He Said. 

But at Cannes my thinking changed. I'd been 
there before, and I understood the audience and 
its relative amplitudes. I believe I was one of the 
few people sitting in that audience who under- 
stood what was happening. I thought, “This is it. 
I'm back into acting now. I’m a movie star.” 
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You really said that to yourself: “I’m a movie star.” 
Yep. It was primarily because of the audience's 
response. 


How did it feel to wake up the next morning and 
know definitively that your life had changed—in terms 
of financial security, creative options? 

It didn't happen quite that way—in one big zap. I 
felt on a big upswing before I arrived in Cannes. 

The screening there was part of a feeling that 
things were going well for me. Oh, I got an enor- 
mous rush in the theater. It was what you could call 
an uncanny experience, a cataclysmic moment. But 
you must understand that the other actors were there. 
We were in the boat together, so I didn't feel the suc- 
cess pointed so singular ly at myself. 

So I didn’t wake up saying, “Gee, my life is going 
to be different.” I still don’t wake up that way. I 
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don't leap too easily to results. I’m very suspicious 
and wary in my way, and still get stung by people 
who feel I shouldn't even be working. I always ex- 
pect something horrible next. 


Would you care to speculate on what the public re- 
sponded to in your work? 

It's hard for me to know. I wasn't a babe in the 
woods. I'd watched a lot of stars, from James Dean 
to Brando, and I'd seen everybody alive work at 
MGM. I had a certain old-timer's quality, even 
though I was young and new, and drew on what I 
believed before I made it. 

You've got to be good at it, number one, and sus- 
tain it. There are no accidents. Any kind of sus- 
tained ability to go on working is because some- 
thing is valid in the way you work. The star part is 
the commercial side of the business—and, frankly, 


no one knows anything about that. The economic 
side is really statistical. It’s not based on the fact 
they think you're going to do something good; it's 
because their economics tell them this is a very 
good capital-venture investment. 


Why is it that certain people become icons for their 
culture? 


Part of the answer is that I am reflective of an 
earlier audience who didn’t find the movie conven- 
tions of their time entertaining any longer—who, 
frankly, found them quite repressive. These same 
conventions were shortly thereafter flung off by 
the society as a whole. And once you're rolling, you 
stay right there in a surf ride on that sociological 
curve. The minute your theoretical meanderings 
aren't valid, your work won't be well received. 

For the actor, style comes last. You first have to 
implement the whole thing, but your style comes 
from the subconscious, which is the best part an ac- 
tor brings to his work. These conscious ideas are 
only the springboard for what you hope will be the 
real meat from the unconscious. 


Since Easy Rider, by what criteria do you select 
projects? 

I look for a director with a script he likes a lot, 
but I’m probably after the directors more than any- 
thing. Because of the way the business is structured 
today, I have sometimes turned down scripts that I 
might otherwise have accepted had I known who was 
directing them. 


You’ve taken more risks with subject matter, sup- 
porting roles or directors than any American star of re- 
cent memory. Is the director central in your taking 
risk? 

Yes. There are many directors in the middle 
range who've made mostly successful pictures, and 
then there are a few great directors who’ve had 
some successes and some failures. I suppose my life 
would be smoother if I wasn’t almost totally enam- 
ored of the latter category. 


You’ve definitely been in the vanguard of people in- 
terested in serious films, films that made statements. If 
you'd been in New York in the '50s, instead of here [in 
California], your interest in European cinema and ex- 
istentialist angst wouldn’t have been so unusual. 
Where do you think your taste came from, and how did 
it develop? 

I imagine that somewhere out in America right 
now is a guy looking at movies and saying: “I can’t 
believe this. Why are they making these movies? All 
right, if it’s a ‘dog’ picture, but don’t pretend to be 
making this about me.” That’s where I think taste 
starts to get formed. The desire... 


...Dot to be insulted. 

Right. As far as European movies are concerned, 
Monte Hellman educated me a lot. 

There was a period when I just wanted to make 
what I wanted to make, and I didn't care what lie I 
had to tell. The two westerns Monte and I made 
[The Shooting and Ride in the Whirlwind, 1965], for 
example. Roger Corman only financed them be- 
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cause we cheated him, in a way. We told him that 
one of them was a kind of western African Queen 
and the other a variation of Fort Apache. But what 
we delivered him were two very austere New Wave 
westerns, and he knew it. Fortunately, the budgets 
were such that he knew he couldn't lose more than 
he'd already paid for the scripts. You had to be a lit- 
tle bit of a pirate in those days. 

The movies were very well received. They were 
good for Monte's reputation and they took me to 
Europe, where I met Godard and Rivette and all 
those other New Wave people. I think I was 26 at 
the time. 


The late '60s were a great period in movies. I never 
dreamt it would change. 

Boy, did it change. It's a pity. What seemsto have 
happened is "they" started producing the student 
filmmaker. This, anyway, is what my begrudging 
nature tells me. The problem was that "they" were 
a little bit too green. At first "they" made interest- 
ing pictures which didn't make any money so "they" 
abandoned these for blockbuster city. l'hen a few years 
passed, and Steven Spielberg arrived like the final evo- 
lution. Filmmaking always changes. He is the top of 
the mountain of that particular thing, and that's 
good for me. For instance, the only script Steve and 
I have talked about is a very human story. I figure 
that anybody who's not a puppet and who's left 
standing in three or four years is going to be in a 
very good position. 


What do you mean by “anybody who's nota puppet"? 

You know, all those movies with little monsters 
and wingdings, buried treasure, cars that talk, jello 
from every orifice, and so forth. 


Don't you think we're moving out of that phase? 

That's what I’m trying to say. A few years from 
now, if you can still portray a human being, you ll 
bequite a valuable commodity. I intend to be there. 
It's where my hopes as a director lie. 


Pd like to talk about you as a director. [Nicholson 
rises and starts to move away.] Are you leaving the 
room? 

[Laughing] No, I’m just gomg to get a cigarette. 
Discussions of my directing always get me into 
trouble. I either have a fist fight or a heart attack. 


Do you enjoy directing? 
I love it. 


Why? 

Let me put it this way: both as an actor and a 
viewer, what I look for in a director and a movie is 
vision. I wasn't mad about Roman’s Pirates script, 
but because it’s Roman [Polanski] I know it’s going 
to be a great movie. Roman is top five; the same for 
Stanley [Kubrick] as well as John Huston. The im- 
agery of a movie is where it’s at, and that is based 
upon the director’s vision. 

Everybody’s always talking about script. In act- 
uality, cinema is that “other thing”; and unless 
you're after that, I'd just as soon be in the different 
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medium. If it’s going to be about script, let it be a 
play. 

The quality of a scene is different if it’s set in a phone 
booth or in an ice house, and the director has got to 
know when he wants one or the other. Scenes are dif- 
ferent when the camera sits still or if it’s running on a 
train. All these things are indigenous to the form. 


There’s someone I know who keeps a book of 


drawings made by guests to her home. She asks ev- 


eryone to make a drawing with two elements of her 


choosing: a heart and a house. The wildest one in 
the book was made by Steven Spielberg, and it shows 
exactly why he’s a great movie director. ‘This is what he 
drew: a big paper heart as if it were a hoop, busted 
open, through which was coming a car pulling a trail- 
er home behind it. Motion...movement...explosion 
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are all there in that one little Rorschach of a draw- 
ing. Everybody in town's in that book. If I were the 
head of a studio and I looked through the book, Pd 
stop right there and say, “This boy here is a movie 
director.” 

So why do I want to direct? Well, I think I have 
special vision. If you ask anybody who was in col- 
lege during the period of Drive, He Said [1971], 
they'll tell you it was the peer-group picture of the 
time. But it cost me because it was very critical of 
youth. I did not pander to them. 

I'm very proud of my two movies, and I think 
they have something special. Otherwise, I have 
nothing to offer. I don’t want to direct a movie as 
good as Antonioni, or Kubrick, or Polanski or who- 
ever. I want it to be my own. I think I’ve got the seed 
of it and, what’s more, that I can make movies that 
are different and informed by my taste. Since that’s 
what I'm looking for when I'm in the other seat, I 
wonder why others aren’t....Well, obviously be- 
cause I make "em a lot of money as an actor. 


Have you had opportunities to direct if the movie in- 
cluded your starring in it? 

Yes, but I don’t want to be scattered. I prefer to 
approach a film full-scale. Take Moon Trap as an 
example. It’s a western I’ve always wanted to make, 
and I still will, someday. When I started the screen- 
play—and that's nearly 10 years ago now—I said to 
the production company involved: “Don't make 
me spend my summer writing if the only way you'll 
make the movie is with me in it.” 

There are two parts in the picture, and they 
wanted me to play the younger part, which I felt a 
little too old for. But more than that, I had a list of 





people I wanted to play that part. But the studio 
wouldn't go for it so I dropped the project. But since I 
own the material and I’m getting close enough to play 
the older part, I may still get to make it. 


Have you been doing any other writing in recent 
years? The last credit I see on your filmography is for 
Head [1968]. 

I’ve contributed to other things, such as Goin’ 
South [1978] and the scene on the bluff with my fa- 
ther in Five Easy Pieces. I love writing, but I stopped 
because I felt I was more effective approaching 
filmmaking from a different vantage point. At this 
moment, I suppose I can do more for a script as an 
actor than as a writer—in the film sense. I wrote 
right up to Easy Rider, at which time I became 
someone who could add fuel to a project as an ac- 
tor. lve always approached film as a unit, but you 
have to work your own field. 


Will you not direct again until you can do what you 
want, your way? 

There's nothing I'd like more, creatively, than to 
make a film on, say, the tone of My Old Sweetheart by 
Susannah Moore. It’s a tremendous first novel by 
someone I’ve known forever. If this were the peri- 
od we keep talking about—the late '60s, early 70s— 
I could scheme that movie onto the screen. That, or 
[William Styron's] Lie Down in Darkness, or [Saul 
Bellow's] Henderson the Rain King. 

But I can't guarantee how much money a movie 
based on any of that source material would make, 
and you can't mortgage your life for favors just to 
make one movie. In three or four years I can make 
the kind of movies I want to make. PII still feel a 
little like a pirate. The center's always in the mid- 
dle, but the studios will be a little bit less in that cen- 
ter lane than they are now. 

I looked at what was released last summer. 
There was something about discovered pirate trea- 
sure, gnomes, reporters who keep old typewriters 
and pretend they're beach bums. There is all this 
stuff which I call an offshoot of student humor and 
preoccupation. Something has got to give. People 
don't go on liking the same things. Skirts go up and 
skirts go down. 

That's why I went with Terms of Endearment. lt 
was the most human script Pd read in years, and I 
just knew it would be successful. Why? Product dif- 
ference. To a studio executive who's in a more in- 
tense flow, product difference looks like danger. 
But to someone like myself who is one step re- 
moved, that's what you're looking for. 


That wave is going to break, believe me. A lot of 


good things will get made that haven't been done 
yet. 

Prizzi's Honor was something of a family affair. Did 
you have any qualms about doing it? 

I had trepidations. I've always tried to do what 
was best and not what was convenient. The prepic- 
ture anxieties were very intense because the deal 
was difficult to make and the diplomacy of the situ- 
ation quite complicated. But once it got rolling, it 
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definitely had the flavor of a family project. That 
doesn't necessarily mean that it informs the doing 
of the film—other than that Prizzi is about a family. 
[Director] John Huston and [producer] John Fore- 
man have been close for years, and I’ve been [Hus- 
ton's daughter] Anjelica's boyfriend for quite a 
while. I knew John Huston even before I knew An- 
jelica, and I always wanted to work with him; we'd 
talked intermittently about different projects. 


Once you started working with him, were there any 
surprises? 

The biggest surprise is that he's totally unique. I 
knew a lot and I'd hearda lot, but I wasn't ready for 
“total unique." It's in the way he commands a set, 
the economy of his shooting, how he approaches 
the work, what he's after, how sure he is of what 
he's after. I did more one-takes on this picture than 
anything since my Roger Corman days! 

John camera-cuts. If you only do one take, you 
don't really know what you did. You don't get to re- 
fine it. You come home and think of the 35 things 
you might ve thrown in the stew. When a director 
shoots several takes, you eventually find his 
rhythm and try to come up to the boil together. But 
with John Huston everybody's got to be ready to go 
right away. But there were never any problems. 
Everyone has such respect for him that no one 
wants to be the fly in the ointment, so to speak. 


Can you compare Prizzi's Honor with anything else 
you've done? 

Nothing. The closest would be to pictures where 
I've been extreme, such as Goin’ South, The King of 
Marvin Gardens and maybe The Missouri Breaks. 
These movies haven't always gone down too well 
with the public, but, oddly, I think they're what is 
most successful about my career as a whole. Many 
actors will try something different once, but if it 
isn't a box-office success, they'll never do it again. 
In my opinion, there's no point in going on with 
this job if you do the same thing over and over 
again. I feel very lucky because I don't think there's 
any part I can't play. There are parts that scare me 
more than others.... 

After you've made a movie or two, and you're 
over the feeling that you're hanging onto some- 
thing ephemeral by your fingernails, the fun of do- 
ing it is in the difference of it. l've always been a 
smart-aleck filmmaker. From way too early on, I 
thought I knew everything, so the opaqueness of 
Priza's Honor took me by surprise. But I used it. I 
put my not understanding the material together 
with the character's dumbness into a kind of dy- 
namic on how to play him. I let the character’s limi- 
tations keep me happy. 

For example, I did not want to know what period 
the film wasset in, and I didn't try for the same kind 
of dialogue with John that I do with other directors. 
When you bring him an idea, he doesn't say he doesn't 
like it. He just goes /tooth-gnashing grimace]...and that's 
all he has to do. You never bring up the idea again. You 
drift off like smoke. 


Phototeque 








So I said to myself, “OK, I’ve got one of the most 
commanding people I’ve ever known with his hand 
on the helm; the producer's an old friend of mine; 
I'll just do my own simple job like a dummy and 
that's it.” 


Do you feel the more auteur-oriented directors are 
generally smart enough to incorporate a star into their 
own vision? 

Yes. The people I work with are auteurs in the 
sense that if they want something a certain way, 
they'll get it. I don't argue with them past a certain 
point. But I feel it's my job to attempt to influence 
their thinking. OK, the director makes the movie. 
But some movies can't get made without someone 
like me in them. 

Looking over all of it, the single most obvious 
thing to me, in all we read and all we write about 
films, is this: people fear the creative moment. 
That's why they talk so long about a given scene. 


With Shirley MacLaine in Terms of Endearment, 


An Interview with Jack Nicholson 


In The Shining, 1980 


1983 
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But the creative moment is happening when the 
camera is turned on and stops when it's turned off. 
First time...this time...only now...never again to be 
that way again. That's it. 

One person cannot be in charge of all that. The 
director says when to turn on the camera, whether 
to do another take, and he selects which of the mo- 
ments he thinks is worthwhile. From a collage 
point of view, he is primary. 

But in that sense, you can't separate out the ac- 
tor. I always try to get into whatever mold a director 
has in mind, but in all honesty, in the real action of 
it, they don't know. They want you to deliver "it." 
They hire someone like myself because they hope 
Pl do something beyond whatever they have in 
mind. Bring something they didn't write. They've 
created everything up to that moment when they 
turn on the camera—the clothes, the day, the 
time—but when that rolls, they're totally at the 
mercy of the actor. + 
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The Adirondack Moun- 
tains in northeastern New 
York dominate one of the 
world’s largest natural 
parks, covering nearly 2.4 
million hectares of extraor- 
dinarily varied wilder- 
ness. One hundred years 
ago early conservationists 
prevailed upon the state 
legislature to set aside a 
forest preserve within the 
Adirondack region that 


would keep its pristine 


woods, lakes and ponds, 


and mountain peaks “for- 
ever wild.” And to com- 
memorate that centennial, 
photographer Nathan 
Farb, who grew up in the 
Adirondacks and current- 
ly lives there, spent two 
years trekking through 
the backcountry in quest of 
pictures that would evoke 
the sublime emotions 
these mountains have 


inspired in many wilder- 


View from Mt. Marcy 











ness lovers. As nature writ- 
er Paul Jamieson sug- 
gests, “The Adirondack 
Park...is a national trea- 
sure. Its best and highest 
use is as a cultural re- 
source, an American clas- 
sic, along with [James 
Fenimore Cooper's] Leath- 
erstocking Tales, the es- 
says of Emerson and Tho- 
reau, the Lincoln 
Memorial, Winslow Ho- 
mer’s watercolors, and 
Frost’s poems.” 

Farb, whose work is in 
many museum collec- 
tions, including New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, 


is perhaps best-known for 


his photographic book 

The Russians and his pic- 
tures for Time-Life 

Books. The photographs 
on these pages have been 
drawn from his most recent 
book, The Adirondacks, 
published by Rizzoli. 
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ECONOMICS 








By Robert Kuttner 
From IHE ATLANTIC 


Economists like to think of their discipline as the most 
"scientific" of the social sciences, and the abstract 
mathematical models and deductive methods currently 
prevalent in the profession lend support to this attitude. 
However, the failure of accepted economic theory 
to deal with the world’s problems since the 1970s has 
thrown the profession into disarray. Journalist Robert 
Kuttner suggests that economists’ reliance on esoteric 
mathematics as a substitute for studying social 
institutions in the real world has rendered them 
ineffectual in important matters of public policy. 
Kuttner, a contributing editor to The New Republic, 
is the author, most recently, of The Economic Illusion: 
False Choices Between Prosperity and Social Justice. 











vents have been unkind to the global 

economy, and unkinder still to U.S. econ- 

omists. Twenty years ago the age-old 
problem of boom and bust seemed to have been 
solved; the ideological schisms that had long 
plagued economics had been melded into a “neo- 
classical synthesis” that reconciled the classical 
economics of Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” with 
the inspired heresies of John Maynard Keynes. In 
the 1961 edition of his famous textbook Paul Sam- 
uelson could write with some confidence that the 
body of neoclassical theory “is accepted in its broad 
outlines by all but a few extreme left-wing and 
right-wing writers.” 

During the 1970s the world’s industrial economies 
not only faltered but faltered in ways that confounded 
received theory. As the economy became the para- 
mount political issue in country after country, eco- 
nomists gained notoriety and lost their compass. The 
business community, a principal consumer of eco- 
nomic forecasting, became increasingly skeptical 
about the ability of economists to call the turns in 
the economy. Governments found economists urging 
politically suicidal austerities. 

Within the profession itself the consensus of the 
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1960s fragmented into Chicago monetarists, post- 
Keynesians, neo-Marxists, neo-institutionalists, neo- 
Austrians and a new fundamentalist strain, the ra- 
tional-expectations school. Since 1970 an outpouring 
of serious and ideologically diverse articles and books 
has pronounced that economics is in a state of severe, 
perhaps terminal, crisis. Some titles convey the senti- 
ments: The Crisis in Economic Theory, Economists at Bay, 
What's Wrong With Economics, The Irrelevance of Con- 
ventional Economics, Why Economics Is Not Yet a Science, 
Dangerous Currents: The State of Economics. 

One hears critical comments not only from Samuel- 
son's “extreme left-wing and right-wing writers” but 
also in annual addresses by incoming presidents of 
the American Economic Association (AEA). Yet de- 
spite the apparent soul-searching, the teaching of 
economics, the hiring of young economists and the 
granting of tenure in universities, the financing of 
research, and the pages of prestigious journals all 
evidence deep resistance to change. 

Neoclassical economics, the reigning school, 
marries the assumptions of the classical invisible 
hand—the principle of a self-regulating economy— 
to the Keynesian insight that macroeconomic sta- 
bilization by government is necessary to keep the 
clockwork operating smoothly. In method, stan- 
dard economics is highly abstract, mathematical 
and deductive, rather than curious about institu- 
tions. Neoclassical economic theory posits an eco- 
nomic system of “perfect competition.” All trans- 
actions in the economy are likened to those that oc- 
cur in simple marketplaces, like fish markets, in 
which prices rise or fall exactly enough to move the 
merchandise. As economists say, adjustment of 
price based on supply and demand serves to “clear 
the market.” That is, if there is an oversupply of 
herring ona given day, the shrewd fishmonger will 
lower his price; otherwise the market will fail to 
clear and the fish will rot. If there is high demand 
for lobster but short supply, the fishmonger will 
raise his price; otherwise there will be too many 
willing buyers. From this stylized picture of a small 
market, standard economics projects a “general 
equilibrium” that is said to characterize the entire 
economy. Perfect competition, in a sleight of epis- 
temological hand, is said to describe the best possi-. 
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ble as well as the actual world. 

The model also assumes that markets are com- 
posed of many sellers and many buyers, who indi- 
vidually have too little market power to dictate 
prices or to manipulate choices, and can only offer 
or accept bids. As economists say, each seller 1s a 
price taker, not a price maker—for otherwise there 
could not be perfect competition. 

Perfect competition requires “perfect informa- 
tion.” Consumers must know enough to compare 
products astutely; workers must be aware of alter- 
native jobs, and capitalists of competing invest- 
ment opportunities. Otherwise, sellers could 
charge more than a competitive price and get away 
with it, and workers could demand more than their 
services were worth. Moreover, perfect competi- 
tion requires “perfect mobility of factors.” Workers 
must be free to seek the highest available wage, and 
capitalists to shift their capital to get the highest 
available return; otherwise, identical factors of 
production would command different prices, and 
the result would be a deviation from the model. 
Economists argue that monopoly prices or wages 
can't last very long, because some entrepreneur 
soon perceives an opportunity, enters the market 
and forces prices back into equilibrium. 

The introduction of concrete social institutions 
like banks, corporations, currencies and the modern 
state complicate only the details, not the fundamen- 
tals, neoclassical economists say. Likewise, deviations 
from perfect competition in actual economic life re- 
quire embellishments of the model, not a revision of 
its premises. With Keynes, standard theory conceded 
that disequilibria might intrude upon the economy as 
a whole, but it held that these could be remedied by 
judicious stabilization of aggregate demand—that is, 
combined government and consumer purchasing power. 

The neoclassical model assumes that economic be- 
havior is based on the concept of “marginal utility”: 
individual consumers express choices by continually 
calculating and refining their preferences “at the 
margin”—the point at which they have extra dollars of 
income or hours of time to spend—and firms likewise 
make adjustments at the margin to maximize their 
profits. We know these things by assumption and in- 
ference; an individual who did not maximize his well- 
being would be behaving irrationally, and a firm fail- 
ing to maximize profits would fall by the wayside. In 
most models the state of technology is assumed to be 
constant, and so are cultural and institutional envi- 
ronments. Technological, cultural and institutional 
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changes that do occur over time result from individ- 
uals’ constantly adjusting their preferences at the 
margin. If individuals have cultural attachments, and 
motivations other than utility maximization, these are 
not of theoretical significance. Charles Schultze, a se- 
nior fellow at the Brookings Institution and a recent 
president of the AEA, says, “When you dig deep 
down, economists are scared to death of being soci- 
ologists. The one great thing we have going for us 
is the premise that individuals act rationally in try- 
ing to satisfy their preferences. That is an incredi- 
bly powerful tool, because you can model it.” 


hen the standard model is presented in 

the classroom, an impertinent freshman 

invariably protests that itis plainly un- 
realistic. The professor has heard the complaint 
before. He tells the student that we must walk be- 
fore we can run, that we must oversimplify for the 
sake of analytical clarity, and that after the student 
is more accomplished in analytic technique, refine- 
ments will be added to adjust the model to the nu- 
ances of economic reality. The model indeed be- 
comes more elaborate, yet the basic assumptions 
persist. By then the student either will have decid- 
ed that the entire exercise is unrewarding and 
moved on to history or sociology, or will have mas- 
tered the difficult mathematical proofs and ac- 
quired a certain fondness for deductive logic, as 
well as a professional loyalty to the discipline. 

Neoclassical economic analysis grows out of the 
Enlightenment mentality, which substituted a sci- 
entific natural order for a metaphysical one. An 
invisible hand that shaped individual egoism into 
general harmony reconciled the Enlightenment 
predilections for personal liberty and natural laws. 
Adam Smith’s concept of equilibrium in market 
economics is also a variation on 18th-century New- 
tonian mechanics. Physics has served ever since as a 
model to which economics should aspire. 

The difficulty is that economic phenomena are 
neither so universal nor so predictable as physical 
phenomena. If, for example, most actual markets 
do not automatically clear according to price, then 
standard economics is building elaborate models 
of a world that doesn’t exist. As Lester Thurow ob- 
served in Dangerous Currents [see Review 28/3], some 
markets, such as the stock market, do roughly bear 
out the classical assumption that markets clear on 
the basis of adjustment in price, while others, such 


as the market for labor, do nothing of the sort, and 
still others, such as the market for automobiles, are 
somewhere in between. 

It is not unusual for laymen to fault academic ex- 
perts for playing in a sandbox of abstraction, but such 
criticism is especially justifiable when it applies to 
economists, for they, unlike literary scholars, operate 
in two worlds. They are, as the radical economist Sam- 
uel Bowles once observed, both priests and engineers. 
Their sandbox is the economy. When economists are 
relied upon for practical advice, the consequences of 
faulty theory are real. 

Of several major theoretical problems the most ba- 
sic is that economic theory reasons deductively, from 
axioms. The world of perfect competition posited by 
neoclassical economics may be so far from the world 
in which we live that it is not a useful basis for the- 
ory or policy advice. Certainly, if the world were lit- 
erally like the theory, daily life would be anarchic. 
Thorstein Veblen wrote: “If, in fact, all the conven- 
tional relations and principles of pecuniary inter- 
course were subject to such a perpetual rationalized, 
calculating revision, so that each article of usage, ap- 
preciation, or procedure must approve itself de novo 
on hedonistic grounds of sensuous expediency...it is 
not conceivable that the institutional fabric would last 
overnight.” 

By reasoning deductively from axioms, economics 
confuses the normative with the descriptive. Theory 
stipulates, a priori, that perfect competition is both a 
description of the optimal world and a useful approx- 
imation of the actual world. When it is pointed out 
that high unemployment, or segmented labor mar- 
kets, or oligopolistic corporations, or national eco- 
nomic-development strategies, or big public sectors, 
or regulated banks, or protected agricultural mar- 
kets—or the logic of social organizations in general— 
suggest a world very far from the textbook picture of 
perfect competition and self-correcting markets, the 
economist has essentially two choices. He can turn 
pamphleteer, as so many economists do, and insist 
that the world would be a better place if it did conform 
to the textbooks. Or he can scrap the formalism, get 
out of the office and study the profane world of real 
institutions. There are some economists of this sort, 
but they are mostly of an older generation—men like 
Herbert Simon of Carnegie-Mellon University and 
Albert Hirschman of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, who challenge the psychological assumptions 
of the orthodox model. However, you will find very 
few under age 50 in tenured chairs at major universi- 
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ties, or in the prestigious economics journals; and you 
will not find work of this kind in the body of theory 
taught to aspiring young economists. 

The deductive method of practicing economic sci- 
ence creates a professional ethic of studied myopia. 
Apprentice economists are relieved of the need to 
learn much about the complexities of human motiva- 
tion, the messy universe of economic institutions or 
the real dynamics of technological change. In eco- 
nomics, deduction drives out empiricism. Those who 
have real empirical curiosity and insight about the 
workings of banks, corporations, production technol- 
ogies, trade unions, economic history or individual 
behavior are dismissed as casual empiricists, literary 
historians or sociologists, and marginalized within the 
profession. In their place departments of economics 
are graduating a generation of idiots savants, brilliant 
at esoteric mathematics yet innocent of actual eco- 
nomic life. 


conomists use statistics and mathematical 
models in several distinct ways, each with its 
own pitfalls. Some mathematical models are 
pure theory; they use algebra only to manipulate as- 
sumptions. This is true of general equilibrium theory, 
and also true of many lesser topics explored in journal 
articles. For example, a characteristic article titled “A 
Model of Housing Tenure Choice,” by J.V. Hender- 
son and Y.M. Ioannides, which appeared in a recent 
issue Of The American Economic Review, inquired how 
wealth, income, “life cycle” and other variables influ- 
ence the decision whether to buy or rent a house. For 
the sake of analysis the model assumed, among other 
things, that housing markets are “in equilibrium.” 
The model went on to deduce algebraically what con- 
sumers do (in theory), given different market circum- 
stances. The authors then reported certain conclu- 
sions, such as “Renting becomes more attractive if 
housing is subject to random capital gains or losses 
and consumers may also invest in a capital market ata 
fixed rate of return.” In other words, consumers will 
prefer a sure thing to a gamble. What's striking about 
the article, and others of its genre, is that it contains 
no data and no indications that the authors have ever 
studied an actual housing market. The article is pure 
manipulation of assumptions and inference, using math- 
ematical logic. 
A quite different use of mathematics is econometric 
modeling, which can be heavily empirical. Commer- 
cial consulting firms such as Wharton Econometrics, 
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Chase Econometrics, and Data Resources, Inc., have 
devised complex models of the economy, which may 
use upwards of a thousand equations, linked by 
means of a computer program. By collecting data 
over a long period of time and tabulating correla- 
tions, an econometric modeler attempts to predict 
how variables will influence one another in the fu- 
ture. The difficulties with such models are that there 
are always more variables than the model considers 
and that the past doesn't necessarily foreshadow the 
future. In recent years the major influences on mac- 
roeconomic climate have been external variables (the 
OPEC price increase, for example) and structural 
changes in the system (the globalization of technol- 
ogy and finance). After a period of rapidly increas- 
ing popularity in the 1970s the big economic fore- 
casting models have fallen somewhat from favor. 


different and even more controversial 

use of econometric techniques is in the 

testing of algebraically modeled hypoth- 
eses. A mathematical technique known as multiple 
linear regression allows the testing of several vari- 
ables that might have a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship, by considering them one at a time. If wages 
are thought to be influenced by occupation, educa- 
tion, IQ, sex and race, econometric techniques can 
determine how strongly each factor correlates with 
variations in wages; the researcher can then at- 
tempt to impute causality. 

This brand of econometric testing, however, 
brings manifold problems. In economic life cause- 
and-effect does not happen instantly; there are de- 
lays before influences are felt. The last refuge of 
an economic scoundrel is the time lag. By manipu- 
lating time lags the determined econometrician 
can “prove” almost anything. Moreover, though 
many economists argue that the fair way to test a 
theory is to specify the hypothesis, and run the re- 
gression equations once, it is common practice to 
keep fiddling with the equations, manipulating lag 
times, lead times and other variables, until the 
equations more or less confirm the hypothesis. 
Some correlations, of course, may be just coinci- 
dence; other apparent correlations may disguise 
real causes that have been overlooked. 

The computer has made it simple for researchers 
to run an almost infinite number of equations, using 
standard software packages. Rather than serving as a 
tool of empirical scrutiny, this technique can turn the 
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economist into a pure technician—or a pure ideo- 
logue. Recent innovations in effect have the comput- 
er go on automatic pilot and search for correlations, 
almost at random. “The risk of cheap computing," 
says Roger Brinner, the chief domestic economist at 
Data Resources, Inc., “is the assumption that the ma- 
chine can provide the intelligence. Researchers make 
the error of failing to test competing theories against 
each other; instead you spend all of your time plug- 
ging away at the terminal, trying to get your data to 
fit your theory." 

Among the most astringent critics of the overmath- 
ematization of economics is one of the profession's 
most notable mathematicians, Wassily Leontief. In 
his 1970 AEA presidential address, Leontief, the 
first economist to work with computers and the in- 
ventor of mathematical input-output analysis, which 
won him the 1973 Nobel Prize, decried the increasing 
"preoccupation with imaginary, hypothetical, rather 
than with observable, reality," and described a "Dar- 
winian" process by which pure theorists drive out those 
who study the actual economy. 

Anothercritic of the mathematical approach was 
the late Oskar Morgenstern. the coinventor of 
games theory and an economist and mathemati- 
cian loosely identified with the conservative Aus- 
trian school. Morgenstern, in a splendid nontech- 
nical book titled On the Accuracy» of Economic Observa- 
tions, pointed out the unreliability of most econom- 
ic statistics. For one thing, people responding to 
official questionnaires often lie, out of fear of gov- 
ernment scrutiny or a desire to mislead the compe- 
tition. For another, economics is notorious for us- 
ing second-hand data, collected for other purposes, 
whose logic may be legal or bureaucratic rather than 
economic. Morgenstern went on to explain how the 
mathematical manipulations of data that are imperfect 
to begin with compound statistical errors, leading to 
wildly inaccurate results. And the more complex the 
equation, the greater the possibility of cascading 
errors. 

The most frequently cited defense of mathemat- 
ical, deductive reasoning was offered more than 30 
years ago in Milton Friedman's Essays in Positive 
Economics. It does not matter, Friedman argued, 
whether an assumption is empirically true so long 
as it is internally consistent and the model is not 
refuted by data. Thus, even in a world where com- 
petition is far from perfect it 1s valid to model eco- 
nomic activity “as if” it conformed to the axioms of 
classical economics. Friedman used an analogy of a 


hypothetical expert billiards player. 


It seems not at all unreasonable...that the 
billiard player made his shots as if he knew 
the complicated mathematical formulas 
that would give the optimum directions of 
travel....Our confidence in this hypothesis 
is not based on the belief that billiard players, 
even expert ones, can or do go through the 
process described; it derives rather from the 
belief that, unless in some way or other 
they were capable of reaching essentially 
the same result, they would not in fact 

be expert billiard players. 

It is only a short step from these 
examples to the economic hypothesis that 
under a wide range of circumstances 
individual firms behave as ?f they were 
seeking rationally to maximize their 
expected returns...and had full knowledge 
of the data needed to succeed in this 
attempt. 


It matters that economists are trained to view the 
world the way they do. Lately, almost all public pol- 
icy questions have been defined as economic ones. 
The experts with the professional authority to pro- 
nounce on such questions are, of course, economists. 
Civic issues of public values, political power, the nature 
of democratic society, are mistaken for narrowly tech- 
nical issues, with conclusions ordained and alternative 
solutions foreclosed. 


n equally serious consequence of the pro- 
fessional obsession with model making is 
that the most pressing economic questions lie 
outside the frame of reference. The issues that stan- 
dard economics can't explain and doesn't address are 
of far greater moment than the ones "solved" by the 
formal proofs. A noneconomist reading the econom- 
ics journals is struck mainly by what is left out. 

One could imagine a wholly different sort of eco- 
nomics, which empirically investigated when the as- 
sumptions of the standard model apply and when 
they don't. How do technological and institutional 
changes influence economic growth? What institu- 
tional circumstances merit public intervention? What 
are the links between economic performance and cul- 
tural and political values? When is the famous trade- 
off between equality and efficiency a genuine impera- 
tive, and when is it only a rationalization for privi- 
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lege? Which markets behave like the textbook mar- 
ket? Under what cultural, technological and institu- 
tional circumstances does interference with the mar- 
ket allocation of capital investment produce dynamic 
gains? What really accounts for the wide disparities 
in the degree of technological success achieved by dif- 
ferent nations in different historical eras? What prac- 
tical costs and what benefits to dynamic efficiency do 
different forms of redistribution incur? What really 
motivates human behavior, and under what circum- 
stances are impulses cooperative and altruistic as well 
as self-interested? These subjects are seldom treated 
in the economics journals, except at impenetrable lev- 
els of abstraction and assumption. 

To the extent that observation challenges theory, 
real empiricism becomes a thorn in the side of the de- 
ductive method. Richard Freeman and James Med- 
off, economists at Harvard, have assembled data indi- 
cating that the actual influence of trade unions on 
productivity depends on institutional particulars [see 
Dialogue 68]. Some unions, by providing workers a 
voice and a fair grievance procedure, apparently im- 
prove output. Others depress it. Getting down to 
cases suggests that orthodox theory has ignored the 
crucial variables of worker motivation and labor- 
management interaction. The most common dismiss- 
al of work like Freeman and Medoff’s is “That's very 
interesting—but it isn't economics." 

Thestandard economic literature also produces lit- 
tle useful insight into the sources of technological in- 
novation and dynamic gain, because that is not how 
the problems are posed. According to the prevailing 
definition, economics is the study of the allocation of 
scarce resources: how free markets steer resources to 
their optimal use. But, to take a historical example, 
economic resources in the United States on the eve of 
World War II were lying fallow, because unemploy- 
ment was high, purchasing power was depressed, and 
firms—already experiencing a lack of customers and 
substantial excess capacity—were (rationally) failing 
to invest capital. Along came the war, causing the 
government to raise taxes, to increase public borrow- 
ing and abruptly to invest about a third of the gross 
national product in war production. The result was 
a drop in unemployment from 15 percent to two per- 
cent, a growth rate that averaged 11 percent a year 
throughout the war, the development of new ad- 
vanced technologies (many with postwar civilian ap- 
plications) and the training of a generation of skilled 
industrial workers. Seemingly, World War II would 
be a laboratory case of the effects of deflecting a mar- 
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ket economy from its true path with substantial plan- 
ning and government control of investment, to say 
nothing of wage and price controls. Yet professional 
economists have not paid much attention to the war 
years. On the contrary, in practice econometric mod- 
eling often discounts the war experience because it 
tends to curdle the equations. 

Orthodox economics has little appreciation for dy- 
namic growth of the entrepreneurial, Schumpeterian 
variety, either. One finds extensive abstract debate in 
the scholarly literature about production functions, 
capital reswitching, labor productivity and capital- 
output ratios but precious little concrete information 
about, for example, the rapid development of aircraft 
technology after World War II. 

As Thomas Kuhn observed in his work The Struc- 
ture of Scientific Revolutions, scholarly conflict is al- 
ways most intense along the boundaries of an estab- 
lished scientific paradigm challenged by anomalous 
observations. The “overthrow” of a scientific para- 
digm, Kuhn said, is much like a political revolution, 
which aims “to change political institutions in ways 
that those institutions themselves prohibit.” The mis- 
trust of empiricism in economics is a sure sign of an 
insecure regime. 

Lately, a mood of self-doubt has even crept into the 
economics journals. In a wonderfully rich recent arti- 
cle in the Journal of Economic Literature, titled “The 
Rhetoric of Economics," Donald McCloskey of the 
University of Iowa wrote that economics is adrift in 
metaphors that have no application to empirical reali- 
ty but that are taken literally, because they happen to 
be in the language of mathematics. 


To say that markets can be represented by 
supply and demand "curves" is no less a 
metaphor than to say that the west wind is 
"the breath of autumn's being.”...Each step 
in economic reasoning, even the reasoning 
of the official rhetoric, is metaphor. The 
world is said to be "like" a complex model, 
and its measurements are said to be like the 
easily measured proxy variable to hand. 


Quoting the literary critic I.A. Richards, Mc- 
Closkey defined a metaphor as “a transaction be- 
tween contexts." Modern economics is in many re- 
spects metaphor run wild: it not only stylizes and 
misstates what occurs in narrowly economic realms 
but also extends its theory of the rational, utility- 
maximizing homo economicus to areas of life in which 
values other than material maximization plainly 
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apply, and about which it has no data. An example 
is economic theories of the family which consider 
children to be material goods. 

The study of who gets what and why, unlike the 
study of plants or planets, cannot help being an 
ideologically charged undertaking. Despite the la- 
borious techniques and scientific pretensions, 
most brands of economics are covertly ideological. 
Marxian economics, with its labor theory of value, 
assumes the inevitability of class conflict, and 
hence the necessity of class struggle. Keynesian- 
ism, with its conviction that industrial capitalism is 
systemically unstable, offers an equally "scientific" 
rationale for government intervention. Neoclassi- 
cal economics, with its reliance on the efficiency of 
markets, is an embroidered brief for laissez-faire. 


Owever, a generation ago economics was far 

more committed to observation, disputa- 

tion and its own intellectual history. The li- 
ons of the mid-century had lived through depression 
and war, had watched real economic institutions tot- 
ter, had worked in economic agencies and had appre- 
ciated the power of wartime statecraft. Most of them 
are now gone. In the 1920s and 1930s an eclectic 
school of economics known as institutionalism flour- 
ished. Inspired by Veblen, institutionalists were com- 
mitted to the empirical study of corporations, banks, 
labor unions and so on as concrete social organiza- 
tions. Ironically, they were displaced partly by econo- 
metricians, who promised a more rigorous empiricism. 
Institutionalists still exist, but few are to be found at 
the 15 or 20 elite graduate schools that turn out ten- 
ured faculty for one another. 

The other two main schools that today compete 
with neoclassicism—neo-Marxism and post-Keynes- 
ianism—are intellectually lively but effectively iso- 
lated from mainstream economics. The neo-Marxists 
have their own professional association, the Union 
for Radical Political Economics, and have strongholds 
in a few graduate departments, but they hold, by my 
count, only four or five tenured positions at the elite 
universities, have only token access to the major jour- 
nals and receive little research funding. 

Neo-Marxists study what mainstream economics 
overlooks: the organization of production, the influ- 
ence of technology on work, the impact of the global- 
ization of finance. A "social conflict" model of pro- 
ductivity slowdown by neo-Marxist Samuel Bowles 
and colleagues was sufficiently plausible when ren- 


dered econometrically that it was accepted for publi- 
cation in the Brookings Papers on Economic Activity. 
However, Marxism is at once a mode of scholarly in- 
quiry and a revolutionary ideology. In America any 
form of Marxism is hopelessly distant from the politi- 
cal mainstream, and neo-Marxism is precluded from 
serving as a convincing alternative to the dominant 
neoclassical school. 

The third dissenting school, the post-Keynesian, is 
the weakest and apparently the most despised of all. 
The post-Keynesians want to rescue Keynes from 
neoclassical synthesis—which Keynes's disciple Joan 
Robinson has called “bastard Keynesianism.” They, 
along with the institutionalists, insist that large cor- 
porations and labor unions are major facts of eco- 
nomic life and that economic intercourse cannot be 
modeled as mechanical transactions in equilibrium. 
But neoclassical economists are mostly contemptuous 
of the post-Keynesians. A few Marxists, apparently, 
can be tolerated. But those claiming to be the true 
heirs of Keynes are regarded as economic Anabap- 
tists, a curious theological mistake that won't go away. 

In the interstices between the schools are a hand- 
ful of brilliant eclectics—an older generation, includ- 
ing Leontief, John Kenneth Galbraith, Albert Hirsch- 
man and Herbert Simon, and a few people in their 
30's and 40's like Lester Thurow, James Medoff, 
Richard Freeman, George Akerlof of the University 
of California, Berkeley, and Michael Piore of MIT. 
Piore's recent book, The Second Industrial Divide, 
which he wrote with the political economist Charles 
Sabel [see Dialogue 69], painstakingly re-examines tech- 
nological innovation throughout history and con- 
cludes that the present macroeconomic woes are due 
in part to unsettling changes in the organization of cor- 
porations, financial systems, technologies and con- 
sumer markets. This sort of insight depends on the 
concrete study of institutions. 

The difficulty is that eclecticism, no matter how 
brilliant, doesn't add up to a contending school. The 
great idiosyncratic economists of the last generation, 
like Galbraith and Simon, disseminated their work to 
a broad audience but left few spores within the pro- 
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fession. In recent years the fields of inquiry that 
deal with applied economics have been driven from 
the standard curriculum. Thirty years ago an eco- 
nomics student took courses in money and banking, 
labor economics, economic history and perhaps in- 
dustrial organization, economic development and in- 
ternational trade. All of these courses grounded the 
grand theory in a sense of how actual economic insti- 
tutions operate. Today these are considered rem- 
nants of an older, not quite scientific tradition. 

The economic historian Robert Heilbroner titled 
his book on the history of economic thought The 
Worldly Philosophers. As a description of the moral 
philosophers of the Enlightenment who abandoned 
metaphysics for the investigation of commercial life, 
the phrase fit perfectly. As a description of today's 
economists, however, Heilbroner's title would be a 
misnomer. Economists have become the least worldly 
of social scientists. At a time when the other social 
sciences—sociology, psychology, political science, his- 
tory—are letting many schools contend, only econom- 
ics has such fear of dissension. “There is a profound 
weakness at the core of neoclassical economics,” Heil- 
broner says. “It can’t answer the most basic questions. 
What is a price? What is money? What killed full em- 
ployment? What is the boundary between economics 
and politics, or society? It has become like medieval 
theology. Before economics can progress, It must 
abandon its suicidal formalism.” 

Yet mainstream economics is doing nothing of the 
kind. Virtually all of the heretics I have talked to agree 
that if they were young assistant professors attempt- 
ing to practice their brand of economics today, they 
would not get tenure. The most frequently repeated 
insight of Thomas Kuhn’s is that a paradigm cannot 
be displaced by evidence, only by another paradigm. 
And no dissenting paradigm seems able to gain a foot- 
hold within economics. Thus the economic ortho- 
doxy is reinforced by ideology, by the sociology of the 
profession, by the politics of who gets published or 
promoted and whose research gets funded. In the 
economics profession the free marketplace of ideas is 
one more market that doesn't work like the model. + 
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Many people must have watched 
Dominick Argento’s Casanova at the 
New York City Opera with growing 
astonishment. Imagine: a new 
American opera, composed in a 
conservative, accessible idiom, one 
that draws its strength from tradi- 
tional operatic conventions, and not 
a moment is stale, tired or second- 
hand. On the contrary—Argento’s 
latest stage piece is crammed with 
marvelous music, a delightful and 
masterly crafted entertainment con- 
ceived by one of the finest creative 
musical sensibilities in America to- 
day. I have seen only two perfor- 
mances so far, but I am already 
tempted to include Casanova in very 
select company—Porgy and Bess, 
Four Saints in Three Acts and The 
Mother of Us All (Virgil Thomson’s 
two collaborations with Gertrude 
Stein), Leonard Bernstein’s Candide 
and perhaps a few other works that 
show American opera at its best. 









Peter G. Davis is New York magazine s music critic. 





O 1985 New York magazine. Reprinted courtesy of 
News America Syndicate. 
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Like so many opera composers be- 
fore him, Argento has been drawn to 
some fairly grim theatrical subjects; 
after bringing Edgar Allan Poe, Dick- 
ens's mad Miss Havisham and Shake- 
speare's drunken Christopher Sly to 
the stage, he probably needed a 
change of pace. And yet even these 
tragic figures of his earlier works are 
ennobled by the quickening, life-cele- 
bratory spirit that is the most treasur- 
able characteristic of Argento's mu- 
sic, an irrepressible ebullience that 
bubbles to the surface in every scene 
of Casanova. Laughter frames the op- 
era. A gale of merriment erupts be- 
hind the curtain even before Act I be- 
gins, and the hilarity can still be heard 
after the last note has sounded and 
the final curtain has fallen. It is the 
shared laughter of an occasionally er- 
rant but always loving community, the 
same heart-catching joviality that 
courses through Verdi’s Falstaff—warm, 
human, infectious and wonderful to 
hear. 

Argento wrote the libretto himself, 
and no composer could hope for a 
more literate text, let alone one more 
theatrically effective or hospitable to 
music. In 1774, approaching middle 
age, Casanova has returned home to 
Venice, and the opera focuses on two 
of his last adventures, cleverly com- 
bined into a single plot. Most of Act I 
is concerned with the elaborate seduc- 
tion of Bellino, a singer thought to be 
a castrato but, as only a Casanova 
could sense, actually a beautiful wom- 
an, disguised as a man to promote her 
operatic career. The other intrigue 
roils around the deranged Madame 
d’Urfé, who fancies Casanova as a 
famous necromancer and engages him 
to perform “The Great Work”: the 
transference of her spirit into the 
body of a male infant. The rogue glee- 












fully conducts this wild occult ritual 
during a violent hurricane on the 
Grand Canal, and in the process he 
relieves Madame d'Urfé of her jewels, 
which then become a dowry for Casa- 
nova’s needy godchild. 

A detailed analysis of the opera 
would show how skillfully and imagi- 
natively Argento has organized this 
material into a swiftly paced, witty 
musical drama populated by dozens 
of delightful personalities. Fortu- 
nately, an audience need not trouble 
itself with analytical matters, since the 
complex plot is lucidly presented and 
the score percolates with instant mu- 
sical appeal. I may be mistaken, but I 
detect a new clarity and economy in 
Argento’s style. Although nearly all 
the themes in Casanova are built from 
simple triads, Argento never seems to 
run out of fresh, creative ways to ring 
changes on familiar tonal patterns 
and use them to illuminate the action 
and the characters. During the oper- 
a's Opening measures, for example, 
the first voice we hear amid the mill- 
ing carnival crowd is an anonymous 
mountebank singing, “Who will try?”— 
a tiny but exuberant G major motif 
that recurs throughout the score until 
we eventually recognize it as the mot- 
to of the entire opera: an inviting me- 
lodic embrace and the musical embodi- 
ment of Casanova’s life-enhancing 
philosophy. 

The lyrical atmosphere of 18th- 
century Venice is omnipresent, dur- 






















ing the delicious opera-seria pastiche 
of Act I, the whirling carnival scenes, 
and the quiet “morning after” respite 
as the haunting song of an offstage 
gondolier wafts over Casanova and his 
grateful companion of the previous 
night. I might also point out Argen- 
to's virtuoso treatment of exposi- 
tional dialogue, which always flows 
naturally and tunefully yet expedi- 
tiously: not since Virgil Thomson has 
an opera composer set the English lan- 
guage with such grace and elegance. 

I realize that the City Opera must 
be many different things to many dif- 
ferent people nowadays, but while 
watching Casanova I was reminded of 
the young company that I first got to 
know and love years ago at the City 
Center theater, when the commitment 
to American opera was very real and 
immensely vital. Of course, this pro- 
duction of Casanova originated with 
the Minnesota Opera, which staged 
the world premiere in April 1985; but 
it still seems very much a City Opera 
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occasion—a new work treated with 
loving care by talented singers who 
never seem quite so effective or con- 
vincing as when performing an opera 
in their own language. 

Timothy Nolen in the ttle role 
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commands center stage as he should, 
dangerously virile but always grace- 
ful, charming and vocally alluring. As 
the obsessed Madame d'Urfé, Joyce 
Castle somehow manages to be hilari- 
ously loony and strangely touching at 
the same time—a remarkable perfor- 
mance. Most of all, I thank Dominick 
Argento for composing Casanova, an 
opera that should be in the repertory 
of every company in the land. + 
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In the Company of Educated 
Women is the first modern compre- 
hensive account of college-educat- 
ed women in the United States. No 
other publication of comparable 
scope and sweep dealing with the 
various aspects of the lives of edu- 
cated women has appeared in the 
United States since Thomas Woody's 
two-volume A History of Women's 
Education in the United States (1929). 
Woody, however, wrote narrative 
history centering on the develop- 
ment of women’s educational insti- 
tutions. Solomon goes beyond this 
approach to discuss the implica- 
tions of higher education for wom- 
en and for society. She divides her 
book into four different periods: 
the colonial years, the antebellum 
era, the decades stretching from the 
Civil War into the 20th century and 
the times after 1920. Throughout it 
all Solomon aims to explore “the 
paradoxes of this unfinished revo- 
lution.” Her book, then, is more 












and history at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 
© 1985 The Johns Hopkins University Press. All 
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than a simple updating of Woody’s. 
Solomon and Woody also differ in 
their views of history. Woody saw the 
development of women’s education 
gathering momentum and force. He 
was confident that it would continue 
to do so. Solomon, who has had a long 
career as a teacher and administrator 
at Radcliffe College and Harvard 
University, acknowledges this for- 
ward movement but stresses its unfin- 
ished nature. She is persuaded that, 
at the time of her writing, women 
have not achieved equality and still 
contend “with the fear and ambiva- 
lence implicit in public attitudes and 
policies towards women’s changing 
roles.” Hers is not a story of trium- 
phally conquering feminism but one 
of determined, though often hesitant 
and uncertain, advance. 
Throughout her narrative Solo- 
mon discusses four themes: the strug- 
gle for access to educational institu- 
tions, the dimensions of the collegiate 
experience, the effects of education 
upon life choices, and last, but not 
least, the “uneasy connection be- 
tween feminism and women's educa- 
tional advancement.” Solomon's vol- 
ume places itself in the tradition of 
committed scholarship: careful, exten- 
sive research and clearly announced 
direction and intent. It is not surpris- 
ing why early reviewers should call it 
an enduring classic and standard work. 
The book's opening sentence starts 
Solomon off on her discussion of the 
struggle for access. By the end of the 
18th century, academies and semi- 
naries began to open their doors to 
girls. Eventually some of them devel- 
oped into colleges and, by the late 
1850s, most of them gave way to pub- 
lic secondary schools. Then, in the 
years between 1850 and 1870, the 
spread of public secondary education, 
the impact of the Civil War, the de- 
mands of Reconstruction and the fer- 
ment in university education led to 
the establishment of a wide variety of 
collegiate institutions for women: the 
private women's colleges, the reli- 
giously oriented coeducational col- 
leges, both public and private secular 
coeducational schools, and the public 
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single-sex vocational institutions. 

In the 30 years after 1870 the num- 
ber of females enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning multiplied almost 
eightfold, rising more rapidly than 
the number of male students. By 1920 
ithad reached 47 percent of all enroll- 
ments. Returning World War II vet- 
erans caused the proportion to drop 
to 30 percent by 1950, but then the 
climb resumed until it reached 52 per- 
cent in 1980. 

What did women experience inside 
the halls of academe? Seeking aca- 
demic respectability, the academies 
and seminaries for the most part 
adopted as much of the liberal arts 
curriculum of the male colleges as 
they could. To this they added some 
form of vocational preparation suited 
for women, usually teacher training. 
In both seminaries and colleges, how- 
ever, teachers and administrators set 
limits to the pursuit of “masculine” 
subjects such as rhetoric, a study 
thought to be a professional tool for 
the minister, the lawyer, the politician 
and even the salesman. 

Just as seminaries began to give way 
or change into colleges, the men’s col- 
leges started to experiment with elec- 
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tives and other curricular reforms. 
For women this opportunity for choice 
brought renewed emphasis on the 
woman's sphere—the liberal arts, 
teaching and home economics. Par- 
ticularly the latter, writes Solomon, 
“posed a genuine threat to female ac- 
ademics. Individuals were too often 
shunted into that department of their 
institutions rather than being allowed 
to assume faculty standin. in the dis- 
ciplines in which they we:« trained.” 

The notion of the wonuur’s sphere 
haunted academic wome from the 
1860s to the 1920s. Whether they 
lived in women's colleges or coeduca- 
tional institutions, the world of peer- 
group culture and coteries, of girl- 
hood friendships, of women's athletics, 
settlement houses, literary societies, 
theatricals and sororities was a wo- 
men's world. In that world, writes Sol- 
omon, women “felt connected both as 
collegians and by a common belief in 
the worth of women.” 

Solomon states that higher educa- 
tion’s chief effect on women has been 
the opportunity to create for them- 
selves multiple identities. Women 
educated in the academies of the 19th 
century achieved economic indepen- 
dence in household, textile mill, com- 
mon school and the academy itself. 
Their years in school prolonged their 
youth and fostered a sense of individ- 
ualism. Once married, many of them 
turned to charity work, teaching, lec- 


turing or popular writing. Others 
chose religious work as minister's 
wives or as missionaries. While the 
home as the woman’s sphere and home- 
making as her activity remained the 
common notion, new ideas of shared 
marriage responsibilities began to ap- 
pear as the number of educated wives 
increased. 

In the 20th century the query, “Af- 
ter marriage, what?” as well as paren- 
tal and societal demands or expecta- 
tions began to focus on the problem of 
work and raised questions of identity. 
For many married women the line be- 
tween voluntarism and professional- 
ism began to blur. While prospects for 
professional employment grew in the 
so-called semiprofessions, it re- 
mained difficult for women to rise in 
medicine, business, the ministry, law 
and academia. After 1920 sentiments 
changed on the issue of whether a 
woman could be both wife and profes- 
sional. Solomon concludes that the af- 
firmation of multiple identities for 
women had been endorsed “by a ma- 
jority of graduates, whether married 
or unmarried," and that this affirma- 
tion, difficult and painful as it often 
was, "represented a giant step in the 
thinking of educated women. 

sull, Solomon hesitates to see per- 
manent gains for women. “Most fac- 
ulty [members] revealed conscious and 
unconscious ambivalence toward wo- 
men's professional aspirations," and 
women remained "the second sex in 
most of academia," she writes of the 
period since the 1960s. In university 
courses the subject of women was 
“treated as a fringe matter,” and 
young women retreated from career 
aspirations. Most disturbing of all, 
Solomon observes, the women's move- 
ment “has appealed primarily to mid- 
dle- ard upper-class educated women." 

One lays down her pages deeply 
aware that the account rendered is yet 
unsettled, the story unfinished. Per- 
haps it is just this hesitancy to affirm 
unequivocally, this awareness of the 
open-endedness of human affairs, that 
makes this book truly remarkable. + 
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In his new book, John Wilford, 
science correspondent for The New 
York Times, appears to confirm the 
notion that, apart from professional 
paleontologists, the only ones who 
take dinosaurs very seriously are 
children. “Should a grown man 
spend several years contemplating 
dinosaurs?” Wilford asks, explain- 
ing the reservations that beset him 
in undertaking this book. Fortu- 
nately, he answered yes, for he has 
produced a book that is masterful 
and exceedingly adult, as well as 
abundantly affectionate. 

Wilford chronicles the intersection 
of geology and paleontology, starting 
in the late 18th century, by which fos- 
sil plants and animals rather than 
Scripture became the primary indica- 
tors of age in geological strata. This 
was also the period in which the great 
French paleontologist Georges Cuvier 
first made the world aware that on the 
species level, the counterpart of death 
was extinction, a new and chilling 
idea. These developments and others 
Wilford describes led to a reorganiza- 
tion of the time scale of Earth’s histo- 
ry, thus giving Darwin’s theory of nat- 
ural selection sufficient temporal 
scope. Another result was a world- 
wide “bone rush” that lasted for many 
decades. Still vivid in the European 
and American mind, the spirit of geo- 
graphic exploration turned earthward, 
that is, to the search for ever-larger, 
more informative and more completely 
articulated fossil skeletons. The 
shales of England were scoured as 
thoroughly as the coal fields of Ger- 
many. Inthe United States, the search 
for bones in the West led Othniel 
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Charles Marsh of Yale and Edward 
Drinker Cope, an independent pale- 
ontologist in Philadelphia, to enter 
into an acrimonious and legendary 
competition. Later, in the 1920s, Roy 
Chapman Andrews of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York launched the largest paleonto- 
logical expedition ever, taking some 
4() men into the vast Gobi Desert. 

Meanwhile, back in the laborato- 
ries, scholars sorted out the petrified 
treasures, an effort that dramatically 
filled out the fossil record. It also 
produced a surge in the exhibition 
repertoire of natural-history muse- 
ums, leading to the enthrallment of 
generations of schoolchildren. ‘Then 
the emphasis changed from collect- 
ing and comparative anatomy to the 
contemplation of deeper questions. 
Going beyond taxonomy, scientists 
began to search for clues to dinosaur 
behavior and physiology. Questions 
about climate, locomotion, metabo- 
lism and nutrition begged yet larger 
ones: what made dinosaurs so suc- 
cessful for more than 140 million 
years? Why did they disappear so sud- 
denly? Scientists began making an at- 
tempt, as yet unfinished, to flesh out 
the life that had been. Paleontology 
was not only being revised, it was be- 
ing revived. 

After superb discussions of such 
contemporary paleontological issues 
as the origin of flight, whether dino- 
saurs were cold- or warm-blooded, 
and the extent to which their infant 
care approached that of mammals, Wil- 
ford brings his book to a close on the 
most burning topics of the day. Was it 
an asteroid that stunned the Earth at 
the end of the Cretaceous period and 
brought about the extinction of the 
dinosaurs? Do such massive extinc- 
tions occur cyclically? Could they be 
caused by an extraterrestrial source? 

This last and most arresting part of 
his book begins with a description of 
some of the more intriguing hypothe- 











ses offered in recent years to account 
for the vast extinction that took place 
some 65 million years ago. His list in- 
cludes destruction of the Earth's 
ozone layer, carbon dioxide and the 
“greenhouse effect,” Arctic Ocean 
spillage, stress and thin eggshells, 
magnetic reversals with subsequent 
cosmic particle bombardment, and, 
somewhat whimsically, constipation 
and poisoning. This nebulous state of 
affairs, however, changed dramati- 
cally in 1979 when University of Cali- 
fornia geologist Walter Alvarez re- 
ported finding a sterile band of clay 
devoid of fossils in a set of limestone 
deposits in Italy. The band, continu- 
ous over a large portion of the Earth’s 
surface, marked the Cretaceous-Ter- 
tiary boundary, the time of the great 
extinction. With the assistance of Luis 
Alvarez, his father and a Nobel physi- 
cist, Walter determined that the clay 
was 30 times richer in the rare ele- 
ment iridium than the layers above or 
below. Its source? Very likely an aster- 
oid that slammed into the Earth, tip- 
ping the scales against the dinosaurs. 
Wilford captures the scientific ex- 
citement that swirls about this intel- 
lectual adventure and other theories 
that it has generated. Among them is 
the death-star hypothesis—the idea 
that some extraterrestrial event has 
regularly caused mass extinctions over 
the last 250 million years. “The new 





















































































































small part by the Alvarez hypothesis,” 
Wilford writes, “is producing a trans- 
formation in thinking about...evolu- 
tion.” It has caused scientists to begin 
thinking that competition among spe- 
cies has less to do with change than ex- 
tinction does. In this new view, upsets 
of climate or geology or even extrater- 
restrial assaults may provide explana- 
tions for what drives the evolution of 
life. 

All told, Wilford gives us a magnif- 
icently informed overview of paleon- 
tology and highlights how science it- 
self evolves at a tempo much like the 
fits and starts in the fossil record that 
paleontologists call punctuated equi- 
libria. He conveys a great deal about 
what we have learned of the origins 
and development of our own species, 
of species long since absent from the 
Earth and of the Earth itself. He has 
delivered himself of a paean to the di- 
nosaurs and their resurrection that 
sings highly of them and of us. . 
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focus on extinctions, inspired in no | 


DANCE 


Defying Gravity 


By Allen Robertson 
From BALLET NEWS 


Trisha Brown has never taken 
anything for granted, not even 
gravity. From the outset in her for- 
mative days at Judson Dance The- 
atre in New York, Brown has probed 
all kinds of gravitational problems. 
She devised pieces with dancers 
rigged in harnesses and then had 
them cantilevered from museum 
walls, even from the tops of build- 
ings or from trees. The choreogra- 
phy for these pieces consisted of the 
incongruity of bodies precariously 
sticking out parallel to the ground 
and moving along the gallery walls 
(at the Whitney Museum), walking 
down the facade of a building (in 
lower Manhattan), or spiraling 
around tree trunks (outside the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis). 

The obsession with gravitational 
pull reached its zenith—and simul- 
taneous nadir—at a climactic mo- 
ment in Pamplona Stones, a mid- 
1970s dialogue-laden duo for 
Brown and Sylvia Whitman. Heav- 
ing a large rock into the air as high 
as she could, Whitman commanded 
the falling stone to freeze in mid de- 
scent. "Stop rock!" she shouted. 
Naturally the rock paid no heed, 
and the audience laughed, as it had 
been meant to do. 

Brown's wildly popular Set and 
Reset (1983) begins with a dancer 
running across the stage, leaping 
into the wings and getting stuck 


Allen Robertson is a staff writer for Time Out mag- 
azine in England. 
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Trisha Brown's Set and Reset 


there, an illusion of being suspend- 
ed in midair. She's been caught in a 
lift with head and arms in the wings 
and her spraddling legs still pro- 
truding onstage. But these days, 
Brown has decided it's much more 
fun to play with gravity than try to 
commandeer its natural functions. 
“There has always been a certain 
wry humor evident in my work," Brown 
admits. "But ever since the end of the 
Grand Union experience, I have tried 
to keep cartoon jokes out of my work." 
The Grand Union was an improvi- 
sational collective vital to the evolu- 
tion of “new wave” dance in the Unit- 
ed States. Its members (Brown, 
Yvonne Rainer, David Gordon, Steve 
Paxton, Douglas Dunn, among them) 
have gone on to become some of the 
leading exponents on the 1980s 
dance scene. “Toward the end,” re- 


calls Brown, “every performance of 


the Grand Union involved nonstop 


© 1985 Beatriz Schiller 





puns. Even when I had tears in my 
eyes, somebody was trying to make a 
joke out of it.” But with Set and Re- 
setand the new Lateral Pass (which had 
its New York debut in the fall of 1985 
following a world premiere in Minne- 
apolis and preceding a public-televi- 
sion taping in Los Angeles), the co- 
medic juices are again flowing freely. 
Set and Reset has designs and cos- 
tumes by Robert Rauschenberg plus a 
score by Laurie Anderson. The move- 
ment is free and fluent, slippery as 
an eel and as enthusiastic as a pack of 
otters cavorting in a snowfall. Liquid, 
lucid and filled with laughs, it brought 
down the house in its debut at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, garnered 
glowing reviews and immediately trans- 
formed this veteran of two decades of 
hard steady work into a celebrity. 
Lateral Pass continues Brown’s in- 
terest in artistic collaborations: visual 
presentations, including costumes, are 
by Nancy Graves, with a score by 
trombonist Peter Zummo and light- 
ing designs by Beverly Emmons. “It is 
about light and explosions and colli- 
sions or, rather,” Brown corrects her- 
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self, “lack of collisions. Beyond that, 
I'm not willing to say. There is noth- 
ing worse than to set up people's ex- 
pectations and then not fulfill them.” 

She is willing to admit, however, 
that Lateral Pass continues her explor- 
atory rummage through the trappings 
of traditional theater space. After 
years of working primarily in alterna- 
tive spaces—art galleries, studios, lofts 
and open-air sites—Brown has now tak- 
en on what she refers to as the “furni- 
ture of the theater.” She's trying to 
find out about the wings, curtains and 
orchestra pit, as well as the spaces 
above the stage and the pipes and 
lighting equipment. 

Her solutions for Set and Reset may 
not be entirely orthodox, but they are 
pursued with comedic vengeance. Raus- 
chenberg designed special side cur- 
tains that are translucent (as are his 
floppy pajama-like costumes). This 
allowed the dancers to be onstage and 
off at the same time, seen and un- 
seen—a pun Brown particularly loved 
playing. Rauschenberg devised the 
set so thatit floated above the dancers, 
occupying one of the unused taken-for- 
granted spaces that Brown is keen on 
exploring. Perhaps the most brilliant 
stroke was the way Rauschenberg and 
the lighting designer Emmons con- 
trived to have the film images that 
flicker across his floating sculptures 
appear to be the light source of the 
dancing space. | 

Why has Brown moved from the 
stripped-bare rigors of her earlier 
works of the 1970s into the lush col- 
laborative splendors of the current 
pieces? "I finally woke up to the fact 
that not using the conventions of the 
theater is a distraction," she explains. 
"It simply gives certain parts of the 
audience a bone to gnaw on." 

Her future now seems on more sol- 
id footing than ever; international 
tours are shaping up, including the 
possibility of Brown and company be- 
ing the first American modern dance 
troupe to visit China. Yet Brown feels 
she must struggle to hold both feet on 
the ground. She still can't forget that 
gravity isn't to be totally trusted. For 
her, fame is a "slippery critter" capa- 
ble of biting back. + 











































































ART 






Perception and Process 






By Michael Brenson 
From THE NEW YORK TIMES 







Few contemporary artists are 
more controversial than Jennifer 
Bartlett. To her many defenders, 
her work is immensely ambitious 
and endlessly rich and inventive, 
and her serial, cinematic and nov- 
elistic approach has pioneered new 
ground for painting. Her detractors 
believe that she has flaws as a paint- 
er, that her work is weakened rather 
than strengthened by its eclecticism 
and that no matter how large and 
ambitious it is, her painting is only 
skin-deep. 

Bartlett is such a prominent and 
controversial figure because her work 
is filled with challenging paradoxes 
and contradictions. She has used a 
deliberate, almost manically con- 
trolled method identified with the 
art of the 1960s to release an energy 
and irrationality that may have 
more in common with the art of the 
'80s. She has tried to be both im- 
pressionistic and systematic, both 
true to the moment and true to the 
unfolding of time. She wants her 
pictorial performances and celebra- 
tions of process to have the weight 
of masterpieces. 

The collisions do not stop here. 
Bartlett wants to plunge into the 
world around her while remaining 
afloat in the modernist world of sur- 
faces and reflections. Her work is 
defiantly resistant to being tamed 
and confined to any category and 
place, yet it is filled with references 
to furnishings, interior design and 
home. 































Michael Brenson is an art critic for The New York 
Times. 


© 1985 by The New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 












The best opportunity so far to come 
to terms with Jennifer Bartlett is the 
retrospective of her last 15 years, 
which will be seen in Brooklyn, Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburgh and La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. With 40 large-scale paintings, 
50 drawings and a section devoted to 
Bartlett’s commissions, it is larger 
than the exhibition of her work at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis in 
the spring of 1985. It is accompa- 
nied by a book-length catalog with 
contributions by Calvin Tomkins, 
Marge Goldwater, who organized the 
show for the Walker, and Roberta 
Smith, whose essay is particularly 
helpful. 

The exhibition begins with the seri- 
al works in which Bartlett used dots 
painted on 30-centimeter-square steel 
plates to explore ideas about art and 
the workings of the mind. In her 1970 
“House Piece,” the dot patterns not 
only focus our attention, as minimal- 
ism did, on the visual field, but they 
also make us aware of conflicting 
emotional responses to the idea of a 
house. 

Bartlett's development of a system- 
atic method to make us focus on per- 
ception, on process, on the effect of 
shifting perspectives—and on the 
leaps that take place in our minds 
no matter how rational we may think 
we are—culminates in her 1975-76 
“Rhapsody.” In this, her most cele- 
brated serial piece, 988 painted tiles 
installed on all of the gallery walls 
create an environment. There is more 
color in this work, a greater range of 
imagery and a clear sense of the ar- 
tists concern both with the instant 
and with the passage of time. 

Since then, the pictorial gestures 
have become broader, and Bartlett's 
approach has become increasingly more 
painterly. But even with her “In the 
Garden,” “Creek” and “Sea Wall” 
paintings, there remains a horror of a 
vacuum—something that feels like a 
terror of silence and empty space. 
Bartlett also continues to maintain 
her particular dialogue between loose- 
ness and control, sloppiness and rig- 
or. Since 1984 she has been placing on 
the floor three-dimensional mirror 
versions of objects that appear in her 
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Detail from “Rhapsody” by Jennifer Bartlett, 1975 








Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Private collection, courtesy Paula Cooper Gallery 


paintings. The recent paintings and 
objects in the current exhibit seem 
one step from the landscapes of Mo- 
net and one step from the urban art 
playpens of Keith Haring. 

One question this work raises has to 
do with the artist’s drawing. Good 
drawing not only situates an object in 
space, but italso situates a work within 
an existing artistic category. Even if 
we are sympathetic with Bartlett’s de- 
termination not to make painting or 
sculpture in a traditional way, is it 
possible to give ourselves consistently 
to work if it is not spatially convincing 
and if it is clear that the artist did not 
want to dwell on detail? 

Can we continue to believe that 
ideas are worth pursuing if the works 
in which they are presented lack the 
sense of scale that is invariably a clue 
that an ideal is in some way finished? 
Certainly the strength of Bartlett’s 
work has a great deal to do with its 
need to be everywhere and race in many 
directions at the same time. Butis that 
not also part of its weakness? 

Work this ambitious is going to 
raise questions. While there is curios- 
ity and immense patience in Bartlett's 
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works, they also seem to be airless. 
Partly as a result of the artist’s com- 
mitment to surfaces, there is no sense 
of space in these paintings and no 
sense that anything in them actually 
exists. In other words, with all the 
lush textures and passion for houses, 
water and trees, in the end the world 
seems to exist only in the artist's 
imagination. 

When something outside the artist 
actually appears to erupt within the 
paintings, there is a sense of power 
and release. In the 1977 “Graceland 
Mansion," for example, a five-part 
painting in which a house changes 


identity according to the style and. 


perspective with which itis presented, 
the gallery wall seems to burst 
through the interstices between the 
painted steel plates and all but shatter 
the images. 

In the 1983 “Shadow,” there are in- 
timations of at least a dozen faces 
within the inflamed cypress trees be- 
hind the swimming pool. They are 
wild and irrational images, bringing 
to mind heads by artists like Holbein 
and Picasso. Here there is a sense of 
being allowed to enter the work, of be- 
ing able to understand what lies be- 
hind the dread of silence and space, of 
being able to hear a voice that seems 
consistently to betryingtospeak. e 





PSYCHOLOGY 


Thinking About 
Thought 


Howard Gardner, The Mind's New Science: 
A History of the Cognitive Revolution. Basic 
Books. 423 pp. 


By Paul Chance 
From PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 


Somewhere in the great marsh 
of unwritten history, there was a 
moment in which one of our kind 
stared into space and became the 
first person ever to wonder about 


Paul Chance is a contributing editor to Psychology 
Today end author of Thinking in the Classroom. 


Reprinted with permission from Psychology Today mag- 
azine. O 1986 American Psychological Association. 


the matter of mind: how does one 


come to know the world? Are we 


born with knowledge? How can we 
distinguish reality from illusion? 
The person who first asked these 
| and similar questions has had a long 
line of wondering descendants, but 
it has only been in the last hundred 
years that they have begun to speak 
of a science of mind. Now Harvard 
psychologist Howard Gardner, an 
influential researcher into human 
creativity and the author of Frames 
of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelli- 
gences, has written its history. 

In The Mind’s New Science Gard- 
ner describes the emergence of a 
new field called cognitive science. 
As Gardner sees it, cognitive science 
is an empirically based effort to an- 
swer epistemological questions. ‘The 
goal of this new science is nothing less 
than to explain human knowledge. 

Gardner identifies five “key fea- 
tures” of cognitive science: first, the 
belief that “human cognitive activi- 
ty must be described in terms of 
symbols, schemas, images, ideas and 
other forms of mental representa- 
tion.” This sets the new field firmly 
in the traditions of both ancient 
thought and contemporary common 
sense. Second, the tendency to look 
upon the computer as a tool for 
studying, if not a model of, the 
mind: “Skepticism about comput- 
ers generally leads to skepticism 
about cognitive science.” Third, 
“de-emphasis on affect, context, 
culture and history.” Problems are 
studied so that “an adequate ac- 
count can be given without resort- 
ing to these murky concepts.” 
Fourth, a belief in interdisciplinary 
research. An independent cogni- 
tive science “remains far off”; for 
now, people from diverse fields 
must work together. Fifth, a “root- 
edness in classical philosophical prob- 
lems.” Whether they realize it or not, 
Gardner maintains, cognitive scien- 
tists are attempting to answer fun- 
damental philosophical questions. 


It should be clear from these fea- 
tures that cognitive science is not 
merely a new name for cognitive psy- 
chology. Rather, it is a new field 
whose practitioners come from phi- 
losophy, artificial intelligence, lin- 
guistics, anthropology and neurosci- 
ence as well as cognitive psychology. 
At present, most cognitive scientists 
stand with one foot on the new soil 
and one foot on more familiar ground. 
Nevertheless, Gardner seems confident 
that cognitive science will become an 
independent science whose practitio- 
ners may take their initial training in 
one of the six foundational fields. 

As Gardner points out, the ap- 
proach of cognitive scientists toward 
knowledge and things mental stands 
in stark contrast to that of the beha- 
viorists. The quintessential behavior- 
ist, B.F. Skinner, admits of the reality 
of what he calls private events, but de- 
fines knowledge as “our behavior with 
respect to the world.” Knowledge, in 
other words, is what we do. We know 
that 2 + 2 = 4 when we are able to an- 
swer the question, How much is 2 + 2? 
or when we are able to make use of 
this fact in the process of, say, solv- 
ing a multiplication problem. This 
approach is very different from that 
of the cognitive scientist, who makes 
the private event itself the object of 
study. 

For reasons that are unclear, Gard- 
ner believes that the rise of cognitive 
science depends upon the fall of be- 
haviorism, and he writes with undis- 
guised joy about “the demise of beha- 
viorism.” Despite Gardner’s repeated 
attempts to declare behaviorism dead, 
however, all indications are that it is 
alive and well. Indeed, its influence is 
felt even in the new cognitive science. 
These two great forces are best 
viewed not as alternative ways of deal- 
ing with a subject, but as different 
subjects. Behaviorism (or behavior 
analysis, as it is often called today) sets 
as its goal the explication of the rela- 
tionship between environmental events 
and behavior. It is a natural science, 
like biology, with which it has much in 
common. Cognitive science has as its 
goal an understanding of the nature 
of knowledge. It is a social science, like 
history. 

Students of cognitive science would 
do well to study Gardner's book. Seri- 
ous students of the field may com- 
plain that Gardner has relied far too 


heavily upon secondary sources, and 
some may fault him for failing to inte- 
grate the diverse areas of cognitive 
science. More casual readers will 
groan that the book assumes too much 
background knowledge. But all will 
agree that The Mind’s New Science is a 
comprehensive history of the field, an 
important effort to think about where 
cognitive science came from, where it 
is and where it is headed. ^ 


HISTORY 


A Man of Letters 


Thomas Jefferson: Writings, edited by Merrill D. 
Peterson. The Library of America. 1600 pp. 


By Henry Steele Commager 
From Tue New York Times Book REVIEW 


“Thomas Jefferson still survives,” 
John Adams said, as he expired, 
dramatically, on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. And while Jefferson, in fact, 
died on that same Fourth of July, he 
does indeed survive, as Merrill D. 
Peterson's selections from Jeffer- 
son's writings testify. It was coura- 
geous of the editors of the Library 
of America to try to give us Jeffer- 
son in one volume. They have man- 
aged to make available the largest 
and most skillfully edited single-vol- 
ume Jefferson ever published. This 
useful collection contains Jeffer- 
son's autobiography, public papers, 
messages to Congress and address- 


Eminent historian Henry Steele Commager is the 
author of Jefferson, Nationalism and the 
Enlightenment. 


O 1985 by The New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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es as well as innumerable letters— 
785 pages of them. Taken together, 
these works are a remarkable dem- 
onstration of why—after more than 
a century and a half—Jefferson still 
lives. 

He survives in the nation whose in- 
dependence he proclaimed and over 
which he presided; in the vast ex- 
panse of it that he achieved through 
the purchase of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory; in the reports on the explora- 
tions of the nation’s riches by the ex- 
peditions he launched under Lewis 
and Clark and Zebulon Pike and halfa 
dozen others. All the pertinent pa- 
pers are reprinted here—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which Jeffer- 
son drafted, the announcement to 
Congress of the Louisiana Purchase, 
his letter to the astronomer David Rit- 
tenhouse begging him to abandon pub- 
lic life and return to his observatory— 
and all still ring with confidence. 

Here we can read how, as elder 
statesman in James Monroe’s Admin- 
istration, Jefferson inspired and per- 
suaded John Quincy Adams and Mon- 
roe to adopt the policy toward 
Spanish America known as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Here are his proposals 
for a system of education for the state 
| of Virginia and for the University of 
Virginia, which, more than any other 
such institution in U.S. history, is the 
extended shadow of one man. Aptly, 
the Library of America gives us Jef- 
ferson’s writings on the Library of 
Congress, which he created and helped 
stock from his own vast private li- 
brary. That Jefferson was America’s 
first historian is evident in that first 
masterpiece of American historical liter- 
ature, the Notes on the State of Virginia. 

Perhaps Jefferson himself is happi- 
est to be remembered as the father of 
American agriculture. “Cultivators of 
the earth,” he wrote in the Notes, “are 
the most virtuous and independent citi- 
zens,” and, again, “no occupation is so 
delightful to me as the culture of the 
earth.” He was also one of the first 
champions of the Indian, a cultural 
anthropologist who formed the most 
complete collection of Indian languages 
in the country. 


Jefferson wasa central figure in two 
areas that for generations troubled the 
American conscience—and still do: the 
relations of church and state and the 
heritage of slavery. He inspired and, 
with his colleague James Madison, 
carried through Virginia's famous 
Statute of Religious Liberty of 1787, 
and it was he who, in his letter to an as- 
sociation of Baptist ministers, coined 
the phrase “a wall of separation be- 
tween Church and State.” 

As for slavery, he regarded it as 
the deepest and most threatening evil 
in American life and contributed more 
to its alleviation than any man of his 
age, proposing the prohibition of 
slavery west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, urging emancipation in Virgin- 
ia and signing, in 1807, the prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade. In his lifelong 
campaign against what others have 
called the “peculiar institution,” he 
avoided euphemisms and called it “an 
abominable crime” and “a perpetual ex- 
ercise of the most boisterous passions.” 

“Politics is the divine science, after 
all,” wrote John Adams, who somehow 
never mastered it. Though Jefferson 
was a bit suspicious of divinity, he 
agreed that “the creation of a proper 
political system was the whole object 
of the Revolution.” As a classical 
scholar, he used the term politics as 
Plato and Aristotle had used it, to de- 
scribe the statesman’s search for vir- 
tue and happiness. The chapter of 
history that Adams and Jefferson 
wrote was assuredly the most creative 
in the history of politics. How sober- 
ing to recall that every major political 
institution the United States now pos- 
sesses was invented before the year 
1800 and that not one has been creat- 
ed since. Making a nation was new 
(none had been deliberately created 
before); popular self-government was 
new; successful federalism, separa- 
tion of powers, judicial independence 
and judicial review were new. The 
“exact subordination” of the military 
to the civil power was new, and so too 
that most revolutionary of all experi- 
ments—the separation of church and 
State. 

Clearly it is Jefferson who is the 


most illustrious example of the Pla- 
tonic ideal of the philosopher as king. 
He was a very practical politician, the 
true founder of the Democratic Party 
and its philosopher and master strate- 
gist. So skillful was he as party leader 
and symbol that within little more than 
a decade of his ascendancy, the oppo- 
sition party melted away, while his 
own party flourished for half a centu- 
ry, until slavery destroyed it. That 
eventuality too he foresaw. “Noth- 
ing,” he wrote, “is more certainly writ- 
ten in the book of fate than that these 
people are to be free. If it is left to 
force, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect.” 

Perhaps what strikes us most in 
these pages is that Jefferson was a 
man of letters. Not least astonishing 
is the prodigious volume of state pa- 
pers, treatises and private letters he 
somehow managed to write. What is 
most extraordinary is that from his 
earliest forays into literature to the 
end of his long life, his literary style 
sounded the same notes and that when 
we read him today, we hear not only 
the words but the music. If we looked 
only to the style, it would be difficult 
to cistinguish among the Declaration 
of Independence, his first inaugural 
adcress and the letters of his final 
years. 

How appropriate too that the last 
letter he wrote before the pen fell 
from his lifeless hands—a message to | 
the mayor of Washington on the 50th 
anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—should express his high- 
est hopes for the nation he had helped 
create: “May it be to the world, what I 
believe it will be...the signal of arous- 
ing men to burst the chains under which 
monkish ignorance and superstition 
had persuaded them to bind them- 
selves, and to assume the blessings 
and security of self-government....All 
eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. The general spread of 
the light of science has already laid 
open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been 
born with saddles on their backs, nora 
favored few booted and spurred, ready 
to ride them legitimately.” e 
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THE ROLE OF 








More rapidly, and perhaps more profoundly than at 


INN VA] | N any time in its past, American society is being 
transformed by deveiopments in technology. But 


where do these developments originate? What sort of creativity must be applied, what manner of risk must be 
taken? And how, at last, does a technological advance make its way from the laboratory to the marketplace? This 
special section of Review examines the roles of those who contribute to technoiogical innovation—scientists, 
engineers, inventors, manufacturers, venture capitalists, entrepreneurs. à John P. McKelvey opens the section by 
tracing the interplay between scientists—those involved in “pure” research—and engineers, who apply the 
lessons of the laboratory. Yet, as McKelvey, a professor of physics at Clemson University in South Carolina, notes, 
engineers have often begun the process by providing scientists with the tools that made these breakthrough 
discoveries possible. 0 Next, in an interview, historian Thomas P. Hughes contrasts “the era of heroic invention,” 
when independent inventors such as Thomas Edison and Elmer Sperry were a: the center of technological 
change, with the vast corporate laboratories and research teams of today. Following this interview are 
photographs of landmark inventions from the collections of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. O In the last 
article, business writer John W. Wilson points out how transforming basic discoveries into useful products requires 
financial innovators willing to risk large amounts of capital on new technologies. The venture capitalists and 
entrepreneurs who create today's new companies display the same kind of inventive thinking and adventuresome 
spirit that marked the Edisons and Sperrys, innovators of other times. 


ocientists and Engineers 


By John P. McKelvey 


From TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 








sions and patent protection, while 
scientists are interested in theories, 
experiments and predictions. 


I cientists and en- Most branches of technology 
| gineers attend trace their ancestry to one or more 
the same univer- of the pure sciences—chemical en- 
sities, sit in the gineering to chemistry, electrical 
| 


same classrooms engineering to physics, computer 
and study the  scienceto physics and mathematics. 
same textbooks. Countless technological spinoffs have 
They even speak stemmed from advances in pure sci- 
the same lan- ence. Indeed, there is sound justifi- 


guage—though in different ver- 
sions, wherein different words are 
used to express the same ideas. But 
the interests and objectives of scien- 
tists and engineers are fundamen- 
tally different. Scientists are con- 
cerned with concepts, theories and 
explanations, while technologists 
tend to emphasize tangible process- 
es, products and results. Engineers 
worry about costs, regulatory deci- 
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cation for the traditional wisdom 
that engineers and technologists 
adapt science to meet human needs. 

Scientists have good reason to be 
proud of the useful technology that 
has developed in the wake of funda- 
mental scientific advances. The con- 
tributions of physicists like James 
Clerk Maxwell and Heinrich Hertz in 
establishing the possibility of commu- 
nication using radio waves, William 
Shockley, John Bardeen and Walter 
Brattam in developing solid-state 
electronics, and Charles H. Townes 





and Arthur Schawlow in inventing the 
laser are but a few of the more obvious 
examples of this relationship between 
science and technology. 

Instances of the reverse process are 
harder to discover. For though engl- 
neers have sometimes succeeded bet- 
ter than scientists in publicizing their 
achievements (many people think Gug- 
lielmo Marconi rather than Hertz “in- 
vented” radio communication, for ex- 
ample), the history of science and 
technology has by and large been 
written by scientists. Many of these 
chroniclers have been slow to credit 
the role of technology in spurring the 
growth of pure science. 

The oft-neglected fact, however, is 
that the development of pure science 
has not infrequently been enhanced 
by technological innovation involving 
little or no scientific input. Yet today 
science and technology enterprise 1s 
highly structured around the conven- 
tional wisdom that technology’s role is 
to capitalize on scientific results for 
human use. 

Danish physicist Hans Christian 
Oersted’s discovery of the magnetic 
field associated with a current of elec- 
tricity is an excellent example of a 
technology-driven scientific discov- 
ery. It wasin 1819 that Oersted found 
that the needle of a compass deflects 
when an electric current passes 
through a coil surrounding the de- 
vice. Why 1819? Because by then it 
was possible, using "voltaic cells" (bat- 
teries), to set up a steady electric cur- 
rent in a circuit. The voltaic cell, how- 
ever, was a purely technological in- 
novation based on very little scientific 
understanding. Its origin lay in the 
discovery by the Italian physiologist 
Luigi Galvani in 1786 that the mus- 
cles in the legs of dead frogs contract- 
ed when placed in a circuit containing 
dissimilar metal electrodes and an 
electrolyte. Galvani attributed this to 
an effect called "animal electricity." 

However, Italian physicist Alessan- 
dro Volta soon challenged this idea, 
suggesting that "galvanic action" was 
due to the contact between dissimilar 
metals. Although more reasonable, this 
idea was equally incorrect. Even so, in 
1800, Volta succeeded in making a re- 
liable battery using discs of dissimilar 
metals separated by pads moistened 
with a saline electrolyte. Though a 
good scientist, Volta did not under- 
stand that the action of his cells de- 


pended upon a chemical reaction and 
the transport of ions through the elec- 
trolyte. In fact, not until 40 years la- 
ter did English chemist and physicist 
Michael Faraday correctly explain 
how this battery worked. Thus, gal- 
vanic action and the electrolytic cells 
that used it were discovered purely by 
experimentation, guided hardly at all 
by science. Because of these advances, 
however, Oersted had everything he 
needed to discover the magnetic field 
surrounding a conductor in 1819. 

Similar examples in the history of 
science are more common than usual- 
ly supposed. In seeking them out, it is 
often useful, as in the case of Oer- 
sted’s experiment, to inquire about 
why a particular scientific develop- 
ment occurred when it did. 

There is ample evidence, for exam- 
ple, that the intellectual ferment that 
began near the end of the 15th centu- 
ry brought forth both the spirit of in- 
quiry and the rational mindset that 
produced the discoveries of Nicholas 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Johannes 
Kepler, Galileo Galilei and Sir Isaac 
Newton. Accordingly, historians usu- 
ally trace the origins of modern SCl- 
ence to the Renaissance. However, 
this era of discovery was also made 
possible by two simple devices invent- 
ed much earlier and for which science 
can claim little or no credit. They are 
the clock and the lens. 

The modern science of mechanics, 
which involves the geometry of space, 
time and motion, began when instru- 
ments became available to accurately 
measure time intervals. The “clocks” 
of the ancient world, such as the sun- 
dial, the clepsydra and the hourglass, 
were practically useless for this pur- 
pose. What was needed was a more 
precise and manageable device, such 
as the escapement driven by weights 
or springs invented anonymously in 
Western Europe near the end of the 
13th century. Of course, scientists 
such as Galileo and Christian Huy- 
gens adapted the pendulum as a reg- 


ulating element to make clocks more 
accurate. However, the basic idea of 
the escapement had been there all 
along. 

The lens was an artifact of antiqui- 
ty. The Greeks and Romans used sol- 
id crystal spheres or hollow spherical 
vessels filled with water as magnifiers 
and burning glasses. Artisans had 
learned how to grind and polish glass 
by 1300 A.D., and spectacles came 
into common use in Europe shortly 
thereafter. Although the invention 
of the telescope has sometimes been 
attributed to Galileo, who built his 
first instrument in 1609, the States- 
General of the Netherlands granted 
a patent ona telescope in 1608 to Jo- 
hannes Lippershey, an obscure op- 
tician. Some say Lippershey had 
borrowed the concept from another 
Dutch optician named Zacharias 
Jensen. In any case, Galileo’s first 
telescope was not built until news of 
the Dutch device reached him. 

The opticians did not understand 
how their instrument worked. Indeed, 
the law of the refraction of light was 
not clearly understood until Dutch 
mathematician Willebrord Snell stated 
it in its present form in 1621. In 
spite of this, the early telescopes 
worked well enough to provide—with 
the escapement-driven clocks devised 
in the 13th century—the means for de- 
veloping the sciences of mechanics 
and astronomy. The fact that Newton 
formulated the mathematical laws of 
motion and gravitation within 75 years 
is hardly surprising. 

Similarly, the photographic pro- 
cess is one of technology’s outstand- 
ing gifts to science. It would be grat- 
ifying for a physicist like myself to 
report that photography was made 
possible by scientific understanding 
of the action of light on silver halide 
crystals. But this is simply not the 
case. The photographic process re- 
sulted from a series of inventions in 
the 1820s and '30s by the French 
physicist Joseph Nicéphore Niepce, 
the inventor and painter Louis J.M. 
Daguerre and the British scientist 
William H.F. Talbot. It developed 
further through a process of trial 
and error by artists, artisans, chem- 
ists, inventors and amateurs of ev- 
ery conceivable sort abetted by sci- 
entists of many different backgrounds, 
including Scottish physicist James 
Clerk Maxwell, who made the first 


a 


color photograph in 1861. Though 
by 1870 the photographic process 
had evolved into a useful and versa- 
tile technology, none of its inventors 
had even then much understanding 
of the physics and chemistry on 
which it was based. Indeed, some of 
these processes are still not clearly 
understood today. 

In contrast, the technologies of 
electricity, magnetism and electronics 
owe a great deal to pure science. Most 
common circuit elements and simple 
electrical machines—electromagnets, 
inductors, capacitors, dynamos and 
motors, induction coils and trans- 
formers, transmitters and receivers of 
radio waves, and instruments for meas- 
uring current, voltage and resis- 
tance—are the direct result of the 
work of scientists. Among those in- 
volved were Oersted, Faraday, Maxwell 
and Hertz. Some of these scientists 
doubled as electrical engineers before 
that discipline was established in its 
own right around 1880. 

Yet striking examples of the inverse 
process—in which science contributes 
little and cut-and-try experimenta- 
tion a great deal—can be found even 
in this field. Electric lighting is one 
case. Early efforts to produce satisfac- 
tory incandescent lamps failed because 
filament materials and the vacuum tech- 
nology were inadequate. These diffi- 
culties were finally surmounted by 
Thomas Edison, who developed a prac- 
tical incandescent light in 1878. 

dison, perhaps 
the  quintessen- 
tial technologist, 
lacked formal ed- 
ucation. His un- 
derstanding of lit- 
erature, art, his- 
Il | tory and philoso- 
phy was superfi- 
cial, and—despite the fact that he had 
invented the phonograph and found- 
ed a recording company—his musical 
taste was abominable. He is therefore 
sometimes regarded with disdain by 
academic scientists, who often forget 
that his ingenuity, inquiring spirit 
and tireless efforts contributed signif- 
icantly to many disciplines. Edison 
mastered the fundamentals of elec- 
tricity and magnetism and became a 
creative and wide-ranging experi- 
menter. He was the first to describe 
the thermionic current that could be 
made to flow between an incandescent 






hroughout the history of 

science, the unplanned and 
unexpected have been as 
important as what is confi- 
dently sought and accu- 
rately predicted. And now, as 
in the past, technology is 
driving science as fast as it is 


being driven by science. 
SS 


filament, such as that in his electric 
light bulb, and an auxiliary “plate” 
placed within the evacuated bulb—a 
“diode.” This work opened the way 
for the later scientific achievements of 
Wilhelm Róntgen, the discoverer of 
X-rays. All thermionic devices are, af- 
ter all, descendants of Edison's incan- 
descent lamp. 

In a somewhat similar scenario, the 
American inventor Lee de Forest stum- 
bled upon his “audion,” or vacuum- 
tube triode, in 1906—a development 
that was to revolutionize communica- 
tion. J.A. Fleming, professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the University of 
London and advisor to the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, had just 
developed a high-vacuum diode de- 
tector of radio waves for wireless com- 
munication. This detector used the 
unidirectional current that Edison 
had observed 20 years earlier. Flem- 
ing correctly ascribed this current toa 
flow of electrons; indeed, it was he 
who introduced the word electron into 
the English language. 

De Forest began a search in 1904 
for a system of wireless communica- 
tion that would not be covered by pat- 
ents taken by Marconi on Fleming’s 
device. His early attempts duplicated 
some of Fleming’s work, though he 
did not understand that the currents 
he utilized were electronic rather 
than ionic or molecular in origin. 





When de Forest finally tried inserting 
a “grid” electrode between the fila- 
ment and plate of an Edison-Fleming 
diode, he made the landmark discov- 
ery that the flow of current in the 
plate circuit could be controlled by a 
signal applied to the grid. He de- 
scribed his “audion” in a vague and 
discursive paper presented to the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in 1906, and filed a patent on 
the device and its circuitry in 1907. 

The importance of this development 
did noz immediately dawn upon the 
technical community. But de Forest's 
patent was finally acquired by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, where effi- 
cient and reliable triode tubes were 
soon developed to perform a wide va- 
riety of communications functions. 
The resulting devices included radio 
transmitters and receivers, audio am- 
plifiers. and a long list of valuable 
scientific instruments such as elec- 
trometers, photodetectors, particle 
counters, timing circuits, oscilloscopes 
and, ultimately, digital computers. 

The cyclotron, invented by U.S. 
physicist Ernest Lawrence in 1930 to 
accelerate protons and other charged 
particles, was a contraption devel- 
oped by a scientist for scientific pur- 
poses if there ever was one. But why 
1930? Because the cyclotron is basi- 
cally a big vacuum tube—one that re- 
lies, moreover, upon a powerful ra- 
dio-frequency transmitter to excite 
the particles. By 1930, de Forest’s 
“audion” technology had developed 
to the point where these elements 
were readily available, and Lawrence 
had no trouble finding the hardware 
needed to build his accelerator. 

The relationships between scien- 
tists and technologists were informal 
and sometimes quite accidental in 
these historical examples. Each 
group influenced the other without 
any specific plan to do so. Such a re- 
lationship persisted for centuries, 
changing only around 1900, when a 
few companies such as AT&T, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and du 
Pont established good research lab- 
oratories. Important government 
facilities such as the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in the United 
States and the National Physical 
Laboratory in Britain were also set 
up about that time. In these labora- 
tories research proceeded along 
well-defined disciplinary paths that 








putengineers in the role of consum- 
ers of scientific understanding. 

This pattern suddenly changed 
during World War II in response to 
demands for highly sophisticated 
weapons and defense systems. These 
needs had to be satisfied very quick- 
ly, and meeting them required both 
new science and new technology. 
Ideas at the forefront of scientific 
research had to be applied immedi- 
ately. Huge laboratories and pro- 
duction facilities grew up almost 
overnight. 

Under these sharply changed cir- 
cumstances, engineers and scientists 
had to work and even live together, 
and they often had to do each other's 
jobs. Disciplinary lines usually meant 
little or nothing. Because the proj- 
ects were large and their goals vital, 
research and development were 
planned and administered on an un- 
precedented scale. But still 1t was 
anticipated that scientific advances 
would provide the foundation for 
new technology. 

This paradigm was strongly rein- 
forced by the success of these activi- 
tiesastheir programs were reorgan- 
ized after the war. The result was 
a science-and-technology enterprise 
much more centralized and struc- 
tured than ever before. Govern- 
ment funding and planning of re- 
search and development and even 
of scientific and technical education 
became the norm. Universities, 1n- 
dustries and private research insti- 
tutes found themselves at once in 
close cooperation and also in ear- 
nest competition for the federal dol- 
lar. This situation wasn't restricted 
to the United States; it also pre- 
vailed, to greater and lesser de- 
grees, in other Western nations. Es- 
sentially all these programs were 
based upon the paradigm of science 
as the driving force for technologi- 
cal innovation. 

How has this new structure af- 
fected the ability of the indepen- 
dent, self-educated technologist to 
contribute in the tradition of Lip- 
pershey, Edison and de Forest? The 
perspective of time will be needed to 
answer this question fully. However, 
it is not too soon to make some pre- 
liminary observations. 

The present highly centralized sys- 
tem has succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion in promoting science-driven 





technology. Recent advances in mi- 

croelectronics, optical communica- 

tions, computing and genetic engi- 

neering are obvious examples. The 

inverse process—wherein technology 

returns new resources for advances in 

pure science—is also thriving. Recent 

advances in computer simulation, for 

example, are important in aiding ba- 

sic scientific research. 

less satisfactory re- 

sult of the high- 

ly structured re- 

search-and-devel- 

opment effort is 

| that risk taking is 

not encouraged. 

All the planning 

Il | | and funding of 

basic science provided since World 

War II have not changed its intellec- 

tual framework to the same extent as, 

say, the discovery of relativity and 

quantum physics did in prewar years. 

Today's scientific work is sophisticat- 

ed, arcane, complex beyond belief— 

but safe. One does not, for example, 

try to discover whether quantum physics 

hasits limitations, and if so where they 
lie. It simply doesn't pay to do so. 

Similarly, though private techno- 
logical entrepreneurship is flourish- 
ing, it lacks the diversity of earlier 
times. It is less easy now than it was 50 
or 100 years ago for technologists like 
Edison—or scientists like Einstein, 1 
might add—to assert their indepen- 
dence. Experimental high-energy 
physics, for example, requires an in- 
credibly complex grid of technolo- 
gies, including electronics, nuclear 
technology, magnetics, cryogenics, 
new materials, high vacuum, and ad- 
vanced computers. In physics com- 
mittees plan research 20 years ahead 
based on the commitments of machine 
designers and builders to complete 
new accelerators. 

In this environment the role of the 
self-educated amateur inventor—an 
Edison or de Forest—is rapidly van- 
ishing. Tobe funded asa technologist 
now, you need not only a fertile imagi- 
nation and the capacity for hard work 
but also formal education, preferably 
on the graduate level. Published re- 
search is often credited to dozens of 
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authors and describes the activities of 
teams containing hundreds of mem- 
bers. Work is organized, directed and 
funded by the cooperative—and com- 
petitive—efforts of numerous indi- 
viduals, none of whom enjoys the lux- 
ury of complete freedom of thought, 
and all of whom have more stake in its 
outcome, personally and profession- 
ally, than is desirable. Finally, when a 
Nobel Prize is given it usually goes toa 
scientist rather than to a technologist! 

Under these conditions, the rela- 
tionship between science and tech- 
nology, though of great mutual bene- 
fit, is mot entirely smooth and 
peaceful. Indeed, there is a polite but 
earnest power struggle for prestige 
between scientists and technologists. 
Both are reluctant to acknowledge 
this conflict, but its reality can be con- 
firmed by anyone who has competed 
for federal funding or public recogni- 
tion in the science-technology arena. 
This phenomenon, born toa large ex- 
tent of the postwar circumstances of 
science and technology, is a threat to 
the future viability of the indepen- 
dent, self-educated technologist. In- 
deed, this polite, clandestine power 
struggle for resources and recogni- 
tion will probably intensify, and there 
is little likelihood that we will return to 
the casual, unplanned, informal rela- 
tionships of earlier and gentler times. 

Throughout the history of science, 
the unplanned and unexpected have 
been as important as what is confi- 
dently sought and accurately predict- 
ed. And now, as in the past, technol- 
ogy is driving science as fast as it is 
being driven by science. But the op- 
portunities for the individual tech- 
nologist are not as great as in Edison's 
and de Forest’s times. We need to re- 
call—and foster when we can—the 
special circumstances from which 
came such signal advances as the tele- 
scope, the incandescent lamp and the 
vacuum tube. Perhaps we should in- 
sist that scientific planners devote re- 
sources to a few “obviously” unsound 
projects and “clearly” unprofitable 
lines of thought, or that they encour- 
age individual investigators as well as 
organized groups, however “waste- 
ful” that may seem. A hundred years 
from now, as scholars look into the 
story of scientific and technological 
progress in the last half of the 20th 
century, will they still find unplanned 
and unexpected discoveries? + 
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The inventor sees a machine as “an 
organic whole made up of interacting 
parts,” says Thomas P. Hughes, a 
leading historian of tech nology. Hughes, 
who was originally educated as an 
engineer, takes the same view of 
technology in the context of American 
history: to study one without the other is to 
consider only part of the picture. The 
achievements of successful inventors— 
whether working independently or ina 
more structured research environment— 
inevitably reflect the larger culture of 
their society; as Hughes suggests, “we 
express both our virtues and our sins in 
our technology.” 

Hughes, author of Networks of 
Power: Electrification in Western 
Society, 1880-1930 [reviewed in 
Dialogue 64], is a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
teaches a course on "Inventors, 
Engineers and En trepreneurs: 
Technology in American History. 
was interviewed by Hal Bowser, 

formerly an editor with Science Digest. 


"He 


Why should people care about the 
history of American technology? 

Most Americans are keenly inter- 
ested in their history, and I think 
there is general agreement that, es- 
pecially in the 20th century, the 
United States has been as much in- 
fluenced by technology as by any 
other single force. If we wish to un- 
derstand ourselves as Americans, 
we need to know about our political, 
ethnic and economic history—but 
we also need to know about our 
technological achievements. Be- 
cause if you scratch an American, 
you will find, somewhere beneath 
the surface, a person shaped by 
technology, a person whois living in 
a mainly technological society. 

We have expressed ourselves 
magnificently, as a people, through 
technological achievements. Tech- 
nology has, for better or worse, 
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Invention in American History: 


deeply influenced Americans, for 
very complex reasons. Strangely 
enough, we have not celebrated or 
critically scrutinized our techno- 
logical roots as much as we have, 
say, our political roots. 


You've made the point that Thomas 
Edison, who figures so prominently in 
technological history, was amazing 
not only for his inventions but for the 
systems he devised to make use of his 
inventions. What's the difference 
between such a system and an 
invention? 

Well, inventors create a system 
from their interacting inventions. 
Edison didn't invent just an electric 
light bulb, he invented a whole system 

for providing lighting. His inclina- 
tion, his style, was to take a look at a 
situation that needed improvement. 
He would see the situation as a sys- 
tem of components, and he would 
exclaim, “Ah! There is a weakness 
in the system as it is now being util- 
ized.” Then he would concentrate 
on overcoming that weakness through 
invention. He used this approach 
whether he was dealing with a sys- 
tem of lighting or a system of min- 
ing or a telegraph system. 

Inventors have this w ay of seeing 
situations in terms of interacting 
problems. They are problem-ori- 
ented people, and the systems they 
invent are their solutions to the 
problems that they identify. 


One point that your book Networks 
of Power makes is that it isn't always 
easy to transfer technology from one 
country to another. Why is that? 

You remember the book The Ugly 
American? Part of its argument is 
that Americans assumed then—it was 
written in the late 1950s—that they 
knew the best way and were gener- 
ously bringing culture and technol- 
ogy to other peoples. Americans 
were, that is, imposing their solu- 
tions on non-American problems. 


I think there is something to that. 
Engineers, for instance, often as- 
sume there is one best way. Certain- 
ly in the 1950s and 60s it was widely 
believed that the “one best way” was 
American technology. But in fact, 
technology must fit in with the cul- 
ture, values, job skills and aspira- 
tions of the nation receiving the 
“transplant.” And if people differ, 
as they do, in their skills, aspirations 
and general objectives, then the gen- 
eral technology needs to be modified 
to fit into that culture and fulfill its 
needs. 

I remember stories about Ameri- 


cans insisting that a certain kind of 


insulation be used on electrical lines 
in India. The Indians said, “Well, 
we have various insects and natural 
forces that would destroy the kind 
of insulation you are using.” And 
the Americans replied, “Oh, no, 
we've got the best insulation.” So 
they used it, and sure enough, what 
with the Indian environmentand its 
particular animal life, they found 
that the insulation failed to work. In 
other cases, we exported labor-sav- 
ing technology to areas in which 
there was an abundance of cheap la- 
bor. The local population would 
point out that they needed a tech- 
nology that would allow large-scale 
employment, even though it might 
not be as “efficient.” So Americans 
in time readjusted and began to rec- 
ommend more labor-intensive tech- 
nology. What I’m saying is that tech- 
nology is culturally shaped. When 
you move technology from one cul- 
ture to another, the technology must 
be adjusted to fit the new culture. 

I use the concept of style to cover 
the subject that I’m now discussing. 
Various cultures exhibit various 
technological styles. A case in point 


is the small European automobile of 


the 1950s, a time when Americans 
were still driving large cars. The 
small automobile suited the Euro- 
pean culture, in which there was a 
horsepower tax—the consumer was 
charged according to the size of the 
cars engine. Therefore, it made 
sense for Europeans to drive a small 
car with a small engine. Americans 
didn't have such a tax, and gas was 
inexpensive, while for Europeans 
gasoline was expensive. For Ameri- 
cansto impose large automobiles on 


Europeans in the 1950s would have 
been imperialistic. To have im- 
posed the small European automo- 
bile on the Americans would have 
been inappropriate. 

In Networks of Power you show that 
electric-power networks, which 
should have spread like wildfire in 
Victorian England, actually encoun- 
tered great resistance. That to me was 
one of the most startling aspects of 
your book. 

One reason large-scale electric 
light and power systems did not ini- 
tially spread into England was that 
the British highly value their local 
governments. Patchwork local gov- 
ernments and large, integrated 
technological systems do not suit 
one another well. For many years 
the British protected their local gov- 
ernments by rejecting large, inter- 
regional technological systems. So 
there you have a nice example of a 
culture defending itself against 
change brought on by the imposi- 
tion of a technology that is not har- 
monious with preexisting values. 

You've used the term reverse salient 
to describe lagging, backward areas 
within an expanding technology. 
Where does this expression come 
from? And what would be an instance 
of a reverse salient? 

When I was studying European 
history in college, one of my most 
dynamic instructors was discussing 
the World War I battle of Verdun, 
and he described a certain deep 
German penetration of the French 
lines as a reverse salient. That is, 
this bulge into the otherwise even 
French line created a dangerous sit- 
uation. So the French concentrated 
their energies on correcting that re- 
verse salient. The image of Verdun 
remained in my mind as I began to 
work with technology, studying 
people like Edison who approached 
technology svstematically, and who 
looked for the weaknesses in such 
technological systems as electric 
light and power networks. I liked 
the image because, like a battle line, 
the technological frontier is ex- 
tremely complicated. Inventors are 


always examining a system for re- 
verse salients that need to be cor- 
rected, just as the French needed to 
correct the line at Verdun. For Edi- 
son the lack of durability in electri- 
cal filaments was a reverse salient in 
the lighting system. Until that fila- 
ment salient was dealt with, the en- 
tire system could not be developed. 
I preferred the concept of reverse 
salient to that of a bottleneck be- 
cause bottleneck is too rigid, too 
simple. The concept of a military 
front advancing, then falling back, 
with attendant irregularities along 
the whole line—that to me closely 
resembles technological change. 


Have you ever applied the reverse 
salient idea to present-day technology? 

I suppose one example of a re- 
verse salient in technology is the 
problem of disposal of waste from 
atomic power plants. We are now 
faced with the problem of this toxic 
waste: how will we deal with it? A 
case of reverse salient. 

In the field of computers, I think 
of the recent reverse salient that one 
personal computer firm experienced. 
The consumer was saying, under- 
standably, “Look, I’ve got a fine 
piece of equipment here, but I'm not 
able to fully utilize it because I don't 
have the software that is appropri- 
ate." Well, that's a clear case of a re- 
verse salient. The company that 
built the computer had pushed the 
artifact—the computer—ahead of the 
availability of the software. They 
had to adjust that relationship. 

I think the reverse salient is a con- 
cept that is used unconsciously by a 
number of inventors and engineers. 
They may not think of what they are 
doing in terms of reverse salients; 
they often think of it in terms of 
identifying problems. But one has 
to take a systematic view in order to 
see these problems. 

You don't know that there is a 
problem unless it occurs somewhere 
along a line or broad front. The re- 
verse salient has to be behind some- 
thing. You can't analyze it if you 
only look at it as through a micro- 
scope. If you looked at Verdun 
through a microscope, you would 
say, “What's the problem?" But 
when you look at the whole system, 
then you can see what is behind and 
what is ahead. This is why so many 














of the successful inventors are holis- 


tic—they are using this concept of 


the reverse salient, although they 
may give it another name. 


The famous immigrant inventor 
and pioneering electrical engineer 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz—rum- 
pled, bushy-haired, physically de- 
formed—has always struck me as an 
improbable figure. I think it says some- 
thing for General Electric that the 
company’s executives took him into 
their corporate setup in the early 
1890s and made excellent use of 
his talents. 

Steinmetz is an anomaly. Most in- 
ventors and engineers of the 1880s 
through the early 1900s were rather 
conservative in dress and behavior, 
rather conforming in their political 
attitudes. Steinmetz was a socialist, 
his clothing was unorthodox, and 
his behavior was far from common- 
place. He grew orchids and was in- 
terested in pet alligators. Why did 
General Electric, which was accus- 
tomed to hiring conservative types, 
take him on? Because, I think, there 
was some innate sense at General 
Electric that a large organization, in 
order to change and grow, needs to 
cultivate the nonconforming char- 
acter. After all, what is a major in- 
vention but a change in the status 
quo? General Electric apparently 
realized that it might become too 
conservative in its attitudes toward 
technology—which is to say, in its at- 
titudes toward chan ze—unless it 
cultivated outsiders, ‘people who 
saw things differently. I’m sure it 
was an irritant to the management 
to have a nonconformist like Stein- 
metz on the staff. But General Elec- 
tric dealt with Steinmetz in an inter- 
esting way. It took him out of the 
routine managerial structure and 
gave him his own organization, 
which was a small consulting engi- 
neering unit. His nonconforming 
attitudes and behavior were dealt 
with by giving him a special place, 
an administrative managerial niche, 
outside the highly organized, rou- 
tinized structure. I think that 
showed great insight on their part. 


So if we empty the word radical of 
any political connotation, it would 
be fair to say there’s a place for radi- 
cal, nonconforming approaches to 
technology? 





Yes, and I think you can make a 
useful distinction between conser- 
vative and radical inventions. Con- 
servative inventions tend to correct 
reverse salients. Conservative in- 
ventors are those who nurture or 
watch over an advancing system. 
They scan the front and see where 
the corrections need to be made. 
For example, General Motors has 
been presiding over the develop- 
ment of the automobile. 
the inventors at General Motors 
have been conservative in that they 
are essentially correcting, making 
minor adjustments in a technology 
that has a tendency to hold to a set 
course. 

But a radical inventor, like Stein- 
metz, marches to a quite different 
drummer. He or she tends to devel- 
op systems that are new and differ- 
ent and that are often rejected by 
the industrial community because 
they don’t fit into a large, ongoing 
industrial enterprise. Now, people 
who dream up radical inventions 
fail more often than the ones who 
create conservative inventions. So it 
takes an enlightened management to 
nurture “radicals” such as Steinmetz. 


One striking figure you talk about 
was the inventor and engineer Elmer 
Sperry. He never became the house- 
hold name that Edison is, though their 
lives overlapped. What made you 
write a massive biography (Elmer Sper- 
ry: Inventor and Engineer) of this man, 
who at the time was so little 
remembered? 

When I was a very young man, 
Sperry’s automatic airplane pilot 
and his ship pilot were high technol- 
ogy, and he became one of my child- 
hood heroes. When I began to read 
about Sperry and to go into his pa- 
pers, I found that he was a superb 
professional inventor. If today 
someone asked me who was the more 
professional, Edison or Sperry, | 
would have to say Sperry. 

I am referring to the esteem in 
which the other inventors, his 
peers, held Sperry. One reason for 
this was that Sperry knew the values 
of the inventor's craft and he re- 
—continued on page 17 


Many of 


A Collection 
of Inventions 


A centurv ago the American 
historian and civic leader Charles 
Francis Adams Jr. called tech- 
nologv "the most tremendous 
and far-reaching engine of so- 
cial change which has ever either 
blessed or cursed mankind.” 
Adams recognized that the con- 
sequences of technological 
change—whether benign or ma- 
levolent—would always make 
new inventions something more 
than mere machines. 

Viewed, however, on their 
own terms, and appreciated as 
marvels of ingenuity, crafts- 
manship or design, machines can 
take on aspects of art. The in- 
ventions portr: ived onthe follow- 
Ing pages are displayed at the 
Washington, D.C., museums of 
the Smithsonian Institution— 
often referred to as “the nation’s 
attic’ for its vast collection of 
significant American artifacts. 
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Elias Howe, 1845 
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spected those values. He didn't lose 
his way and aspire—as Edison did— 
to be something other than an in- 
ventor, even though he may have 
been tempted by financial reward 
and fame. From his youth onward, 
Sperry was always one of the inven- 
tive fraternity. But Edison, I think, 
lost his way, and in later life aspired 
to be an industrialist. The reasons 
for this are very complicated, but he 
embarked on large industrial proj- 
ects, such as ore separation. These 
undertakings were very different 
from his early attempts to solve ele- 
gant technical problems, such as 
those encountered in developing 
the telegraph. 

Sperry was like many inventors— 
especially inventors of the period 
from 1880 to 1920, the age I call the 
era of heroic invention, or the age of 
the independent inventor. Like them, 
Sperry yearned for an orderly envi- 
ronment, and much of his effort 
was given over to ordering the tech- 
nological world in which he lived. 
For this reason, there is a certain 
simple character to Sperry's career. 
He avoided social complexities and 
was deeply committed to his family 
and his home. Fortunately for him, 
his wife surrounded him with a very 
tranquil, supportive environment. 
He needed this tranquility in the do- 
mestic sphere in order to—and here 
Pm using his words—“tame the 
beast in the technological sphere.” 

Sperry characterized his machines 
as “disorderly beasts.” Clearly, one 
of his psychological drives was to 
bring order out of chaos. He 
yeamed to put on course those 
things that tend to wander off 
course. He wanted to bring to the 
technological world a certain 
smooth functioning and efficiency. 
For example, he invented the auto- 
matic aeronautical stabilizer and, 
so, “managed” or stabilized the air- 
plane. He also stabilized ships— 
ships that were rolling and pitching 
and making passengers seasick. 
Sperry was on the straight and nar- 
row. and his inventions kept planes, 
ships and other machines on the 
straight and narrow. 

A number of inventors I have 
studied felt during their childhood 
a certain lack of order, of tranquil- 


ity. We find this in Leonardo da 
Vinci, for instance. Much of Leon- 
ardo’s life was devoted to creating, 
through invention and discovery, a 
new environment in which he felt 
more comfortable than he had in his 
childhood environment. Inventors 
who behave in this way are trying to 
create a safe world, a predictable en- 
vironment. They are getting rid of 
reverse salients. 

Today we tend to forget indepen- 
dent men like Sperry and Edison 
because the modern industrial-re- 
search scientist has put them in the 
shadows. In the 1920s and '30s the 
corporations were successful in per- 
suading the American public that 
the center of invention had shifted 
away from the independent inven- 
tor. We were told that now every- 
thing was centered on the expen- 
sively equipped laboratory, where a 
man in a white coat methodically 
solved problems, drawing upon ab- 
stract reasoning and theory. As a 
matter of fact, this public-relations 
effort by industry was so successful 
that it tended to relegate the solitary 
inventor to an offstage place in his- 
tory. Today, some of us historians 
of technology are trying to take the 
inventors out of the shadows cast by 
the towering presence of the indus- 
trial-research laboratories. The fact 
is that independent inventors were 
the real center of American inven- 
tive activity from about 1880 until 
about 1910, and perhaps even until 
1920. 

But Pd like to go back to Sperry 
and Steinmetz. They seem so differ- 
ent. Sperry was creating order. His 
inventive activity was radical but his 
behavior was conservative; Stein- 
metz was radical in his inventive- 
ness but also in his behavior. What 
happened? What was the difference 
between these two men, both of 
them very successful inventors? I 
think part of the answer may lie in 
the European background of Stein- 
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metz as compared with the Ameri- 
can background of Sperry and Edi- 
son. This theory fits in with what I 
was saying a moment ago: the in- 
dustrial-laboratory era, of which 
Steinmetz was a part, tended to en- 
throne European science. whereas 
the earlier era of the independent 
inventor tended to denigrate Euro- 
pean science. Edison would have 
nothing to do with what he called 
long-haired scientists. Steinmetz, 
by contrast, was an extreme exam- 
ple of the European intellectual in 
invention. He was more acceptable 
to the research scientists than was 
Sperry, who was closer to funda- 
mental grass-roots American val- 
ues. This brings us to something 
that hasn’t been explored very thor- 
oughly—the changing character of 
the inventor. We are in fact contem- 
plating a shift of scene that took 
place from an American stage, on 
which Sperry or Edison acted out 
the drama, to a more sophisticated 
Europe-influenced setting, domi- 
nated by laboratory scientists and 
inventors such as Steinmetz. 


Many inventors have claimed that 
simple experiments, just tinkering 
around in the woodshed, can yield re- 
sults that far outstrip scientific theory. 
Is that so? 

The front-edge inventors are in- 
deed beyond scientific theory. In- 
vention wouldn’t be much fun, in 
fact, if it were nothing more than 
applied science. The field just 
wouldn’t attract the highly creative 
people it does. The best thinkers 
want to be out there where the rules 
and guidelines are not yet laid 
down. 

There is a certain mystery to in- 
vention—not as much mystery as 
many popular books suggest, but 
there is lots of risk taking and ex- 
ploring of the unknown. You probe, 
and you depend on wisdom, on ad- 
venture. You can’t depend upon 
packed-down knowledge, to use a 
favorite phrase of the late Yale his- 
torian Derek de Solla Price. You 
must resort to a highly imaginative 
analogy. Let’s say we find ourselves 
in a social situation with which we 
are familiar. It’s a situation in which 
we can count on the prevalence of 
certain rules and certain stylized be- 
havior. There are no surprises. But 





adventure means going into a social 
situation that one has never known 
before. Then you must probe, and 
make mistakes, and rely on analo- 
gies with other, familiar situations. 
That's what great inventors do. 


Sperry once said that he always 
looked for engineers who “could use 
their hands.” Are engineers nowa- 
days “hands-on” people, or has the 
profession become too abstract and 
mathematical to need rolled-up 
sleeves? 


Before World War II, engineers 
tended to be visual, tended to be 
hands-on rather than head-on. 
That's one reason, when one writes 
a history of technology, that it is 
very important to illustrate it. Be- 
cause you are dealing with people 
whose most impressive works are 
physical artifacts. I have not gener- 
ally found writing done by engineers 
to be very stimulating. But I’ve 
found their physical creations ele- 
gant, esthetically satisfying, fasci- 
nating. If you want to really know 
engineers and properly appreciate 
them, stay with the visual, not the 
verbal—stay with the hands-on. I've 
taught in a lot of engineering 
schools, and I try to make allowance 
for the fact that the brightest stu- 
dents may be verbally inarticulate. 
We are very unfair when we insist 
that such students display their 
qualities verbally. What to do about 
it? I’m not sure it’s generally advis- 
able, but when I taught the history 
of engineering to engineers, they 
had to write papers, yes. But I also 
gave them the opportunity to build 
models, so long as the project was a 
disciplined exercise. They had to 
build atelegraph apparatus, say, ex- 
actly as Edison had built it, solve the 
problems he solved. And the differ- 


ence that made in the quality of 


their work was dramatic. 


In your studies of great inventors, 
have you run across any secret quali- 
ties—qualities that, if they were en- 


couraged in your own children, might 
produce a new generation of Edisons 
or Sperrys? 

Yes, one such quality is a person's 
willingness to be considered an out- 
sider and to consider one’s outsider 
Status a distinction, despite all the 
pain that comes with it. People who 
have this quality derive great satis- 
faction from knowing that the way 
they repair autos is quite as impres- 
sive as the way someone else manip- 
ulates words. They know they are 
manipulating reality with gears as 
you are manipulating it with words. 
But they must live with the fact that 
society generally discounts the 
hands-on and the visual. 

Thank God there is art: the histo- 
rians of art see to it that the visual 
is appreciated in their realm. And 
some engineers 
technology have been very clever- 
ly—I use the word adv isedly—trying 
to associate the word engineering 
with art. This emphasis on “arts” 
can be misunderstood as a certain 
pretension on the part of some en- 
gineers. But other engineers and 
other historians of technology sin- 
cerely believe that there is an esthet- 
ic quality to engineering work that is 
comparable to the esthetic quality 
of the artist. 

The word systems often comes up in 
your writings. How is the concept 
of systems relevant to your view of 
technology? 

I’m certainly influenced by the 
concept of systems, probably more 
so than most historians. But my in- 
terest in systems stems largely from 
the fact that I studied engineering 
as an undergraduate. The course | 
enjoyed most was electrical engi- 
neering. One of the models or im- 
ages that burned itself into my mind 
is that of an electrical-circuit system, 
with its interconnected resistances, 
energy sources, capacitors and con- 
ductors. In an electrical. system 
there is no cause-effect sequence. 
There is simultaneity. One doesn't 





and historians of 


think of the resistance causing the 
behav:or of the capacitor or the ca- 
pacitor causing the behavior of the 
inductance, in a linear this-causes- 
this,  this-causes-this sequence. 
What zoes on in an electrical system 
involves simultaneous interaction. 
Many historians have mechanical 
models in mind. They think of one 
gear turning another gear turning 
another gear, sequentially. But my 
mode: of reality—of technical reali- 
ty, at least—is grounded in simulta- 
neous interactions that have no lin- 
ear cause-effect relationship. In 
short, I tend to think in terms of 
systems. 

Ihe engineers, inventors and 
managers of technology whom I have 
studied also have tended to think 
systematically. They don't think ofa 
machine as a collection of linear 
processes. They think of it, instead, 
as an organic whole made up of in- 
teracting parts. 

Should the history of technology be 
taught as a separate subject, or should 
it be made an integral part of the gen- 
eral history courses taught in schools? 
And is there a readable general histo- 
ry that does integrate technology? 

To arrive at an answer, let's con- 
sider the various stages through which 
writir g on the history of technology 
has moved. In the disc ipline's early 
davs, in the 1930s, such American 
historians of technology as Lewis 
Mumiord or Roger Burlingame were 
reaching a general public with their 
histories. But these two men were 
not academics. They did not have 
estab ished positions in the academ- 
ic community. So their base was a 
limited one. Nonetheless they sur- 
vived. because they were remarkably 
talented writers and highly intelli- 
gent people. However, no disci- 
pline can depend on such gifted 
pioneers, but must develop profes- 
sional academics. So over the past 
three or four decades the discipline 
has tended to stress academic stan- 
dards and credentials. Today, 1 











think. there is an inclination and a 
desire to reach out, because the dis- 
cipline’s base has been established. 
Now that historians of technology 
feel more secure about their schol- 
arly credentials, they want to com- 
municate with the general public. 
They want their ideas to have an in- 
fluence outside the academic world. 
The history of technology will in the 
not too distant future be integrated 
into general history more than it has 
been. 

Take, for example, studies on the 
establishment of the United States— 
that is, on the integrating of the var- 
ious regions into a national commu- 
nity. Certainly a part of that narra- 
tive will be the story of the tele- 
graph, the railroad and the large 
technology-based institutions that 
created a nationwide market. We 
also will have more detailed and 
persuasive histories of the way tech- 
nology played a role in the two 
world wars. And we will try to un- 
derstand the relationship between 
technology and economic depres- 
sion. In other words, we will take 
some of the major themes in Ameri- 
can history—depression, war, na- 
tion-building, democracy-creating 
and social change—and try to show 
what the technological factor has 
been. One historian who has done 
that with considerable success 1s 
Daniel Boorstin. 


It strikes me that one of technolo- 
gy’s weak points is the fact that the pub- 
lic is perfectly willing to reap the 
benefits of technology but has very lit- 
tle notion of what technology is all 
about. We just stand there and wait for 
the cornucopia to produce. Is there 
some way of getting around this 
problem? 


One reason I believe the history 


of technology should be taught ear- 
ly on in schools is that technology ts 
something we have created. I’m not 
so interested, as some are, in teach- 
ing about the way technology influ- 
ences us. Such an outlook is too pas- 
sive. Instead, I prefer to think of 
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technology as something we have 
done. Which is to say that we ex- 
press both our virtues and our sins 
in our technology: we get the technol- 
ogy we deserve. 

But there is another complica- 
tion. l'm drawn to €. Vann Wood- 
ward’s concept of the burden of his- 
tory: he speaks especially of the 
“burden of southern history.” My 
application of Woodward's concept 
is that we also labor under the bur- 
den of technological history. That 
is, much of the technology we deal 
with is out of the past—maybe only 
10 years, maybe only five years, 
maybe only one year ago—but it was 
created by people who had widely 
different objectives, so now we have 
to live with an inappropriate tech- 
nology, created under different cir- 
cumstances by people with motives 
different from ours. I see that as the 
burden of technological history. 
Just as you need to understand gen- 
eral history if you want to get out 
from under it, so you need to know 
the history of technology if you 
want to get out from under the tech- 
nological burden. 

It seems to me sad that engineers, 
the practitioners of technology, are 
not more aware of this need. By 
contrast, the more sophisticated 
politicians are keenly aware of the 
burdens of political history: they 
are aware, for instance, of [Cham- 
berlain’s meeting with Hitler in] 
Munich, orofthe Napoleonic Wars. 
But many engineers and managers 
of technology act as though tech- 
nology has no past. Take a very sim- 
ple case that I mentioned earlier: we 
drove big automobiles during the 
energy shortage. These automo- 
biles were made for the cheap-ener- 
gy 1930s, but we were still driving 
them in the 40s, '50s and ‘60s, de- 
spite the sharp decline in the avail- 
ability of petroleum. So IIl say it 
again: if you don’t know your tech- 
nological history, you are doomed 
to live under the burden of it. ^ 
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[n recent years creative partnerships 
between fi nanciers and entrepreneurs 
have turned the fruits of science and 
engineering into such profitable new 
technologies as computers and genetic 
engineering. "Entrepreneurship has 
become an accepted, even 
commonplace activity and a vital fuel of 
the new innovation-driven U.S. 
economy,” writes journa list John W. 
Wilson. In the vanguard of this 
entrepreneurial boom are venture 
capitalists—the “brokers of risk” who 
provide the large sums needed to fund the 
often risky startup of new companies. 

Wilson is a senior writer for Business 
Week. He is the author of The New 
Venturers: Inside the High-Stakes 
World of Venture Capital, from which 
this article is excerpted. 

terprises such as 


LE 


zerias or laundromats or garage shops 
housing oddball inventors. They are, 
in many cases, organizations so well- 
staffed, -equipped and -financed as to 
rival divisions of the most important 
companies in America. They are de- 
veloping products that stretch the 
limits of what is possible in comput- 
ers, software, telecommunications, 
semiconductors, biomedicine, robotics 
and the other technologies that will be 
important in the 21st century. These 
companies are the products of an un- 
usual investment mechanism—the ven- 
ture-capital process, one of the least 
understood but most important busi- 
ness developments since World War IT. 


n 1983 more than 
1000 fledgling A- 
merican compa- 
nies received sig- 
nificant private fi- 
nancing. [hese are 
not small-scale en- 
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Venture capital isa uniquely Amer- 
ican process. What has emerged in 
the United States, primarily in only 
the past two decades, is a community 
of a few hundred professional inves- 
tors whose specialty is to combine risk 
capital with entrepreneurial manage- 
ment and advanced technology to 
create new products, new companies 
and new wealth. 

It is easy to take this development 
for granted. After all, advances in 
science and technology after World 
War II have created an abundance of 
opportunities that can be exploited. 
Changes in society have brought for- 
ward such successful entrepreneurs 
as Robert Noyce, the founder of the 
Intel Corporation. But the fact is that 
similar technological opportunities 
exist in every advanced country, and 
entrepreneurship is found in every 
society. Occasionally those opportu- 
nities and talents have spawned new 
companies, for example, West Ger- 
many's Nixdorf Computer or Sord 
Computer in Japan. But only in Amer- 
ica, and only recently, has a vigorous 
process developed in which highly so- 
phisticated enterprises can be de- 
signed and manufactured—on what 
amounts to an assembly line of capi- 
talism—to address new market needs 
and to commercialize the ideas that 
the new technologies are generating. 

Venture capitalists play many roles 
in this process. They are intermediar- 
ies between the vast pool of private 
and institutional wealth that is the 
fuel for all economic activity and the 
most hazardous use for investment 
capital: the formation of new compa- 
nies. They are brokers of risk, agents 
of a new style of financial service that 
is crucial to the U.S. economy's ability 
to transfer resources from fading in- 
dustries and technologies to the 
goods and services that will dominate 
a restructured world economy in the 
next century. 

Venture capitalists are also gate- 
keepers, to use a term communications 
researchers sometimes apply to the 
role of the press. Editors select from a 
torrent of ideas and events a few that 


enture capitalists like to 
say they do not just invest, 
they build companies; the 
best practitioners have a 
long-term view of their role. 
They think in terms of creat- 
ing value by developing 
profitable businesses whose 
stock eventually can be 
sold to the public or acquired 
by larger companies. 
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become—by editorial fiat—news. Sim- 
ilarly, venture capitalists choose from 
hundreds or thousands of proposals in 
the course of a year only a handful to 
receive the infusion of capital that will 
turn them into living enterprises. 

At the less cosmic level of the indi- 
vidual investment, the venture capitalist 
can serve as the catalyst, organization- 


al architect and strategic designer of 


the new firm—or simply as a minor 
figure in the background, writing 
checks and waiting for a profit. The 
best venture capitalists are far more 
than checkbook investors, and the 
best entrepreneurs have too strong a 
vision of their enterprise to brook 
much interference in its planning and 


operations. 
li 
| 

li ful experience in 
forming a com- 
pany is combined with the entrepre- 
neurs management skills and de- 
tailed knowledge of a market or tech- 
nology. But many venture Capitalists 
have learned the costly lesson that 


uccess in venture 
capital comes most 
often from a cre- 
ative partnership 
in which the in- 
vestors lengthy 
and often pain- 





companies are not built or operated 
from the boardroom. The venture capi- 
talist can counsel and assist, but in the 
end it is the abilities of the entrepre- 
neur that determine the outcome of the 
investment. 

Venture capital began as a hobby or 
sideline of the rich, and a few wealthy 
individuals continue to play the 
game. So do many smaller investors— 
often entrepreneurs seeking to recy- 
cle their gains from the process—who 
make up a vast network of informal 
venture capital. In large measure, 
though, venture capital today is an in- 
stitutionalized business. The money 
comes mostly from pension funds, 
endowments, trust funds and corpo- 
rations, and the investing is done 
largely by highly specialized profes- 
sionals organized in sizable partner- 
ships as well as by subsidiaries of 
banks and corporations. 

These groups have experienced 
phenomenal growth in the last few 
years in the United States. The ven- 
ture-capital pool—capital under man- 
agement by professional venture-cap- 
ital firms—grew from $2.5 thousand 
million in the 1970s to more than $16 
thousand million by the end of 1984, 
according to Venture Economics Inc., a 
consulting firm that tracks the ven- 
ture industry. Private partnerships 
controlled nearly 70 percent of the 
money; banks, corporations and gov- 
ernment-chartered investment com- 
panies accounted for the rest. 

The causes of this risk-financing 
explosion are varied and the subject 
of debate. Probably the most impor- 
tant factor was the revival of the mar- 
ket for new securities issues which be- 
gan in the late 1970s and bestowed 
significant returns on the venture 
capitalists who had stayed the course 
through the barren early years of the 
decade. As company after company 
offered stock for sale to the public and 
as offering prices climbed, venture- 
capital portfolios began to show an- 
nual investment returns of 20 per- 
cent, 30 percent and, in some cases, 
considerably more. Venture capital- 
ists finally were able to demonstrate 
the validity of their approach and 
compete successfully in the market- 
place of investment vehicles. 

The venture-capital process begins 
with the deal that organizes a new 
company and sets the terms under 
which the investment is made. Pro- 











posals come to the venture capitalist 
in the form of detailed business plans 
that describe the product or service to 
be developed, the market to be served, 
the credentials of the founders and the 
financing required. 

The quality of the references usual- 
ly determines whether a proposal be- 
comes a deal. Few experienced venture 
capitalists will back entrepreneurs 
who do not come recommended by oth- 
er venturers, lawyers, accountants or 
trustworthy contacts in industry. By 
the same token, the quality of a ven- 
ture firm's deal flow reflects the quali- 
ty of its contacts and especially its 
place in the venture-capital pecking 
order. To spread the risk and the 
work, deals are often shared or syndi- 
cated among several firms; by immu- 
table law of the venture world, those 


unable to offer good deals never 


share in the best deals of others. 

Deciding which deals to support, 
and on what terms, is the crux of the 
venturers' task. Often, their decisions 
seem heavily influenced by hunches 
or blind intuition. But what may ap- 
pear a stab in the dark is usually a 
shrewd calculation based on long ex- 
perience with entrepreneurs and the 
characteristics of successful—and un- 
successful—deals. Some winning ven- 
ture capitalists claim to look almost 
exclusively at the backgrounds and 
personalities of the founders of a new 
company; others focus mostly on the 
technology involved and the market 
opportunity the venture addresses. 
Both approaches are usually blended 
in the furious few weeks of research 
that precede a venture decision. 

Venture capitalists being human, 
there is alsoan element of fashion that 
enters into the decision. After Genen- 
tech became the first startup compa- 
ny to clone a gene, almost every ven- 
ture firm. scrambled to invest in 
biotechnology; after Lotus Develop- 
ment struck it rich with a software 
package early in 1983, personal-com- 
puter software startups appeared in 
every portfolio of investments. 


hether it is cars or air- 
planes or semiconductors or 
consumer electronics, 
there are always uncertain- 
ties early on about the tech- 
nological course to follow. 
The only way to deal with 
that uncertainty is through 
experimentation—a lot of 
small companies competing 
with different technologies. 


| | its—is an arcane 
process that can 


involve as much negotiation as calcu- 
lation. Valuation is expressed in 
terms that all entrepreneurs can un- 
derstand: how much money can they 
raise, and how much of their venture 
do they have to give up to get it? Pric- 
ing is often the first point of disagree- 
ment between investors and entrepre- 
neurs. In the absence of hard facts 
about the company-to-be, venture capi- 
talists base their pricing decisions on 
assumptions about its future earning 
power and the value that public mar- 
kets or potential merger partners will 
assign it. A more important factor, of- 
ten, is the state of the market for ven- 
ture deals. 

Venture capitalists like to say they 
do not just invest, they build compa- 
nies; the best practitioners have a 
long-term view of their role. They 
think not in terms of preserv ing their 
capital or of maximizing short-term 
returns but of creating value by devel- 
oping profitable businesses whose 
stock eventually can be sold to the 
public or acquired by larger compa- 
nies. They are equity investors; there 
is no mechanism for returning their 





ricing a venture 
deal-setting a val- 
ue fora company 
that typically has 
no assets, no prod- 
ucts, no sales and 
decidedly no prof- 
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investment except growth in the un- 
derlying value of the company. If 
something goes wrong, the venturers 
cannot cover their mistake by selling 
the investment to others or by hoping 
fora miracle. They must act. They de- 
mand new strategies, they install new 
management, they even take the helm 
themselves in extreme situations. They 
are in for the long pull, and the pull is 
often strenuous. 

At some point, the venture capital- 
Ist must make an exit. Long-term in- 
vestor or not, the venturer will stay in 
business only with the prospect of re- 
turns that are substantially better 
than those available in more conven- 
tional investment vehicles. In as many 
as 15 percent of the deals, the exit de- 
cision will be made perforce in bank- 
ruptcy court or at a distress auction of 
the company's assets. In as few as 10 
percent of the deals, the company's 
success will be so obvious that the de- 
cision to sell stock to the public is only 
a matter of timing and method. For 
the other 75 percent of the invest- 
ments the decision can be painful. 

Whether or not they are successful, 
growing companies need capital. 
Should the new company find a merger 
partner? Sell to an industrial giant? 
Go public at a low valuation? During 
the mid-1970s, when few new firms 
went public, merger or sale was often 
the only exit available even for enor- 
mously successful ventures. During 
the early 1980s even the marginal 
cases found a warm welcome in the 
public markets. By 1984 acquisition 
of venture-backed companies by es- 
tablished companies was back in 
vogue. 

The profit from venture-capital in- 
vesung varies widely. The biggest 
winners have seen returns at the rate 
of more than $150 for each dollar in- 
vested. It is the occasional superwin- 
ner, together with the more common 
10-to- 1 or 20-to-1 return, that allows a 
venture capitalist to tolerate the inev- 
itable losers in a portfolio and turn 
heart-stopping risk. into prudent 
investing. 

These returns also have influenced 
the American economy at large, stim- 
ulating a significant flow of equity 
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capital into the industries and tech- 
nologies that are most important to 
productivity and international com- 
petitiveness. A review by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment showed 
this breakdown of venture investments 
in the early 1980s: 

e computer-related, 30 to 40 
percent; 

e communications, 10 percent; 

e other electronics, 12 to 14 percent: 

e medical-related, 7 to 8 percent; 

e genetic engineering, 4 percent; 

e industrial automation, 3 to 4 
percent. 

Other investments went into en- 
ergy, consumer products and services 
and a variety of industrial innova- 
tions. Venture capital acts as an ac- 
celerator in these crucial industries, 
enabling spinoff and startup com- 
panies to surpass established com- 
panies in price, performance or in- 
vention and force them to respond. 
It also encourages multiple attacks 
on crucial technical problems, an 
essential part of the development of 
new classes of products and the com- 
mercialization of new technology. 

The extravagant rewards Ameri- 
can society has showered on ven- 
ture investors can be explained in 
part by the unique role they play, 
along with entrepreneurs, in creat- 
ing wealth—in conjuring something 
from nothing. As William Wetzel, 
professor of business at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, explains, 
venture capital should be thought 
of as “creative” capital that per- 
forms a quite different economic 
function than other investment ve- 
hicles, which primarily serve as “ex- 
pansion” capital. Investments that 
help existing firms expand are 
tightly linked to the value of the 
company’s underlying assets and 
are rewarded primarily out of the 
income produced by those assets. 
Risk capital, Wetzel argues, creates 
new wealth: “It is the cutting edge 
that, together with entrepreneurs, 
exploits opportunities to put to- 
gether apparently neutral or sterile 
resources to create firms with capi- 
talized earning power, or market 
value, well in excess of the cost of in- 


vested funds.” Looked at in this 
way, the venture capitalist becomes 
a specialized form of entrepreneur, 
sharing the risks and also the re- 
wards of entrepreneurship with the 
founders and managers of the firm. 

Although no one doubts the impor- 
tance of entrepreneurs, efforts to de- 
scribe them and their role have not 
produced a definitive portrait. Social 
scientists have been attempting to de- 
scribe entrepreneurs in terms of soci- 
ology and psychology at least since 
the 1930s when a theory of the “Prot- 
estant ethic,” proposed by German 
sociologist Max Weber, began to gain 
currency as an explanation for eco- 


nomic growth. 
| | | chology. By exam- 
ining the literature, 
especially children’s stories, of several 
societies, McClelland detected a 
strong correlation between economic 
development and early training that 
stressed personal achievement. It was 
the achievement-oriented children, 
given the right conditions, who be- 
came the entrepreneurs in Italy dur- 
ing the Renaissance and in 19th-cen- 
tury America, McClelland suggested. 

Trying to analyze the entrepre- 
neur, comments business historian 
Harold Livesay, is no easier than ana- 
lyzing the paintings of Monet or Andy 
Warhol. "Successful entrepreneur- 
ship," he remarks, “is an art form as 
much as or perhaps more than it is an 
economic activity." 

What is important is that it has 
emerged again. Economists generally 
dislike theories that emphasize the 
role of individuals instead of the con- 
ditions that enable them to act, but the 
resurgence of new-venture activities 
since the bleak 1970s has stimulated 
renewed interest in entrepreneurship 
as a cause or at least a conduit for eco- 
nomic growth. 


hirty years later 
psychologist Da- 
vid McClelland 
of Harvard Uni- 
versity shifted the 
argument from re- 
ligion to child psy- 


Joseph Schumpeter, the Austrian- 
born Harvard economist, more than 
50 years ago made the case for the en- 
trepreneur's seminal role in the econ- 
omy. Where classical economics stud- 
ied the workings of a closed system, 
Schumpeter saw that the essential 
thing to understand about capitalism 
Is that it is an evolutionary process 
with old industries continually being 
replaced by new ones in a series of up- 
heavals he called "creative destruc- 
tion.” It is the entrepreneur, in Schum- 
peter's view, who plays the pivotal role 
in this process and is responsible for 
recurring booms and recessions that he 
argued were due to the upsetting im- 
pact of innovations. Schumpeter went 
on to describe the entrepreneurial func- 
tion in terms that sound like a job 
description for a venture capitalist: 
"This function does not essentially 
consist in either inventing anything 
or otherwise creating the conditions 
which the enterprise exploits. It con- 
sists in getting things done." 

Few eras in history can equal our 
own for the magnitude of social, eco- 
nomic and technical change that is 
rippling through society. Entire in- 
dustries have been transformed or 
swept away and new ones erected in 
their place as one economy, based es- 
sentially on 19th-century technology 
and on limitless supplies of cheap en- 
ergy, is replaced by another with its 
roots in 20th-century computer sci- 
ence, solid-state physics and molecu- 
lar biology. The transition to a postin- 
dustrial or information-based society 
is accelerating. And true to Schumpe- 
ter's model, the driving force behind 
this change has been the entrepre- 
neur—aided and abetted by the ven- 
ture capitalist. 

Entrepreneurship does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. There is a good deal 
of debate about the exact role and im- 
portance of entrepreneurs, but it 
seems clear that there must be pre- 
conditions for their emergence. At a 
minimum, there should be market in- 
centives to reward their activities and 
a system for mobilizing the capital 
they need, as well as an infrastructure 
of technology, labor and materials 
with which to work. 





American sociologist Paul Wilken 
examined the development of Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan 
and the United States, and concluded 
that in most cases infrastructure— 
transportation, energy and raw mate- 
rials, the cost and quality of labor— 
played a more important role than 
entrepreneurship in the process by 
which these societies industrialized. 
Even conceding that the entrepren- 
eur's role is primarily that of an in- 
termediary for larger forces in soci- 
ety, it is difficult to imagine economic 
growth and development occurring 
without this participation. Someone, 
after all, must discover and act on the 
opportunities that allow new indus- 
tries to flourish. 

o one could miss 
the supreme im- 
portance of the 
entrepreneur in 
the American in- 
dustrial transfor- 
mation that has 
been under way 
for the last sever- 


al years. Economist Calvin A. Kent of 


Baylor University could be exagger- 
aung when he writes that the new en- 
trepreneurial revolution “may have 
as great an impact on the lives of peo- 
ple in the 2 Ist century as the Industri- 
al Revolution had on the lives of those 
in the I9th." But entrepreneurs—and 
especially the high-technology pio- 
neers of northern California's Silicon 
Valley and the Route 128 corridor 
around Boston—have already be- 
come new American folk heroes, hon- 
ored as providers of jobs, bulwarks 
against foreign competition, innova- 
tors on the frontiers of science and 
role models for college students and 
corporate executives. William Miller 
of the research firm SRI Internation- 
al cites changes in values, the emer- 
gence of new technologies and the 
revival of entrepreneurship as fac- 
tors that could usher in a new “gold- 
en economic era." 
Twenteth-century Russian econo- 
mist Nikolai Kondratieff theorized 
that the most important business cy- 
cles were those caused by the rise and 
eventual decline of industries due to 
basic changes in technologies and 
markets. The first Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which began in the 1780s and 
ended in the 1840s, is the best-known 
example of a Kondratieff “long wave.” 





process of “creative 
destruction” in which one 
technological era is re- 
placed with a new one has 
been under way in the U.S. 
economy for the past decade 
as Capital and talent have 
flowed from heavy industry to 
high technology and ser- 
vices. Venture capital has 
fueled this revolution. 





American business scholar Peter F. 
Drucker sees the burst of entrepre- 
neurship as evidence that the United 


States has entered a new Kondratieff 


expansion which is likely to be “a peri- 
od of great opportunity, of fast-grow- 
ing employment in certain areas and 
of rapid overall growth." 

A number of studies have shown 
that new companies are the major 
source of new jobs in the United 
states. One of these, conducted by 
David Birch and Susan MacCracken 
of MIT's urban studies program, 
showed that enterprises four years 
old or younger created more than 
60 percent of all new jobs from 1977 
to 1981. However, the role of entre- 
preneurship is not nearly so exag- 
gerated in the high-technology sec- 
tor, which under the most narrow 
definition put forth by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics includes the 
drug, computer, communication- 
equipment, electronic-components 
and aerospace industries—encom- 
passing most companies backed by 
venture capital. Birch and Mac- 
Cracken found average growth 
rates of new high-tech companies 
were far higher than the average for 
other new companies (80 percent 
versus 17 percent) but 70 percent of 
the new jobs came from companies 
in business 12 years or more. Their 
conclusion: “The greater the de- 
gree of innovation in a sector, the 
greater the tendency for rapidly 
growing smaller companies to keep 
right on growing as they become 
larger.” 

One way to look at the entrepre- 
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neurial companies in such emerg- 
ing industries as electronics, infor- 
mation processing and biotechnol- 
ogy is as engines of new-product 
experimentation and development. 
Michael L. Tushman of Columbia 
University Business School has 
studied the dynamics of entrepre- 
neurial companies and concludes 
that a basic benefit of the small firm 
is its ability to experiment with a 
new product or a new class of prod- 
ucts in a way that dominant compa- 
nies cannot do. “Whether it is in cars 
or airplanes or semiconductors or 
consumer electronics," Tushman 
points out, "there are always uncer- 
tainties early on about the techno- 
logical course to follow. The only 
way you can really deal with that un- 
certainty is through experimenta- 
tion, and so you see a lot of small 
companies competing with differ- 
ent technologies." 

Taken as a whole, the proliferation 
of new companies when a product 
class is emerging may look ineffi- 
cient—a waste of talent and re- 
sources—since very few will find a 
combination of technologies and 
market strategy to successfully com- 
pete against established companies. 
Fewer still will survive the organiza- 
tional transitions they must make to 
thrive as large companies. Out of 100 
companies experimenting with a new 
product, Tushman estimates, per- 
haps 50 will choose a product con- 
sumers seem to want and as few as 10 
can be expected to manage the first 
transition to operating as a profes- 
sionally run company. "But you've 
got to have that experimenting," he 
argues. "You can't legislate these fun- 
damental technological shifts because 
the chances of your being right are 
small." The crucial role of venture 
capital, as Tushman sees it, is to fund 
the host of “experiments” it takes to 
make this product transition. 

This amounts to an updated ver- 
sion of the classic role of the entre- 
preneur as enunciated by Joseph 
Schumpeter. A process of “creative 
destruction” in which one technologi- 
cal era is replaced with a new one has 
clearly been under way in the U.S. 
economy for at least the past decade 
as capital and talent have flowed from 
heavy industry to high technology and 
services. Venture capital has fueled 
this revolution. < 
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LANDSCAPE 


REVIEWING an exhibition of mod- 
ern sculpture, Wall Street Journal art 
critic Jack Flam writes, “Time and 
again the pieces...seem to want either a smaller, 
more well-defined space around them, or a vast 
amorphous one.” Finding an appropriate set- 
ting, in fact, is a major problem for contempo- 
rary sculptors who work on a monumental scale. 
The grand works that grace some public plazas 
are often dwarfed by surrounding skyscrapers, 
yet these pieces do not easily fit into most muse- 
um spaces either. As the panoramic picture on 
the facing page (taken from a helicopter by art 
photographer David Finn) makes clear, howev- 
er, the Storm King Art Center in rural New York 
State offers a setting that does justice to the art. 
Since its founding in 1960, Storm King has 
grown into a major collection of works by the 
most notable post-World War II sculptors, in- 
cluding Alexander Calder, Isamu Noguchi, 
Louise Nevelson, Henry Moore and David 
Smith. With 125 sculptures spread among its 
140 hectares, Storm King provides a liberating 
landscape where the giant art works stand be- 
fore sky, trees and mountains—an approach that 
one photographer compares to leaving an ani- 
mal in the wild instead of putting it in a zoo. 
Though Storm King’s valley setting looks nat- 
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ural, landscape architect William 
Rutherford drained swamps, filled 
gravel pits and leveled a cliff to create 
meadows and forests. He worked with many of 
the 47 artists in the permanent collection to form 
hills and plant trees, thus affording the most dra- 
matic site for each piece. Smaller sculptures usu- 
ally inhabit secluded glades, while large works— 
including one 60 meters long and another 20 
meters high—have been given wide-open 
spaces. Despite their size, many of the center’s 
monumental sculptures engage the viewer’s 
sensibility in intimate ways. For instance, visitors 
are welcome to climb inside Noguchi's granite 
piece "Momo Taro," shown on pages 30 and 31. 
Art critic John Beardsley calls Storm King the 
successor to such traditional European parks as 
those at Versailles and the Tuileries. He also 
finds that one of the deeper satisfactions of 
Storm King is the way it conjoins "two of the 
most potent myths of the American imagina- 
tion: the machine and the natural paradise." 
David Finn is a noted photographer of sculp- 
ture whose work has appeared in books on Ca- 
nova and Cellini and in an earlier volume, Sculp- 
ture at Storm King. These pictures of the center by 
Finn are from A Landscape for Modern Sculpture, 
published recently by Abbeville Press. 
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Mark di Suvero, “Are Years What? (For Marianne Moore),” 1967 Painted steel. 12 x 12 x 9m 
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Louise Nevelson, “City on the High Mountain," 1983 Painted cor-ten steel, 6 x 7 x 4 m 











Alexander Liberman, “Adam,” 1970 Painted steel. 9 x 9x 7 m 
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Sol LeWitt, “Five Modular Units,” 1970 Painted steel. 1.5 x 15x 7m 
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Ernest Trova, “Gox No. 4," 1975 Stainless steel, 3 x 2x 3 m 
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Alexander Calder, “The Arch," 1975 Painted steel, 17 x 13x 11 m 
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. Hobsbawm 
HE New YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 


By E. 


From 


Count Basie, who died in 1984, led one of the foremost 
big bands during the music’s golden age in the 1930s and 
40s. “There has never been such a concentration of 
jazz talent in a single group,” jazz historian James 
Lincoln Collier has written of the musicians Basie brought 
together. Formed in 1935, the Basie ensemble played 
with a distinctive driving rhythm that E.]. Hobsbawm 
calls “the purest expression of big-band swing." In this 
retrospective essay Hobsbawm analyzes the band’s 
greatness and traces the roots of Basie's music to the 
populist blues style he learned playing piano in 

Kansas City. 

Hobsbawm, a professor emeritus of economic and 
social history at the University of London, currently 
teaches at the New School for Social Research in 
New York. His many books include The Age of Capital, 
The Age of Revolution and, most recently, Workers. 


ometime in the 1950s American popular 

music committed parricide. Rock and roll 

murdered jazz. Count Basie describes a 
moment of the murder in his autobiography, Good 
Morning Blues. There was: 


a heck of a thing going on at a theater down 
on Fourteenth Street somewhere, and we 
used to get down there at around eleven 
o'clock and you couldn't get near the place 
for the crowd....I remember this and I also 
remember how things went. The first acts 
would go on, and the kids would all be 
jammed in there having a ball and applaud- 
ing and whistling. Then when it came time 
for us to go on, just about all of them would 
getup and go outside and get their popcorn 
and ice cream and everything, and we 
played our act to an almost empty house. 
Then when we finished our set they would 
all come back in. No kidding. 

So we would just go downstairs and play 
pokertillit was time to goon again. That’s the 
way it actually went. Those kids didn’t care 
anything about jazz. Some of them would 
stay and come down front and stand and lis- 
ten and try to hear it as long as they could, 
and we would try fast and slow, and it made 
no difference. That was not what they came 
to hear. To them we were just an intermis- 
sion act. That’s what that was. It didn’t mean 
anything but just that. You had to face it. 


If anyone wanted to turn Good Morning Blues into a 
play, this image of the aging bandleader stoically 
accepting a deeply resented defeat might make a good 
curtain. But Basie’s career continued for another 
30 years, though his memoir rather races through 
them. He did not quite see the current resuscita- 
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tion of jazz as the American classical music of the 
professional middle class and the dinner music of 
trendy Manhattan restaurants. 

These last decades before he died in 1984 were 
not the most distinguished in the career of what 
was not the greatest big band in jazz—Basie himself 
constantly stresses the supremacy of Duke Elling- 
ton—but was, in many ways, the quintessential ex- 
pression of the populism of jazz; and jazz remains 
much the most serious musical contribution of the 
United States to world culture. Basie is a central 
figure both in the golden age of the music, which 
coincided with the New Deal years, and in the dis- 
covery of jazz, hitherto a music of unrespectable 
poor blacks and hip-flask-swigging white dancers, 
as an art to be taken with the utmost seriousness, 
and a breeding ground of great artists. The discov- 
ery was largely the achievement of political radicals 
who devoted themselves passionately and selflessly 
to the joint cause of the blacks and their music, 
without, as Basie underlines, exploiting them. 

Good Morning Blues, an oral history of Basie's ca- 
reer as told to the distinguished black novelist and 
jazz historian Albert Murray, is of considerable in- 
terest to anyone who wishes to understand the evo- 
lution of one of the few 20th-century arts that owe 
nothing to middle-class culture. And the original 
Basie band, recognized as the purest expression of 
big-band swing as soon as it roared out of Kansas 
City, owed less to the middle class and intellectuals 
than any other—except, of course, its discovery and 
training for fame. 

It was not much of a “reading band” at its best. 
In its heyday it used little except arrangements in 
the musicians’ heads. “I don’t think we had over 
four or five sheets of music up there at that time,” 
Basie recalls. It was not a respectable band, even by 
jazz standards. The arranger Eddie Durham, used 
to the college men in the Jimmie Lunceford band, 
found Basie’s group too rowdy for him. 

In Good Morning Blues, a notably reticent work in 
many ways, the attraction of the milieu of gambling, 
good times, women and, not least, whiskey constantly 
shines through the cracks in the autobiographical fa- 
cade of the elder jazz statesman. His book brings out, 
perhaps more clearly than any other memoir, both 
how attractive and how important to the develop- 
ment of the music was that floating, nomadic commu- 
nity of professional black musicians, living on the self- 
contained and self-sufficient little islands of the 
popular entertainers and other night people—a street 
or two where the action was, rooming houses, bars, 
clubs—which were scattered like a Micronesian archi- 
pelago across the United States in the 1920s and 30s. 

For that is where players founda milieu that accept- 
ed the overriding importance of professionalism, of 
getting the music right, of the strange marriage be- 
tween group cooperation and ferocious competitive 


testing of individuals, which is analogous to the milieu 
of that other creation of working-class culture, pro- 
fessional sports. Once again Basie’s understatements 
and exceptional modesty muffle his account. The most 
he allows himself to say in the way of hype is: “I don’t 
mean to pat myself on the back, but that band was 
strutting, really strutting.” He is much more likely to 
record occasions when he suffered or evaded defeat 
than to exult in public. The band’s true sound of lock- 
er-room triumph is to be heard elsewhere: 


We were only Count Basie’s band and we 
got out ofa ragged bus, but when we got on 
that bandstand we started jumping and 
showering down....We puta hurting on 
them that night and washed Lunceford 
out of the dance hall. (Trumpeter Harry 
“Sweets” Edison, quoted in Stanley 
Dance’s collection of interviews, The 
World of Count Baste.) 


The conviction of the early Basie band lay in this 
capacity to exult. For the professional musician of 
Basie's day, as he himself puts it, “playing music 
has never really been work.” It was more even than 
a way of having a good time. It was, as sport is for 
the athlete, a continuous means of asserting oneself 
as a human being, as an agent in the world and not 
the subject of others’ actions, as a discipline of the 
soul, a daily testing, an expression of the value and 
sense of life, a way to perfection. Athletes cannot 
use their voices to say this, but musicians can, with- 
out having to formulate it in words. So the work- 
ing-class athlete's conviction produced a great art 
in the form of jazz; and, thanks to the phonograph, 
a permanent art. 

Basie's strength as a bandleader lay in his capacity 
to distill the essence of jazz as black players felt it. That 
is why this inarticulate dropout from New Jersey was 
doubly lucky to find himself stranded, in the mid- 205, 
in Kansas City. First, because it allowed him to recog- 
nize his vocation. Till then he had merely been a poor 
black youngster who liked playing piano and chose the 
only form of freedom available to his kind, the gypsy 
life of show business. Liberation and not money was 
the object (“I don’t think I ever came into contact with 
any rich entertainers when I grew up"), and he nei- 
ther made nor kept money. “I liked playing music and 
I liked the life." Good Morning Blues is a superb evoca- 
tion of the underside of black show biz in the 1920s— 
Gonzelle White and her Big Jazz Jamboree, with whom 
Basie played, slowly foundering as she sailed along 
the circuit of black vaudeville theaters, finally sinking 
in Kansas City. After the wreck Basie drifted into full- 
time jazz “without quite being aware of the big change 
I was making." It was his first stroke of luck. 

The second was finding himself in Kansas City, 
capital of that apparent cultural desert southwest of 


the Missouri River, which even blacks bypassed en 
route from the Mississippi Delta region to the bright 
lights of Chicago and Detroit, and which even the 
black vaudeville circuit still wrote off. Kansas City 
was long its westernmost point, which is why shows 
like Gonzelle White’s often disbanded there. Kansas 
and Oklahoma were not Meccas of show biz. Apart 
from Kansas City and Texas, the entire Southwest 
had only small and scattered black populations. The 
first tour of the newly formed Basie band was a row of 
one-nighters through places like Tulsa, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma City and Wichita. 

Yet this was the region that produced two major de- 
velopments in jazz. It fused the down-home blues with 
popular dance-band music, and the arranged perfor- 
mance with the jam session, to create both the classic 
swing band and the most powerful experimental lab- 
oratory of jazz. Kansas City produced not only Count 
Basie but also the great saxophonist Charlie Parker. 

Most of the talent seems to have come out of the ter- 
ritory, with relatively little direct recruitment from 
the deep South and even less from the East. Walter 
Page’s Blue Devils, the foundation and inspiration of 
Basie’s team, was a “territory band” working in Okla- 
homa. And the down-home blues that Kansas City in- 
tegrated into big-band jazz was not a big-city product, 
nor at this stage were band-accompanied male blues 
shouters, who became Basie’s trademark, of any in- 
terest to a white public. 

The Kansas City musicians, in short, played what 
came naturally to southwestern blacks and largely 
what a segregated audience wanted. The blues was 
imposed on them by the ghetto. Independently, Basie 
and Jimmy Rushing, his band’s longtime vocalist, ob- 
serve of each other that in the mid-’20s Basie 
"couldn't play the blues then,” and Rushing, who 
could, “wasn't really a blues singer in those days.” 
Ten years later they sang and played little else. 

The gems, mined in the dance halls of places like 
Muskogee, were cut and polished in the countless 
nightclubs and after-hours sessions of Kansas City by 
an unusually large community of professional musi- 
cians. But in spite of the Kansas City myth, which in- 
sists on battles won with visiting stars, and admiration 
from outsiders, this community thought of itself as in 
some sense marooned. “There was no chance for us. 
So there was nothing for us to do but play for our- 
selves,” as Basie’s great drummer Jo Jones puts it in 
The World of Count Basie. 

Yet at first sight Basie himself had few qualifica- 
tions for eminence. By jazz standards he was not a 
top-class pianist, especially when compared to the 
New York stride-piano giants in whose style he had 
been formed and against whom he measured himself— 
to his disadvantage. As one of his arrangers said: “He 
knew he couldn’t challenge Fats Waller or Earl Hines. 
He didn’t have the same kind of gift from above.” 

Nor was he a particularly literate musician, unlike 
most of the big-band leaders, who tended to come from a 
schooled background. He came into the big time with 
little more than a number of head-arrangements and 
blues, not only because he did not lead a reading 


band, but because he himself was not a writer or ar- 
ranger in the ordinary sense. Even his ideas had short 
breath. “He'd only go about four measures,” says his 
arranger Eddie Durham. There was nothing original 
about the format of his band, except perhaps using 
two saxophones in contest. And any reader of his 
memoir will wonder how this easygoing, tongue-tied 
man managed the job of holding his team together. 

In short, on paper he had no qualifications to be 
anything except another adequate jazz player. And 
with the modesty, or honesty, which is his trademark, 
he says as much in his tribute to the record producer 
John Hammond, who heard his broadcast on a car 
radio in 1935 as he drove through the Middle West, 
was bowled over by it, and made Basie into a national 
figure: 


Without him I probably would still be back 
in Kansas City, if I still happened to be 
alive. Or back in New York...trying to be in 
somebody's band, and then worrying about 
getting fired. 


But what was it that Hammond, and later the rest 
of the world, recognized in Basie? Once again, the 
best descriptions come from others: 


He was and is [says Harry “Sweets” Edison] 
the greatest for stomping off the tempo. He 
noodles around on the piano until he gets 

it just right. Just like you were mixing mash 
and yeast to make whiskey, and you keep 
tasting and tasting it.... Freddie Green 

[on guitar] and Jo Jones would follow him 
until he hit the right tempo, and when 

he started it they kept it. 


That “tempo” was the clue to Basie, and Good 
Morning Blues begins with his discovery in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, of what Albert Murray elsewhere calls 
“that ever-steady, yet always flexible transconti- 
nental locomotivelike drive of the Kansas City 4/4" 
in Walter Page's Blue Devils, who are by common 
consent the pioneers of that lovely, easy, lilting 
rhythm both driving and relaxed. They were to form 
the core of his early band. 


Having set the tempo, Basie would next set 
a rhythm for the saxes first,...then he'd set 
one for the bones and we'd pick that up. 
Nowit'sourrhythm against theirs. The third 
rhythm would be for the trumpets.... The 
solos would fall in between the ensembles, 
but that's how the piece would begin, and 
that's how Basie put his tunes together. 
(Dicky Wells, trombonist, quoted in The 
World of Count Basie.) 


The great waves of ensemble riffs, hitting the audi- 
ence like Atlantic rollers, were therefore—initially 
at least—not stylistic tricks or ends in themselves. 
They were the essential groundswell of the music, 
the setting for what the musicians themselves, in the 
great days, did not see as an ensemble band but as a 
company of creative soloists. Alas, it eventually de- 
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clined into an ensemble band in response to the pub- 
lic. Self-effacement was also the secret of Basie’s 
minimalist arrangements and his increasingly sparse 
piano interventions, whose purpose was entirely to 
keep the music moving. 

Whatever the origin of an arrangement, it was 
whittled down into the Basie version by ruthless se- 
lection and cutting. Basie, who “never wrote down 
anything on paper,” composed by editing, in other 
words by fitting his numbers to his musicians. But 
unlike Ellington, who had precise musical ideas 
and picked his players to fit them, the less articulate 
Basie was fundamentally a selector. What he heard 
in his head were the shapes and patterns of num- 
bers, the rhythm and dynamics, the stage mechan- 
ics and effects rather than the plot or words of the 
play. (“I have my own little ideas about how to get 
certain guys into certain numbers and how to get 
them out. I had my own way of opening the door 
for them to let them come in and sit around awhile. 
Then I would exit them.”) But none of this became 
real until he heard musicians play and recognized 
in the sound what he had in mind. Listening was 
his essential talent. That is how the Basie band in 
its prime—between 1936 and 1950—came to be built 
up and shaped by apparently haphazard recruitment 
and playing. 

Consequently the Basie band was a marvelous 
combination of solo creation and collective exhila- 
ration. It attracted and held a remarkable collec- 
tion of individual talent. The intense joy of being in 
the early Basie band, a band of brothers, shines 
through the reminiscences of hard-bitten and jeal- 
ous pros. Some of that joy was owing to the tem- 
perament and tact of the leader who led by articu- 
lating and crystallizing consensus. Even more was 
owed to the players’ sense of equality, fraternity 
and above all liberty to create, controlled only by 
their own collective sense of what sounded “right.” 
And to the end of his days Basie liked to present 
himself not as leader or driver, but as the fulcrum 
of his band, the small still center: “Keep your eye 
on the fellow at the piano. The sparrow. He don't 
know nothing, but you just keep your eyes on him 
and we'll all know what's going down.” It was not 
entirely an affectation. 

Those who were young in the 1930s and first 
heard the unanswerable sound of the early Basie 
band rolling across continent and oceans are tempted 
to call the muster roll of heroes: Basie, Page, Jones 
and Green, Herschel Evans and Lester Young, Buck 
Clayton and Harry Edison, Benny Morton, Dicky 
Wells, and Jimmy Rushing singing the blues. But 
in retrospect these were not only men who produced 
remarkable music and helped to create what is the 
classic music of the United States, but they did so in 
an extraordinary and unprecedented way. * 
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The years following World War II have marked anew 
erain American Indian politics. In this historical 
overview, Stephen Cornell examines the rise of ethnic 
consciousness among the many tribes and changing 
government policies toward the nation’s only truly 
“Native Americans.” He notes that in the early 1970s 
Indian protests against efforts to assimilate them into 
the larger society took on radical overtones; today, 
however, Indian organizations pursue their political and 
economic goals through less confrontational, though 
more effective legal means. 

Cornell, author of a forthcoming book on American 
Indian politics, is a professor of sociology at Harvard 
University. 





n the wintry night of February 27, 1973, 

a group of armed Oglala Sioux from 

South Dakota’s Pine Ridge Reservation 
joined forces with activists from the American In- 
dian Movement (AIM) and seized the reservation 
village of Wounded Knee, site of the infamous 
1890 massacre of Sioux by the U.S. Seventh Caval- 
ry. The seizure was to protest corruption in the 
tribal government at Pine Ridge as well as U.S. vio- 
lations of the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty (which rec- 
ognized Sioux sovereignty over much of what is 
now the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming and Nebras- 
ka). “We want a true Indian nation,” said Carter 
Camp, an AIM coordinator, “not one made up of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs puppets.” 

Within 24 hours, a force of 250 Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agents, U.S. marshals and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs police had cordoned off the village. 
The much-publicized siege lasted 10 weeks, punctu- 
ated by exchanges of gunfire that left two Indians 
dead and several men wounded on each side. In May, 
after lengthy negotiations, the Indians surrendered 
to federal authorities. The second battle of Wounded 
Knee was over. 

The 1890 massacre had brought one era to a close. 
As Black Hawk, war leader of the Sauk and Fox, had 
said of himself a half century earlier, “He is now a 
prisoner to the white men; they will do with him as 
they wish.” 
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The 1973 Wounded Knee occupation represented 
the culmination of another era. There had always 
been, of course, politics about Indians. For the most 
partit was non-Indian politics, carried on in Washing- 
ton, D.C., among the governors of western states and 
territories, and among missionaries, reformers and 
bureaucrats. Beginning in the 1940s, however, Indi- 
ans had not only been demanding a voice in federal 
Indian policy; increasingly, they had appropriated 
such a voice for themselves, forcing the surrounding 
society to respond. The situation today is marked by 
the emergence of a new and genuinely Indian politics. 

In hindsight, the turning point appears to have 
been the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. Prior to 
its passage, two goals had guided federal Indian poli- 
cy: the acquisition of Indian lands and the cultural 
transformation of Indians into Euro-Americans—in a 
word, "assimilation." Those goals were enshrined in 
the Dawes Act (1887), which heralded the age of “al- 
lotment." Washington broke up much of the tribal 
land base, withdrawing some property from Indian 
ownership and distributing other, often marginal, 
lands to individual tribal members. "Surplus" lands, 
more often than not the richest, were then sold off to 
white settlers. Between 1887 and 1934, when allot- 
ment ceased, some 35 million hectares—60 percent of 
the remaining Indian lands— passed into the posses- 
sion of non-Indians. 

Allotment, which reached a peak just before World 
Warl, was not merely a means of appropriating Indi- 
an territory. It was part of a concerted effort to break 
up tribal nations, of which there were—and are—sev- 
eral hundred, each with a distinct history, most still 
with a distinct culture. This effort, like everything else 
on the reservations, was overseen by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), established in 1824. On the 
reservations, the BIA put Indian children into En- 
glish-language boarding schools, dispersed village 
settlements, moved tribal members off communal 
(and onto individual) tracts of land and took con- 
trol of economic resources. 

By the 1920s, white America's appetite for Indi- 
an lands (the best of which already had been taken) 
had begun to diminish. A postwar slump in farm 
prices helped reduce demand. Combined with the 
staggering extent of poverty, disease and other so- 
cial ills now apparent on the Indian reservations, 
these circumstances created a climate for reform. 
But it was not until Franklin Roosevelt's election 
to the Presidency, and his appointment of John 
Collier as Indian Commissioner in 1933, that a re- 


form package won approval in Congress. 

Collier, a former social worker and educator, 
placed great faith in the power of “community.” 
Native American communities, he was convinced, 
“must be given status, responsibility and power.” 
Backed by President Roosevelt, Collier led a drive 
to reorient U.S. Indian Policy. The result, in 1934, 
was the Indian Reorganization Act (IRA). 

Indian policy did an abrupt about-face. The IRA 
not only put an official stop to allotment; it actually 
allocated modest funds for expansion of the Indian 
land base. It provided money (though never 
enough) for economic development on Indian res- 
ervations and subsidies for Indians to set up tribal 
business corporations. But most important, it al- 
lowed Indians into the decision-making process by 
making explicit the right of any Indian tribe “to or- 
ganize for its common welfare” and to adopt a con- 
stitution and bylaws for that purpose. 

The mechanisms of the IRA—representative 
government, for example, and the business corpo- 
ration—were alien to Indian tribes. Even so, during 
the next few years many groups took advantage of 
what has been called “the Indian New Deal.” The 
majority of today’s tribal councils is one result. For 
some tribes, these councils represented the first 
comprehensive political institutions in their histo- 
ry. Their powers were limited, but Indian groups 
now enjoyed greater control over their own affairs, 
including a power of veto over some federal ac- 
tions. For the first time in half a century, Indians 
also could have federally recognized political orga- 
nizations to represent tribal interests in Washing- 
ton, state capitals and the courts. 

Another step followed. In 1944, representatives 
of 42 tribes founded the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI), the first major attempt 
to pull together Indian groups and governments in 
a single, supratribal organization. The purposes of 
the congress, which is still active today, are: “to pre- 
serve Indian cultural values; to seek an equitable 
adjustment of tribal affairs; to secure and to pre- 
serve rights under Indian treaties with the United 
States; and otherwise to promote the common wel- 
fare of the American Indian.” 

If the IRA gave Indians the legal tools with which 
to organize, World War II gave many of them the 
motivation. In what the U.S. Interior Department 
described at the time as “the greatest exodus of In- 
dians from reservations that has ever taken place,” 
some 25,000 Indians joined the armed forces and 
saw action in Europe and the Pacific. In addition, 
40,000 others quit the economic desert of the res- 
ervations for jobs in war industries. For many Indi- 
ans, the experience constituted their first real ex- 
posure to the larger American society. 

The identities of Native Americans have long 
been rooted in tribes, bands, villages and the like, 
not in one's presumed "Indianness." The reserva- 
tion system helped to preserve such identities and 
inhibited the emergence of a more inclusive self- 
consciousness. As a result, Indians have had diffi- 
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culty forming a common front. World War II 
brought Indians from different tribes into contact 
with one another, and with other Americans who 
thought of them indiscriminately as "Indians," not 
as Navahos or Apaches or Sioux. 

The war also forcefully brought home to Indians 
their second-class status. Not surprisingly, it was 
Indian veterans who went to court to seek voting 
rights. Former soldiers were prominent in the 
NCAI. In 1952, The New York Times reported that “a 
new, veteran-led sense of political power is every- 
where in Indian country." 

After the fading of the New Deal, the status of 
Native Americans as wards of the federal govern- 
ment seemed to go against the American tradition 
of self-reliance. There always had been strong op- 
position to the IRA from the political Right and 
from politicians of all colorations in the West, part- 
ly on the grounds that it perpetuated an undesir- 
ably distinct status for Native Americans. Break up 
the tribal domains, so the argument ran, remove 
the protective arm of government and cast the In- 
dian into the melting pot and the marketplace. Ev- 
eryone would benefit. 

By the mid-1950s Congress set out to dismantle the 
reservation system, disband tribal nations and distrib- 
ute their assets among tribal members. The new poli- 
cy, called "the Indian freedom program," received 
both liberal and conservative support. Reservations 
were seen as “rural ghettos”; the new policy would 
put an end to "segregation." 


his was exactly what most Indians did not 

want, but Washington was not in a listening 

mood. During the summer of 1955, Congress 
effectively repudiated the spirit of the Indian New 
Deal, stipulating that Indians were to be removed from 
federal supervision “at the earliest possible time." 
Congress also transferred to California, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oregon and Wisconsin all civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over Indian reservations in those 
states—previously under federal and tribal jurisdic- 
tion. Some tribal lands were broken up and sold, while 
many functions once performed by Washington—such 
as running schools and housing programs—were usu- 
ally turned over to the states or other agencies. 

Meanwhile, to spur assimilation, Indians were 
urged to relocate to the cities. As one senator re- 
marked: “The sooner we get the Indians into the cit- 
ies, the sooner the government can get out of the In- 
dian business." In 1940, fewer than 30,000 Indians 
were city residents; almost 750,000 are today. But the 
government is not out of the Indian business. 

That is because "the Indian freedom program" did 
not work. The assimilationist orientation of the pro- 
gram, and Washington's complete indifference to the 
views of its target population, aroused Indians across 
the country. They saw in it the greatest threat to tribal 
survival since the Indian wars of the 19th century. 
The policy did not die officially until 1970, when 
President Richard Nixon repudiated it. Federal and 





state officials had come to recognize that the policy 
was Creating more problems than it solved. 

In retrospect, the chief accomplishment of the pro- 
gram ran directly counter to Congress's intention: it 
provided Indians of diverse backgrounds with a criti- 
cal issue around which to mobilize. At an Indian con- 
ference in 1961, recalled anthropologist and Flat- 
head tribe member D'Arcy McNickle, the 500 Indians 
from 90 tribes who gathered for the event “had in 
common a sense of being under attack." 

The tempest over "the Indian freedom program" 
coincided with a second development: the late 1950s 
and early '60s saw the beginnings of change in Ameri- 
can Indian leadership and its activity. During the 
1950s the number of Indians enrolled in college in 
the United States substantially increased. Only 385 
American Indians were attending postsecondary in- 
stitutions in 1932; thanks in part to the post-World 
War II G.I. Bill, which helped finance the education 
of returning veterans, that number had swelled to 
2000 by 1957. On campuses, off the reservations, 
educated Indians from different tribes began to dis- 
cover one another. 

In 1954, Indian students began holding a series of 
youth conferences in the Southwest to discuss Indian 
issues. The largest such conference, in 1960, drew 
350 Indians from 57 tribes. Some of the participants 
eventually turned up at the 1961 conference—and 
found themselves at odds with the older, more cau- 
tious tribal leaders. 

Two months later, at a meeting in Gallup, New 
Mexico, 10 Indian activists of various tribes founded 
the National Indian Youth Council (NIYC). “We 
were concerned with direct action," recalled one 
leader. It was time for Indians "to raise some hell." 

They began raising hellin the Pacific Northwest. 
The trouble started during the early 1960s, when 
the state of Washington arrested Indians fishing in 
off-reservation waters. Though in violation of state 
regulations, "the right of taking fish at accustomed 
places" had been guaranteed by the Treaty of Point 
No Point and other agreements made during the 19th 
century between various northwestern tribes and 
the United States. In 1964, a new regional organi- 
zation—Survival of American Indians— joined the 
NIYC in protests supporting Indian treaty rights. 
They held demonstrations at the state capitol in 
Olympia and, more provocatively, sponsored a se- 
ries of “fish-ins,” deliberately setting out to fish wa- 
ters forbidden to them by the state. 

Growing numbers of Indian tribes became involved 
and began to assert their claims in defiance of court 
injunctions and state actions. The protests contin- 
ued into the 1970s and became more violent. Ulti- 
mately, in 1974, a federal court ruled in the tribes' 
favor on the fishing-rights issue, a decision upheld 
by the U.S. Supreme Court five years later. 

Indian activism did not appear only in the coun- 
tryside; it erupted in the cities as well. For many 
Indian migrants of the postwar period, the move 
from the reservation to Denver, Chicago, Seattle 
and other cities merely replaced one form of pov- 
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erty with another. To state and local officials, ur- 
ban Indians, just like reservation Indians, were the 
sole responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


he two most militant Indian political organi- 

zations took root in the cities: the American 

Indian Movement, founded in 1968, and Indi- 
ans of All Tribes, which materialized a year later. 

AIM first made its mark in Minneapolis, organiz- 
ing the Indian Patrol to combat alleged police bru- 
tality in Indian neighborhoods. It soon had chap- 
ters in cities throughout the Midwest. Indians of 
All ‘Tribes was founded in San Francisco in re- 
sponse to a specific incident. On November 1, 
1969, the San Francisco Indian Center burned to 
the ground. There was no ready replacement for 
the building or the services that it provided. On 
November 9, a group of Indians—perhaps a dozen— 
landed on Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay, 
site of an abandoned federal prison, and claimed it 
for a new Indian center. Authorities removed 
them the next day. The Indians returned on No- 
vember 20, now 80 strong. By the end of the month 
several hundred were living on the island, calling 
themselves Indians of All Tribes. Wary of public 
reaction to the use of force, federal officials pur- 
sued negotiations for 19 months. Not until June 
1971 did federal marshals and the Coast Guard re- 
take “the Rock.” 

Alcatraz was a watershed. It drew massive pub- 
licity, providing many Indians with a dramatic 
symbol of self-assertion. During the next five years 
Indians occupied Mount Rushmore in South Dakota, 
Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts and more than 50 
other sites around the country for varying lengths 
of time. The wave of takeovers culminated with the 
seizure of the BIA headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., in 1972, and the Wounded Knee occupation 
in 1973. All made for vivid television news stories. 

Radical Indian action has abated since the mid- 
1970s. But the new Indian politics has involved more 
than land seizures and demonstrations. Beginning in 
the late 1960s, new federal programs established links 
between Indian leaders and the government. By 
1970, more than 60 Community Action Agencies had 
been established on Indian reservations. Federal 
funds were being used to promote economic develop- 
ment, establish legal-services programs, and sustain 
tribal and other Indian organizations. 

Indian activists also have turned to the courts. The 
legal weapon is especially potent m the Indian situa- 
tion because the relationship of Native Americans to 
the United States is spelled out in a vast body of trea- 
ties, court actions and legislation. In 1972, for exam- 
ple, basing their case on a law passed by Congress in 
1790 governing land transactions made with Indian 
tribes, the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes filed 
suit to force the federal government to protect their 
claims to more than half of the state of Maine. This ac- 
tion led eventually to the Maine Settlement Act of 
1980, which deeded 120,000 hectares of timberland 


to the two tribes. 

Behind such actions lies an assortment of Indian le- 
gal organizations that sprang up during the 1970s, 
staffed by a growing cadre of Indian lawyers and sup- 
ported by both federal and private funds. Indeed, or- 
ganizing activity of every stripe has marked the past 
two decades. By the late 1970s, there were more than 
100 intertribal or supratribal Indian organizations, 
most with political agendas, many with lobbying of- 
fices in Washington. 

Despite generally low Indian voter turnout, Indi- 
ans have not ignored electoral politics. In 1964, two 
Navahos ran for seats in the New Mexico state legisla- 
ture and won, becoming the first Indian representa- 
tives in the state’s history. Two years later, 15 Indians 
were elected to the legislatures of six western states. 
In 1984, 35 Indians held seats in state legislatures. 

Of course the leverage Indians can exercise at the 
polls is limited. In only five states (Alaska, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and South Dakota) do Indi- 
ans make up more than five percent of the popula- 
tion. At the local level, on the other hand, Indians are 
occasionally dominant. (Apache County, Arizona, for 
example, is nearly 75 percent Indian.) Indians also 
can make a difference in particular situations. In 
1963, after the South Dakota legislature had decided 
that the state should have civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over Indian reservations, the Sioux initiated a 
“Vote No” referendum on the issue. They cam- 
paigned vigorously among whites and were able to 
turn out their own voters in record numbers. The ref- 
erendum passed, and the legislation was overturned. 

While Indians lack more than limited political clout 
in elections, during the 1970s they found new oppor- 
tunities in the economy. The 1973-74 energy crisis 
and rising oil prices sent the fortunes of some tribes 
through the roof. Suddenly, Indian lands long 
thought to be worthless were discovered to be laden 
with valuable natural resources: one-quarter or more 
of U.S. strippable coal, along with large amounts of 
uranium, oil and gas. The tribes began demanding 
higher royalties for their resources and greater con- 
trol over the development process. The result, for 
some, was a bonanza. Most of the money, however, 
went to only a few tribes, much of it to meet the needs 
of desperately poor populations. 

The new Indian assertiveness, in its multiple mani- 
festations, has had a major impact on U.S. policy. In 
1975, responding to “the strong expression” of Indi- 
ans, Congress committed itself to a policy of “self- 
determination,” to provide “maximum Indian partic- 
ipation in the government and education of the Indi- 
an people.” From now on, the government not only 
would attempt to listen to Indian views and honor In- 
dian agendas but also would grant Indians a central 
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role in the implementation of policy. 

But self-determination raises an awkward, chronic 
question: What do Indians want? 

According to Bill Pensoneau, former president of 
the National Indian Youth Council, what Indians want 
is “survival.” In his view, it is not individual survival 
that is of primary concern. What is at stake is the con- 
tinued existence of distinct, independent, tribal 
communities. 

Among other things, that means jobs, health care, 
functioning economies, good schools, a federal gov- 
ernment that keeps its promises. These have not been 
any easier to come by in recent years. Federal subsi- 
dies to Native Americans have been cut steadily under 
the Reagan Administration. Aside from those with lu- 
crative mineral rights, few tribes have been able to 
make up for losses of federal subsidies. With no eco- 
nomic base to draw on, most have found themselves 
powerless in the face of rising unemployment, deteri- 
orating health care and a falling standard of living. 

But the survival question cuts more deeply than 
economic problems and reveals substantial divisions 
among Native Americans themselves. There are those 
who believe that survival depends on how well Indi- 
ans can exploit the opportunities offered by the larg- 
er (non-Indian) society. Others reject that society and 
Its institutions; they seek to preserve or reconstruct 
their own culture. 

There are many points of view in between. Ideolog- 
ical divisions mirror economic and social ones. In the 
ranks of any tribe these days one is likely to find blue- 
collar workers, service workers, professionals and bu- 
reaucrats, along with those pursuing more traditional 
occupations. Most tribes include both reservation and 
city populations, with contrasting modes of life. The 
resultant Indian agenda is consistent in its defense of 
Indian peoples but often contradictory in its concep- 
tion of how best they can be sustained. This prolifera- 
tion of Indian factions, many of them no longer trib- 
ally defined, has made Indian politics more difficult 
for even the most sympathetic outsiders to understand. 

The Indian politics of the 1960s and ’70s, both con- 
frontational and conventional, was too fragmented, the 
actors were too dispersed, the goals too divergent to 
constitute a coherent, organized, political crusade. 
What it represented instead was the movement of a 
whole population—a huge collection of diverse, often 
isolated, but increasingly connected Indian commu- 
nities—into more active political engagement with the 
larger society, seeking greater control over their own 
lives and futures. To be sure, it did not solve funda- 
mental difficulties. But in the world of Indian affairs, 
it was a remarkable phenomenon, surpassing in scale 
and impact anything in Indian-white relations since 
the wars of the I9th century. e 
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By Lester R. Brown 


In the past decade, overfishing in the world’s oceans has 
led to smaller catches. To compensate for this decline in an 
important source of food, scientists, governments, 
international organizations and individual farmers have 
rediscovered an ancient technology—fish farming or 
aquaculture, the practice of raising fish as a cropina 
confined area. In this article ecologist Lester R. Brown 
discusses methods of fish farming in different countries and 
concludes that it is a promising way of improving 
nutrition in the world. 

Brown is president of the Worldwatch Institute, a 
Washington think tank concerned with problems of global 
resources. The author of Building a Sustainable Society 
and Food or Fuel, Brown also edits State of the World, 
Worldwatch’s annual research report, from which this 
article is excerpted. 


isheries occupy an important niche in the 
global ecosystem, the world economy and 


the human diet, supplying 23 percent of 


all animal protein consumed. In many developing 
countries, as well asin a few industrial ones, fish are 
the principal source of animal protein. The fishing 
industry is also important economically. The World 
Bank estimates that 12 million workers worldwide 
support themselves by fishing or fish farming; mil- 
lions more are involved in the transportation, pro- 
cessing and marketing of their catches. 

Since 1970, however, the annual fish catch per 
capita has been steadily declining worldwide; pop- 
ulation increases and rising per capita incomes 
have increased the demand for fish so much that 
overfishing has become widespread. Butas oceanic 
fishing has seemingly reached its maximum level, 
interest in fish farming has increased. 

Fish farming is not a new concept. In China, 
where it may have originated as early as 4000 years 
ago, fish were domesticated shortly after livestock. 
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Although fish farming, or aquaculture (which also 
includes seaweed), has been practiced for at least a 
few millennia and in scores of countries, the world 
output has been only a fraction of the oceanic 
catch. In 1983, fish farming accounted for roughly 
nine million tons of the total fish harvest of 74 mil- 
lion tons. 

Over the past decade and a half, however, inter- 
est in aquaculture has increased considerably 
among economic policy makers, international-aid 
agencies, farmers and corporate investors. Such 
international-aid agencies as the World Bank and 
the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO), which previously concentrated on in- 
vestments in better boats and improved ports and 
processing facilities, shifted toward fish farming 
during the 1970s. Two resource-related develop- 
ments have been responsible: the increasingly evi- 
dent limits to the yield of natural oceanic and fresh- 
water fish stocks, and the depletion of oil reserves 
and associated rise in price of fuels so essential to 
distant fishing. These pressures, in conjunction 
with the establishment of 320-kilometer offshore 
exclusive economic zones by more than 100 coun- 
tries, have drawn attention to fish farming. 

Determining exactly how rapidly fish farming is 
expanding is as difficult as trying to gauge output 
from home gardening or estimating how much wood 
is used for fuel. Because many Third World villag- 
ers raise fish in backyard ponds for home consump- 
tion, there is often no market point at which to 
gather information. 

China, with an estimated annual aquacultural 
output of just over four million tons, is far and 
away the world leader. Japan ranks second, with 
about one million tons—roughly one-third each of 
finfish, shellfish and seaweed. Given the rapid 
strides in American fish farming during the early 
1980s, the United States is likely to move soon into 
the top 10 aquacultural producers. 

The continental distribution of aquacultural 
output is highly uneven, with Asia accounting for 
over half the worldwide total and Europe and 
North America ranking a distant second and third. 
In most of Latin America and Africa, fish farming 
is still in an embryonic stage. 

India narrowly edges China for world leadership 
in finfish aquaculture. In both cases, carp is the 
main type of fish cultivated. In South Korea, sea- 
weed and shellfish dominate the output, while So- 
viet fish farmers confine their attention almost en- 
tirely to finfish. In Europe, the main products are 
mussels and oysters. 

U.S. aquacultural output is among the most di- 
versified in the world, including both omnivorous 
species such as trout and herbivorous feeders such 
as catfish. Americans consider carp too bony to be a 
prime table fish. Instead, the channel catfish domi- 
nates. American catfish output, less than 3000 tons 
in 1970, reached 62,400 tons in 1983, about one- 
third of the American aquacultural yield. 

Worldwide, aquaculture provides roughly one- 
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sixth of the fish humans consume. In China and 
India, aquaculture accounts for more than one- 
fourth of total fish consumption; in the Philip- 
pines, for about one-tenth of the total. 

Fish farmers in these and many other countries fol- 
low common practices. For example, the vast majority 
of the world's aquaculturalists also grow crops and 
raise animals. In part this is because aquaculture re- 
quires land—and farmers own most of the area that is 
suitable. There are also mutual efficiencies to be 
gained from the integration of agricultural and aqua- 
cultural production. Many Third World farmers effi- 
ciently combine raising pigs or poultry, particularly 
ducks, with fish farming by using animal waste to fer- 
tilize the fish ponds. But the gains do not stop there: 
frequently, when the fish pond is drained for harvest- 
ing, the sludge from its bottom is gathered and spread 
on fields as organic fertilizer. 

Another form of agricultural/aquacultural integra- 
tion involves rotating land between the two activities. 
In the southern United States, for example, catfish 
farmers frequently alternate between crops of catfish 
and soybeans. This practice cuts the production costs 
of soybeans since the nutrient-rich residue on the 
land after one year of intensive catfish farming sub- 
stantially reduces outlays for chemical fertilizer. 

Although there are considerable benefits to be 
gained from combining fish farming with crops and 
livestock, fish can be farmed on a small scale wherever 
the physical resources are available. The millions of 
fish farmers in east Asian countries—such as China, 
the Philippines and Indonesia—typically have less 
than one hectare each. Catfish producers in Missis- 
sippi usually average more than 50 hectares per farm. 
The total area each nation devotes to fish farming 
varies widely, from 740,000 hectares in China to 
about 100,000 hectares in the United States, a relative 
newcomer to the industry. 

The size of the farm may differ, but the most basic 
needs are land that can be used for a pond—prefera- 
bly over soil with sufficient clay to hold water—and a 
source of water and some feed. However, as land has 
become scarce with the increase in world population, 
aquaculture has embarked ona path remarkably sim- 
ilar to agriculture. Normally this effort to increase 
yields has involved fertilizing the ponds by using or- 
ganic waste or chemical fertilizer. But more recently 
it has evolved into feeding fish balanced rations, in- 
cluding high-protein concentrates, similar to those 
used with livestock and poultry. 

Another technique used to maximize output is 
called polyculture—the cultivation of several fish that 
have different food habits. Chinese fish farmers com- 
monly combine grass carp that feed on grass and oth- 
er vegetation, silver carp that need phytoplankton, 
bighead carp that eat zooplankton and common carp 
that feed on insects. Israeli fish culturalists also 
have adopted this system, which yields roughly 30 
percent more than raising any single species. 

One of the attractions of fish farming is the high 
efficiency with which fish convert vegetable matter to 
meat. Beef cattle in America require roughly seven ki- 
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lograms of grain to produce one kilogram of meat. 
Catfish, by contrast, require only 1.7 kilograms of 
grain to produce one kilogram of fish. Fish are more 
efficient food converters than farmyard species for 
two reasons. First, fish are cold-blooded and do not 
need to consume large amounts of energy to maintain 
a high and steady body temperature. And second, be- 
cause they live in the water, fish do not require much 
energy for locomotion. 

One form of aquaculture requires little expense for 
food in raising the fish. In fish ranching, as opposed 
to farming, fish are kept in captivity only for the early 
part of their life. With their strong homing instinct, 
anadromous fish—which spawn in freshwater streams 
but spend most of their lives in salt water—are well- 
suited for this type of aquaculture. These species are 
hatched and confined until they reach the smolt stage— 
about two years old—when they are released for their 
journey to the ocean, where they will stay until they 
are mature and return to spawn. 

Fish ranching differs from fish farming in several 
ways. While farming involves many species, commer- 
cial fish ranching has to date been broadly successful 
with only one: salmon. This does not rule out com- 
mercial possibilities with other species, but thus far 
they have been ranched on a limited scale. 

Ihe second main difference involves feeding. 
Whereas farmers must provide all the food for the 
fish they raise, this is not the case with salmon ranch- 
ers. Researchers estimate that only one percent of a 
salmon’s growth occurs while it is in a hatchery. For 
the two, three or four years it lives in the sea, the 
salmon forages on its own. The great attraction of 
salmon hatching and ranching is that the investment 
in feeding is limited to the time between hatching and 
when the tiny smolts are ready for their long feeding 
migration to the sea. 

The only countries with extensive salmon hatcher- 
ies and annual releases of this fish are Japan, the Sovi- 
et Union and the United States. By 1990, these three 
countries are expected to release a total of six thou- 
sand million smolts into the North Pacific. In addition, 
Britain, Norway, Canada and Sweden have smaller oper- 
ations. The Japanese now release over one thousand 
million smolts each year in rivers and streams on the 
islands of Hokkaido and Honshu. After feeding near 
Alaska, the salmon return to the Japanese waters. So- 
viet salmon ranchers are not far behind their japa- 
nese counterparts, and their goal is to release three 
thousand million smolts annually by the end of the 
century. 

Fish ranchers do not need to invest in fishing trawl- 
ers or other energy-consuming harvesting equipment. 
The near-legendary homing instinct of salmon makes 
them exceedingly easy to harvest when they return to 
the hatcheries. Both the Soviets and the Japanese 
practice terminal harvesting in addition to the more 
conventional high-seas drift-net harvesting. Instead 
of catching the salmon from boats, they either place 
nets across streams or use small nets to catch each fish. 
If the processing factories are adjacent to the spawn- 
ing streams, the salmon are channeled into diversion 


chutes from which they are manually transferred to a 
conveyor belt that leads into the processing plant. 

In the natural state, only an estimated one percent 
of the smolt return as adults, for many predators and 
obstacles await the small salmon as they move toward 
the sea. Steady progress in improving the health and 
vigor of the juvenile salmon released has raised the 
share returning at maturity to over two percent al 
Japanese hatcheries. Because the returning adults 
are many times larger than the smolts, Japanese fish 
ranchers calculate that for each kilogram of juvenile 
salmon released from hatcheries they get 80 kilo- 
grams of mature salmon returning. 

Success with salmon ranching in the Northern 
Hemisphere has led to the introduction of salmon 
into the southern oceans, where they do not naturally 
live. Chinook salmon smolts from the University of 
Washington stock were released in Chile in 1980. The 
percentage that returned as adult chinooks two years 
later greatly exceeded the expectations of the marine 
biologists conducting the experiment. They hope that 
salmon released along the southern Chilean coast will 
feed on the enormous stocks of tiny krill in the oceans 
around Antarctica, converting what is now a very low- 
value seafood source into a more widely demanded one. 
The success of this work in Chile has raised high 
hopes of salmon ranching in New Zealand, too. 

Norwegian scientists also have been highly success- 
ful at producing salmon smolts. But Norway is far 
from the salmon’s natural feeding grounds, and many 
salmon probably would be lost to the numerous 
North Atlantic fishing boats. So the Norwegians have 
opted to farm salmon rather than ranch them. Thus 
the salmon are fenced in, usually in pens within natu- 
ral enclosures such as fjords. In Scotland, farmers 
raise salmon in large floating cages usually located in 
sea lochs. For them, the disadvantages of having to 
feed the fish throughout an entire life cycle are offset 
by the much lower rate of loss of the newly hatched 
fish. 

Salmon ranching has made great strides in recent 
years due to the recent spate of government and cor- 
porate investment in the industry. But it takes more 
than just money; recent scientific developments also 
have helped the industry. Salmon ranching and fish 
farming in general have been aided by selective 
breeding, improving a species or creating a new kind 
of fish by choosing which genes to combine. The abili- 
ty of fish farming to satisfy protein needs at a low cost 
depends on the development of species that feed low 
in the aquatic food chain. Scientists at the Interna- 
tional Center for Living Aquatic Resources Manage- 
ment in the Philippines have focused their selective- 
breeding efforts on tilapia, carp, mullets, milkfish, 
clams and oysters—all species that feed on aquatic 
vegetation. Over the long term, the future of tropical 
aquaculture appears to reside in these species. 

This systematic application of science to the breed- 
ing, nutrition, disease-control and rearing practices 
of aquatic organisms, however, is still in the early 
stages. In contrast to livestock husbandry, which is 
based on several species that were domesticated thou- 
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sands of years ago, many species of fish have been ar- 
tificially cultivated only within the last generation. 
One concern that always follows the domestication or 
semidomestication of any species is the loss of genetic 
diversity. Some fishery experts in the United States 
are worried about this possibility in hatchery-reared 
stocks generally; they also are concerned with how 
these fish will compete with native stocks. 

As a form of animal husbandry, aquaculture itself 
must compete with the production of beef, pork, poul- 
try, eggs and milk for the use of land, water, labor, fer- 
tilizer and feedstuffs. Fish farming will succeed only 
where it can compete with other forms of food produc- 
tion in terms of costs and appeal to consumers. 

But in a world where pressure on resources is mount- 
ing, aquaculture also should be seen as a means of tap- 
ping unused resources. For example, fish can be farmed 
on low-lying land that is not suitable for crop produc- 
tion. To the extent that fish farming uses such re- 
sources or is integrated with livestock or crop produc- 
tion, it is bound to expand more rapidly. 

One of the constraints on aquacultural growth is 
land availability. A World Bank study observes that 
some countries, such as China, have only a modest po- 
tential for expansion. Others—the Philippines, Thal- 
land or Sri Lanka, for instance—can greatly expand 
the area devoted to fish farming. As a general matter, 
aquacultural expansion faces the same land, water and 
energy constraints that agriculture does. 

Adequate funding for aquaculture projects is an- 
other constraint. But as money is withdrawn from dis- 
tant-water fisheries, the funds spent on fish farming 
and ranching are increasing. Itis estimated, for exam- 
ple, that farmers in the United States have invested 
some $400 million in catfish-production facilities. In 
developing countries, the World Bank, the Asian De- 
velopment Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bankall are increasing the farming share of their fish- 
ery loans. 

That fish farming is destined to expand seems clear. 
How fast it will do so is less certain. Most of the projec- 
tions of future aquacultural output have proved to be 
overly optimistic. In 1978, for example, the National 
Academy of Sciences in the United States anticipated 
that world output by the year 2000 would reach 50 
million tons, of which one million tons would be pro- 
duced in the United States. The United States may 
come close to this figure, given its impressive prog- 
ress, but growth in this field elsewhere is only a frac- 
tion of the projection. 

Although fish farming is practiced in many coun- 
tries, it has developed into an industry only in recent 
years. For most species, genetic improvements through 
breeding are still in the early stage. Advances in dis- 
ease control and in fish nutrition are likely to be im- 
pressive in the years ahead. All told, it looks as though 
growth in fish farming will accelerate as demands on 
the Earth's food-producing resources intensify. + 
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By Bruce Weber 


From THE New York TIMES MAGAZINE 


The novelist E.L. Doctorow is best known for mixing 
fiction with historical fact, by placing his stories within the 
framework of public events. Called a “public dreamer” 
for integrating the front-page news of 20th-century 
America with the lives of his characters, Doctorow gives 
readers the “feel” of an era, combining the portentous 
and the commonplace. His latest novel, World’s Fair, 
excerpted here, shows how the events of the turbulent 

1930s helped mold the sensibilities of his young, 
autobiographical protagonist. 

Bruce Weber writes frequently on literary topics for 

The New York Times and Esquire. 


dgar Lawrence Doctorow is 55, and on al- 
most anyone’s list he is counted among 
the leading dozen serious American nov- 


elists today. Although he is not simply a writer of 


entertainments, his books sell widely, and three— 
Ragtime, The Book of Daniel and Welcome to Hard 
Times—have been made into movies. Readers, 
some critics excepted, have come to relish the 
blending of fact and fiction that marks his odd 
scrutiny of the American past. In his recently pub- 
lished seventh book, World’s Fair, he turns his his- 
torically inventive method on himself, drawing 
heavily on material gleaned from his 1930s boy- 
hood. Doctorow has called it “a portrait of the art- 
ist as a very young boy.” Although outwardly his 
quietest novel, World's Fair uses the Bronx area of 
New York City, much as James Joyce did Dublin, as 
a window through which to witness the tremors of a 
whole society. 

City-born and bred, Doctorow has become a sub- 
urban sort, with homes in Sag Harbor on Long Is- 
land and in New Rochelle, the house he and his 
© 1985 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


wife, the novelist Helen Henslee, bought in the 
early 1960s and that served as the setting for part 
of Ragtime. He also keeps a small apartment in New 
York City, in Greenwich Village near New York 
University, where he teaches in the graduate writ- 
ing program. 

Doctorow’s diverse and unpredictable fiction is 
known for its juxtaposition of familiar cultural, po- 
litical and historical markers with prominent fabri- 
cations. But it is marked by a narrative style that 
is forthright, declarative and presumptuous of verisi- 
militude. In Ragtime, his chronicle of America hur- 
tling toward World War I, Doctorow embellished 
his narrative with depictions of unlikely occur- 
rences in the lives of famous people: secret meet- 
ings between American industrialists Henry Ford 
and J. Pierpont Morgan; Sigmund Freud and Carl 
Jung visiting New York City’s Coney Island and 
boating together through the “Tunnel of Love”; 
the contortionist Harry Houdini’s encounter with 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

The magic of Ragtime’s invention was persuasive 
enough to win for Doctorow the National Book 
Critics Circle Award for fiction. The book’s success 
launched Doctorow into the top echelon of Ameri- 
can novelists, permanently enhancing his reader- 
ship and the critical appreciation for the entirety 
of his work. 

Doctorow’s subject, to speak broadly, has been 
the evolution of the American perspective. He’s in- 
terested in how the past is responsible for present- 
day American attitudes. His novels shed their most 
provocative light on the contemporary world, and 
thus none of them could aptly be described as his- 
torical fiction in the conventional sense. “I have 
this concept of history as imagery,” he says, “and 
therefore as a resource for writing. This is a very 
volatile society, constantly changing, enormous. 
Every few years, there’s a great infusion of immi- 
grants, immigrant cultures. And so it’s extremely 
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difficult to find whatever community there needs 
to be for a writer and readers to exist together. 
Somehow, I must have perceived that what we have 
in common is this country’s history.” 

The main narrative of World's Fair takes the form 
ofa memoir, beginning with the narrator’s earliest 
recollections of his infancy and concluding before 
his 10th birthday with two forward-looking visits to 
the futuristic World’s Fair of 1939. Doctorow’s 
sixth novel, it follows a year after Lives of the Poets, 
a collection of six stories and the title novella, the 
latter ostensibly an examination of the mind of the 
man who has written the stories. In World’s Fair, he 
has named the protagonist after himself, the mem- 
bers of the boy’s family after those of his own. He 
sees the novel and the novella 
as connected, portrayals of 
the writer’s life from the two 
chronological ends of it he 
knows, but he says quickly 
that though the lives of his 
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ingly immobile human giants. Doctorow calls it “a 
rather weak book,” and he won't allow it to be re- 
printed; hence, it remains his only work that is cur- 
rently out of print. 

By any standard, it is a strong output: experi- 
mental fiction that resists categorizing. Daniel, with 
its exploration of American radicalism, Loon Lake, 
with much of its focus on 1930s labor issues, and 
Ragtime, with its indictment of a complacent upper 
class and its portrayal of scabrous capitalists, have 
caused Doctorow to be seen as ideologically allied 
with the political Left and identified by some critics 
as a political novelist. He has, in fact, given time 
to several liberal causes, speaking recently in New 
York City against apartheid and ata rally in Chica- 
go opposing further nu- 
clear-arms proliferation. 
But as a writer, he says, his 
motivation is ethical rath- 
er than political. 

"If Pm a leftist, it’s be- 


most recent protagonists su- evolution of the cause, as I think of them, 
perficially resemble his own, 1 _ the Ten Commandments 
they are, at bottom, invented. American perspec are a very left dogma,” 

“Every book I’ve ever writ- tive. He S interested Doctorow says. “What is 
ten, people ask me how auto- . . just? What is unjust? 
biographical it is," Doctorow in how the past IS re- That's where it all begins 
says. “There’s always that rich sponsible for pre- for me. But I tend not to 


current of innocent readers 
who think that what they ask is 
a compliment: “What you've 
written is so believable and so 


sent-day American 
attitudes. His novels 


accept any modification 
of the word novelist. So if 
you ask, Am I a historical 
novelist, I say no. Am Ia 


true that I have to ask you this of past euents shed a political novelist? No. Am 
question.” I, however, have al- most provocative I an ethnic novelist? No. 
ways been a writer who in- : I'm a novelist." Asked if 
vents, and I think books are light on the contem- there is a signal authorial 
something you make. porary world. mark that links his books, 


“Henry James has a parable 
about what writing is,” Doc- 
torow says. “He posits a situa- 
tion where a young woman who has led a sheltered 
life walks past an army barracks, and she hears a 
fragment of soldiers’ conversation coming through 
a wndow. And she can, if she's a novelist, then go 
home and write a true novel about life in the army. 
You see the idea? The immense, penetrative power 
of the imagination and the intuition.” 

Doctorow’s novels have, it would seem, been 
largely intuited. Until recently, his life has been 
sparsely evident in his fiction. The book before 
Lives of the Poets was Loon Lake (1980), the story of 
an enterprising drifter during the Depression, no- 
table, among other reasons, fora boldly fitful nar- 
rative method that employs shifting, tough-to- 
track points of view. Before Ragtime came The Book 
of Daniel (1971), which had at its center the 1951 
trial of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, who were ac- 
cused of conspiracy to commit treason. 

Big as Life (1966) is a queer fantasy about people 
thrown together by an emergency in New York City 
that has been effected by the sudden, unexplained 
appearance in the lower Hudson River of two seem- 


he points out that in every 
one except Big as Life 
there is a storyteller with- 
in the story, the invention of an authority other 
than his own. “There are always characters in the 
books who do the writing,” he says. “I like to create 
the artist and let the artist do the work.” 

In contrast to the variety in his imaginative life, 
there is a fundamental stodginess to his actual one. 
“My life is very quiet, dull, bourgeois,” Doctorow 
says. “A wife and three terrific children. We have a 
close family life.” 

Doctorow was born in 1931, the second child of 
second-generation Americans; both his mother’s and 
father’s families were Russian Jews. Doctorow’s 
was a Depression upbringing, and amid the imme- 
diate practical concerns and the household's intel- 
lectual and political ideals, he conceived an affec- 
tion for literature. His parents were readers. 
“Books were important to them,” he says, “books 
and music.” He was named after the 19th-century 
American writer Edgar Allan Poe. And he remem- 
bers his older brother returning from the Army in 
1945, enrolling in a creative writing course, and 
writing a novel sitting at the kitchen table. It was 


never published, but “I was very impressed,” Doc- 
torow says, “a sanctioned adult, doing that.” 


Doctorow was educated at Bronx High School of 


Science and Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, 

where he was a student of the critic John Crowe Ran- 
som and a classmate of the late poet James Wright. He 
spent a year in the graduate program in drama at Co- 
lumbia University, where he met his wife, before serv- 
ing in the military from 1953 to 1955. He had hoped, 
on returning to civilian life, to support his family on 
his mustering-out pay, while he, like his brother, 

wrote a novel. The plan proved unrealistic, and he 
had to seek steady work, first as an airport reserva- 
tions clerk and then as a reader for CBS Television 
and Columbia Pictures. 

“I was reading a book a day and writing a synop- 
sis,” he says. “It’s actually not a bad apprenticeship 
for a writer. You can't help but develop an editorial 
capability, doing that kind of work on a daily basis. 
It's also good for young writers to see how much 
bad stuff is published. It’s very encouraging.” 

He wrote his first novel, Welcome to Hard Times, in 
response, he says, to all the dreadful genre novels 
he was exposed to on the job, and shortly after 
completing it, he went from moviesinto publishing 
as an editor, first at New American Library, subse- 


quently as a precocious 33-year-old editor in chief 


at Dial Press, and eventually the publisher there as 
well. “There was a wonderful sense of indetermi- 
nacy floating through that place,” Doctorow says. 

“It was a 60-hour-a-week job, easy. And I found 
myself dealing with formidable literary person- 
nages—Jimmy Baldwin, Norman Mailer, Vance 
Bourjaily, Tom Berger—but it was a very small, un- 
businesslike place.” 

By the time he had decided to leave Dial in 1968, 
he was at work on the manuscript that would be- 
come his third novel, The Book of Daniel. It was a deci- 
sion he made with initial misgivings. Big as Life had 
been received coolly, and he was str uggling with 
the new book. He withdrew from Dial by incre- 
ments, requesting a three-month leave of absence, 
which he was granted with pay, and then request- 
ing a second three-month leave, which he subsi- 
dized himself. Fortuitously, by that time, he had 
been offered his first teaching post, at the Universi- 
ty of California, Irvine, and he took it. 

Since then, Doctorow has taught at Princeton 
University, the University of Utah, Sarah Law- 
rence College and now New York University. But 
his devotion has been otherwise solely directed to 
his craft. “It wasn’t just the time I needed to write,” 
he says of his decision to leave publishing. “I had 
reached a point where I had to make a commit- 
ment. The book I was working on was an ambitious 
book, and I wasn’t going to be able to pull it off un- 
less I gave myself to it entirely." 

Giving himself entirely to the craft of writing is 
the key notion for Doctorow. He believes that wri- 
ters' lives are altogether too public, and that such 
publicity has a tendency to deflect attention from 
what is more crucial—the novels themselves. “The 
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minute you ask a question about a writer's life, 
you're not dealing with the book," he says. "In one 
sense, we deify authors by wanting to know about 
them. In another, we learn to ignore them the 
same way. I'll tell you right now that more people 
in this country who think of themselves as cultured 
know that William Faulkner was a heavy drinker 
than have read Light in August." 

He writes, he says, "because one likes to think 
one matters," and mattering, in his view, is some- 
thing that American literature is not currently do- 
ing. In a recent address at the University of Michi- 
gan, he noted, “Today, fiction suffers from a 
reduced authority....It seems valid to say there is a 
timidity to serious fiction now...an exhaustion of 
hope that writing can change anything." 

According to Doctorow, too many novelists have 
succumbed to self-absorption. Contemporary fiction 
is no longer risk-taking, a condition that shows itself, 
he says, both in the work of young writers—“a lot of 
which is very well written but single-voiced"—and in 
the literary lives of established writers, *who have be- 
come careerist-minded. They're independent entrepre- 
neurs, what Lionel Trilling called ‘writer figures.” " 

Doctorow's concern with the purpose of fiction is 
addressed in his novella "Lives of the Poets." Its 
narrator, Jonathan, is a writer in his early 50's, Doc- 
torow's age when he wrote it. He's separated from his 
wife and living in an apartment in Greenwich Village 
that has the same view as Doctorow's apartment there. 
A poet friend of his whom he's known since college 
has recently died of cancer under circumstances that 
parallel the demise of Doctorow's old classmate James 
Wright. He worries that his body is crumbling. He's 
having a crisis of confidence about his work. In short, 
Jonathan's life seems frail to him, meaningless, a 
sense that leads him, in the end, to accede to an act of 
political engagement, housing in his apartment a family 
of illegal aliens from El Salvador. But even this is a 
half-hearted move, and the reader is left with Jona- 
than's desperation. 

What is fiction and what is not? 

"For me," Doctorow says, "the novella is meaning- 
ful only in terms of Jonathan's typicality. He'sa repre- 
sentative creative person. It's told in a way that's con- 
fessional, but he's not me. It's not my marriage. The 
apartment was never a sanctuary for anyone. The no- 
vella is an allegory for what I take to be the state of 
American writing today. What the hell are we doing? 
We've lost touch. 

"Maybe Tl give something away here. I hate to put 
it so baldly on the table, but here it is. There's a char- 
acter in the novella who is represented as Jonathan's 
girlfriend, his mistress, who is traveling around the 
world. She was with him once, but now she keeps go- 
ing further and further away, and there's some ques- 
tion about whether she'll return. When the book was 
published, that created a lot of curiosity in people. 
They wanted to know who she was. 

"Well," he says, and the emphasis is final, "she's the 
muse. à 

For Doctorow, a book begins with surprise. “I’ve 
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discovered that you cannot start a book with an inten- 
tion, a calculation,” he says. “You start writing be- 
fore you know what you want to write or what it is 
you're doing.” The catalyst, the spur itself, “could 
be anything.” The germ of Loon Lake, he explains, was 
a road sign in the Adirondack Mountains for “Loon 


Lake.” “It can be a phrase, an image, a sense of 


rhythm, the most intangible thing. Something just 
moves you, evokes feelings you don’t even understand.” 
He talks of a book’s “yielding,” giving itself up to be 
written, and to illustrate tells how Ragtime was born. 
The novel begins this way: “In 1902 Father built a 
house at the crest of the Broadview Avenue hill in New 
Rochelle, New York.” After having worked for sever- 
al months on a novel based on the life of Dr. James 
Pike, the controversial Episcopalian bishop who dis- 
appeared in the Israeli desert in 1969, Doctorow 
found himself stuck and brood- 
ing, staring at the blank wall of 
his study in his winter home. 
“It was in the back of my mind 
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look for it until you need it.” 

History as he has presented it has drawn critics for 
its frivolousness. Particularly after Ragtime, he was ac- 
cused of being a misinformer, willfully mendacious 
about sacred facts. Doctorow defends himself on two 
counts: “I think fiction intrudes on history, it always 
has. Nobody said anything about Napoleon being a 
character in War and Peace. Stephen Crane was never 
in the Civil War. Daniel Defoe wasn’t there for the 
plague in London. The whole idea of objective his- 
torical reality is naive. 

“Historians know they’re not objective. Why 
should fiction writers be denied the composition of 
history? Finally, what is fiction about?” 

Perhaps the novel that most clearly reveals the cre- 
ative process as Doctorow goes through it is The Book 
of Daniel, which Doctorow recalls now was his most 
problematic work. It focus- 
es on a graduate student 
named Daniel Isaacson, 
the imagined son of less 


to be starting with Pike's child- 
hood,” he says, “which would 
have put it at the turn of the 
century. Suddenly I made the 
connection: “Hey! This house" 
And all these images came to 


torow turns his his- 

torically inventive 
method on himself, 
drawing on materi- 


imagined parents, Paul and 
Rochelle Isaacson, whom 
Doctorow modeled on Ju- 
lius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
the couple executed for 
conspiracy to commit trea- 


me. I was off on my book and 
it had nothing to do with 
James Pike. This is what I 
mean by material yielding. 
Ragtime is the book that yield- 
ed. You just punch around 
until something gives way. 
Then, if it keeps going, it’s a 
book.” 

During the going, Doctorow 
is methodical and diligent, “getting up for work in the 
morning like anybody else,” writing for about six 
hours until midafternoon, shooting for a production 
of between 500 and 1000 words. He obeys rules: Er- 
nest Hemingway’s dictum about always stopping 
when you know what's coming next; until a draft is 
completed, never rewriting more than two pages ear- 
lier than his furthest progress; never rereading a 
working draft when he’s tired. His drafts are typewrit- 
ten, single-spaced, he says, “because then more of the 
landscape is visible at one time.” And he has resisted 
purchasing a word processor, “because I like the 


physical aspect of writing. I like to tear up a piece of 


paper and throw it down and puta new piece of paper 
in the typewriter. When I've decided to change some- 
thing, I like to retype the whole page." 

Asked about research, Doctorow freely admits that 
his is spotty. He studies paintings and photographs in 
order to familiarize himself with the tenor of the times 
he's writing about. But he is wary of being trapped by 
facts. “There's a conflict in you,” he says, “on the one 
hand, to know as much as you can; on the other, not to 
know too much, always to let the language do it for 
you. My idea of research is idiosyncratic and acciden- 
tal, to find something to confirm your hunch, and to 
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al from his 1930s 
boyhood. He has 
called it “a portrait 
of the artist as a very 
young boy." 


son during the McCarthy 
era. Set against the radical 
backdrop of the later 
1960s, the novel traces 
Daniels effort to purge his 
rage and confusion over his 
parents' deaths by plung- 
ing into the muddied histo- 
ry of their notorious case. 

“The genesis of The Book 
of Daniel,” Doctorow says, “was living in New York in 
the mid-1960s during the growing antiwar protest, 
the springing into being of the student countercul- 
ture, rock music, the rise of massive dissent, people 
dropping out, hippiedom. It was profound. It was 
radicalism, really. And I started thinking about how 
unprogrammatic it was. A lot of it was stupid and self- 
destructive, as with the drug stuff. And it was anti- 
intellectual. 

“Anyway, there were demonstrations and wide civil 
disobedience. And I began to think about the previ- 
ous spasm of radicalism, which was in the 1930s, and 
which was far different. It was programmatic, highly 
intellectual, theoretically connected to Marx and 
spearheaded by a very lively and, for a while, success- 
fully growing Communist Party. It all came to an end 
right after World War II. So I thought I recognized 
the subject, and it was the idea of radicalism in Ameri- 
ca, and the function of the radical, which is sacrificial. 
The radical proposes ideas that cause destruction and 
later become orthodoxies. 

"And then there popped into my mind that the key 
moment in all this was the Rosenberg trial. There was 
the nadir of radicalism in America. There was the mo- 
ment in our history when everything went wrong. 


That, to me, became the connecting link between the 
1960s and the 1930s, and it became the focus of the 
book. 

“What happened was—this is why it is so dangerous 
to start with an idea—I wrote 150 pages in a very 
straightforward, chronological simple past tense, om- 
niscient narrator, and it bored me. I threw the 150 
pages out. 

“And I just started to type, very angry, full of de- 
spair and with an intense feeling of self-mockery. I 
started typing—whatever it was, I didn’t know—and it 
turned out to be the first pages of The Book of Daniel. 
Somehow I had to go through some kind of transfig- 
uration in order to find the voice for this book, and I 
couldn't do it until I hit some really deep despair. 
What I discovered was that I shouldn't write the book. 
Daniel should write the book." 

In the opening pages of the novel, we find Daniel 
Isaacson writing his own story, maddened, like the 


man who created him, by his inability to make sense of 


his life. He is at a loss, writing just anything, and what 
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is coming out of him is the most puerile thing, circum- 
stantial self-definition: "This is a Thinline felt tip 
marker, black. This is Composition Notebook 79C 
made in U.S.A. by Long Island Paper Products, Inc. 
This is Daniel trying one of the dark coves of the 
Browsing Room. Books for browsing are on the 
shelves. I sit at a table with a floor lamp at my shoul- 
der." The passage immediately communicates 
Daniel's burden of frustration, which the novel it- 
self will go on to take for its focus. 

“The only thing I thought I should research and 
be accurate about," Doctorow says, "was the law as 
it was used in the trial, the conspiracy statute, the 
conduct of the judge. That's all pretty accurate. All 
the rest of itis a meditation on the idea of what hap- 
pens when all the antagonistic forces of society are 
directed to a point, to one individual. But it wasn't 
until I was able to find the voice and forget about 
the intention that I was able to write the book." 

Doctorow smiles, satisfied. He's thought this 
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One evening on the radio, the 
newscaster said that the largest 
airship ever built, the Hinden- 
burg, was sailing from Germany 
to New York. Its route would 
bring it to the eastern seaboard 
over Long Island. It would head 
due west to a landing tower in 
New Jersey, which meant it 
would be visible over the city 
sometime in the afternoon. I 
might then be through with 
school. Yet I didn't dream I 
would see it, it did not occur to 
me that something on the news 
would be anything I would wit- 
ness. I didn't think of the Bronx 
as a place where anything hap- 
pened. The Bronx was a big 
place with miles of streets and 
six-story apartment houses at- 
tached one to another, up hills 
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and down hills it went, every 
neighborhood had its school like 
my school, its movie, its streets of 
shops built into the sides of the 
apartment houses; it was tun- 
neled with subways and bound 
together with trolley lines, and 
elevated lines; but for all of that, 
and forall us who lived here, my- 
self included, it was not impor- 
tant. It was not famous. It was 
not central to the world. I 
thought the Hindenburg would 
more naturally fly over Manhat- 
tan, which was central to the 
world. I talked on the phone to 
my friend Arnold, who lived in 
the apartment house across the 
street. Would his mother let us 
go on the roof after school? I 
thought from Arnold’s roof, six 
stories high, it might be possible 
to catch a glimpse of the Hinden- 
burg way downtown, over Man- 
hattan the next day, if it was fly- 
ing at a high enough altitude. 
But Arnold’s mother said no 





one was allowed on the roof, so I 
gave up thinking about it. When 
I woke up the next morning I 
had all but forgotten about the 
Hindenburg. I went to school. It 
was a warm Clear day. I walked 
home after school with my friend 
Meg. Then I played stoopball. I 
flipped bubble gum cards. The 
leaves were pale green on the 
hedges. Harry, the fruit and veg- 
etable man, pulled up along the 
curb with his wagon. He called 
out to the windows. He tethered 
the reins to the big brake on the 
side of the wagon. Harry had a 
wrench for opening fire hy- 
drants. He opened the fire hy- 
drant in the middle of our block 
and filled a pail with water and 
put the pail on the street in front 
of his horse. The horse drank. 
The wooden poles that connect- 
ed him to the wagon dipped to- 
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the great silver Hindenburg...sailed incredibly over the housetops” 








ward the ground. For good mea- 
surealeather harness was 
chained from its braces to the 
front of the wagon. The leather 
went around the horse's hocks 
and up over its back. The har- 
ness itself looked enormously 
heavy, like a big leather tire 
around its neck. The wagon had 
spoked wheels rimmed in steel. 
Leaf springs sprouted from the 
axles. All the fruits and greens 
were wet. Harry had sprayed 
them with a hose to make them 
clean and shining. I could smell 
the wet greens. He twisted off 
the green stalks of a bunch of car- 
rots for a lady and fed the greens 
to his horse. 


I went to the small park, the 
Oval in the middle of Mt. Eden 
Avenue. Here, as it happened, 
one had a clear view of a good 
deal of sky. I don't remember do- 
ing much of anything. Perhaps I 
bought a Bungalow Bar. Per- 
haps I was looking for Meg, who 
sometimes came to the Oval with 
her mother. Overthe roofs of the 
private houses that bordered the 
north side of Mt. Eden Avenue, 
across the street from the park, 
the nose of the great silver Hin- 
denburg appeared. My mouth 
dropped open. She sailed in- 
credibly over the housetops, and 
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came right toward me, just a few 
hundred feet in the air, and kept 
coming and kept coming and still 
no sight of the tail of her. She was 
tilted toward me as if she were an 
enormous animal leaping from 
the sky in monumental slow mo- 
tion. Some sort of line lagged un- 
der her, like a halyard, under the 
cupola. Then, as I blinked she 
was visible in her entirety, tack- 
ing off some degrees to the east, 
and I saw her in all her silver- 
skinned length; the ribbed 
planes of her cylindrical balloon, 
thick in the middle, narrowed at 

each end, reflected the sunlight, 

flaring sunlight in striations, as if 
a deck of cards were being shuf- 
fled. I heard her now, the pro- 
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pellers alongside her cupola 
whirring like fans in the sky. She 
did not make the harsh raspy 
snarl of an airplane, but seemed 
to whisper. She was indeed a 
ship, a real ship in the sky, she 
moved like an airship. The enor- 
mity of her was out of scale with 
everything, out of scale with the 
houses and the cars on the street 
and the people now shouting 
and pointing and looking up; 
she was like a scoop of sky come 
down to earth, or a floating 
building, or a populated cloud. I 
could see little people in the cab- 
in, they were looking out the 
window and I waved at them. 
The Hindenburg was headed 
over Claremont Park now, to- 
ward Morris Avenue. I was not 
supposed to go there alone. I 
looked both ways and ran across 
the street, and up the stone steps 
into the park. Cars had stopped 
in the street and drivers had got- 
ten out to see. Everyone was 
looking at her. I ran through the 
park following the Hindenburg, 
she was going so slowly, so 
grandly, I felt I could keep up 
with her without trouble. I saw 
her through the trees. I saw the 
length of her passing through an 
opening of blue sky between the 
trees. I waved at the people in the 
cupola, which was the size of a 
railroad car. She was going over 
treetops. I ran into a grass mead- 
ow to get an unobstructed sight 
of her, but now I realized she was 
going faster than I thought, she 
seemed to drift in the wind, I 
heard a rising pitch of her en- 
gines, she was changing course, 
she was over the street, over the 
trees, and slipping behind the 


apartment-house roofs of Morris 
Avenue. I waved and called. I 
wanted her back. I had been 
laughing all the while, and now, 
as the tail of her disappeared, she 
was gulped up by the city as if she 
had been sucked out of the sky. I 
ran as far as the park wall, smil- 
ing and red-faced and breath- 
less, unable to believe my good 
fortune that I had seen the 
mighty Hindenburg. 

I hurried home to tell my 
mother. When Donald came home 
he said he had seen the ship too. 
He had still been in school for 
some special exam and had 
looked out the window and seen 
her. Everyone taking the test and 
the teacher, too, had run to the 
windows. “We should get a mod- 
el of the Hindenburg,” he said. 
“We should save up and get it.” 

And then in the evening she 
crashed. We did not hear the ra- 
dio broadcast describing this, it 
was the hour for “The Answer 
Man” and “I Love a Mystery.” 
But then a news bulletin came 
on. At the mooring tower in Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, she had 
caught fire. She collapsed, the 
steel twisting and curling up like 
paper. I could not imagine some- 
thing the size of a flying ocean 
liner going up that way. Many 


people had died. They fell out of 


the sky in flames.... 

I did not think of the dead peo- 
ple, I thought only of the fall of 
the Hindenburg. My mother had 
said she was a German ship, sent 
over by Hitler for his own glory, 
and that if those people had to 
die she hoped they were Nazis. 
But none of that mattered to me. 
All I could think of was that the 
ship had fallen out of the sky. 


They were not supposed ever to 
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touch land, they were tethered to 
tall towers, they were sky crea- 
tures; and this had fallen in 
flames to the ground. I could not 
get the picture of that out of my 
mind. In the Saturday cartoons, 
one, about Popeye, showed Pop- 
eye’s ship sinking. He swam away 
and the ship stuck its nose up in 
the air and went straight down, 
like a knife, making a funny glub 
glub sound and sending up a 
stream of bubbles. Buta real ship 
going down, I knew, was a terri- 
ble sight, like a giant animal fall- 
en; she would lie on her side, or 
maybe turn upside down, and go 
under by degrees, faster and 
faster, creating a terrible whirl- 
pool in the sea as she went. My fa- 
ther had told me he had once 
seen newsreels of an ocean liner 
foundered on a beach in Jersey. 
She lay in flames on her side. 
Even on water ships could burn. 
Everything around me was go- 
ing up and down, up and down. 


Joe Louis hit Jim Braddock and 


Braddock went down. I had seen 
paintings in books of knights fall- 
en from their horses, or horses 
fallen, and in “King Kong” there 
was the terrible shaking of the 
earth by the falling of the great 


dinosaurs in battle. And, of 


course, Kong himself had fallen. 


Just recently I had seen an old 


man in the street suddenly drop 
to his knees for no reason at all, 
and then topple to one side and 
sit on the sidewalk leaning back 
on one elbow, and I had found 
that terrifying. In bed, trying to 
sleep, I imagined my father 
stumbling and crashing to the 
ground, and I cried out. . 
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through before. “The image I like,” he says, “is the 
one from cartoons. You see the artist's hand draw- 
ing a little mouse. It colors in the jacket and the 
pants, and then it gives him a little push, and the 
mouse scoots away down the road.” He pantomimes 
with one of his hands a mouse disappearing behind 
his back, then produces the other one, the hand not 
designated as a mouse. “Well,” he says “the hand is 
drawn, too.” 

World's Fair reconstructs the early life of Edgar 
Altschuler, now a middle-aged man attempting to 
put straight for himself the seminal events of his 
past. Edgar's chronologically ordered remembrance 
is the novel's central body, and it is concerned with 
fundamental things: first and foremost, a child's 
home and family; second, his initial venturings 
away from them, off his block, into the world. This 
is augmented by the commentary from Edgar's family 
members. We hear from several of them, the promi- 
nent exception being Edgar’s father who at the 
time of the memoir has been dead for years. The 
father's voice is conspicuous by its absence; hence, 
he himself stands out as a character, the only char- 
acter drawn entirely from the outside, by others. 

The narrator's voice shares qualities with the 
author's spoken one. They have the same qui- 
etude, the same insistent, exploratory hue. Then, 
too, his memoir has technique, which is to mimic in 
its quality of observation and deduction the matu- 
ration of a child’s mind. As the young Edgar’s en- 
gagement with the world at large grows, his per- 
sonal revelations are informed by it with increasing 
frequency. Thus, his parents’ squabbling over 
practical matters is seen in clearer light as the boy 
begins to perceive the cruel economics of the De- 
pression. The encroaching war in Europe touches 
him when a schoolmate of his brother’s announces 
himself a Nazi. The explosion of the zeppelin Hin- 
denburg in New Jersey teaches him tragedy; he’d 
seen it wafting over the Bronx the day before (see 
excerpt). By the time the novel ends, he’s aware of 
life’s enormous dimensions. Earnest, baffled and 
healthy, he’s about to be spilled into his future. 

“I wrote the book on the presumption—which I 
realized after I started—that a child's life is morally 
complex," Doctorow says, "and that a child is a per- 
ception machine. A child's job is to perceive, that's 
his business. So the novel is the sentimental educa- 
tion of a kid, a bildungsroman, if you will, that simply 
stops at the age of 10. And I had material at hand. I 
grew up in the Bronx. It is true that I have an older 
brother Donald, a mother named Rose. We actual 
Doctorows, including my late father, lived on East- 
burn Avenue." His voice has taken on a mild edge. 
“These are all true. But the book is an invention. 
It's the illusion of a memoir." 

As Doctorow speaks, it seems that what he's done 
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in the novel is still becoming clear to him. Only just 
now is he realizing what his intentions have been all 
along, and he's sizing up his achievement against 
them as they come into focus. The sections of fam- 
ily commentary, for example, are written as if they 
have been elicited by questions and spoken aloud, 
and they stand as a kind of transcribed oral history 
in contrast to Edgar’s crafted one. “I like the idea of 
composing oral history," Doctorow says. "Writing 
the way people speak. Behind it is the larger idea of 
trying to break down the wall between the real and 
the written. 

"So what I wanted to do was write something with 
narrative advance that did not depend on plot, that 
is to say, that seemed to be life, not a story. To break 
down the distinction between formal fiction and the 
actual, palpable sense of life as it is lived, the way 
time passes, the way things are chronically dramat- 
ic without ever coming to crisis. And that is the 
strongest impulse in 20th-century literature, to as- 
sault fiction, assault the forms, destroy it so it can 
rise again. You let go of the tropes one by one. You 
get rid of the lights, you get rid of the music, you 
forego the drum roll and finally you do the high- 
wire act without the wire." 

The last metaphor is coyly chosen, for it comes 
directly from a scene midway through World's Fair. 
In it, Edgar recalls being taken by his mother to the 
circus, where he was fascinated most of all by “one 
wistful clown who climbed the high wire after the 
experts were done, and scared himself and us with 
his uproariously funny and incredibly maladroit 
moves up there." When the clown doffed his cos- 
tume and revealed himself to be, after all, the star 
of the high-wire act, young Edgar was significantly 
affected: "I took profound instruction from this 
hoary circus routine... There was art in the thing, 
the power of illusion, the mightier power of the re- 
ality behind it. What was first true was then false, a 
man was born from himself." 

Thus is the artist in Edgar born, and the scene 
supplies an answer to the overriding concern ofthe 
narrator in the novel: how did I become what I've 
become? How did I get here from there? 

Edgar Doctorow answers those questions about 
himself. “The presumption of writing," he says, "is 
that you can speak for other people, that you can live 
lives through your work that you have not lived and 
that you can do that adequately and justly. Writing is 
an exploration. You start from nothing and learn as 
you go. If you do it right, you're coming up out of 
yourself in a way that's not entirely governable by 
your intellect. That's why the most important lesson 
I've learned is that planning to write is not writing. 
Outlining a book is not writing. Researching is not 
writing. Talking to people about what you're doing, 
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none of that is writing. Writing is writing. e 
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From DISCOVER 


Scientists have long sought ways to define and measure 
human intelligence. And while theories of intelligence 
have grown more sophisticated since the 1800s when 
some believed mental abilities were determined by the size of 
a person’s head, researchers still do not agree about 
certain fundamental principles of human thought. They 
therefore continue to debate such basic questions as 
whether heredity or the environment is more important 
in forming intelligence. 

Kevin McKean is a senior editor of the science 
magazine Discover. 


n the weekend of July Fourth, 1942, 
when psychologist Seymour Sarason re- 
ported for work at a Connecticut train- 
ing school for the mentally retarded, the place was 
in an uproar: one of the students had escaped. The 
students would occasionally evade supervision long 
enough to slip into the woods and strike out for home, 
obliging the school to send out a search party. 
Sarason paid little attention to the escapes at first. 
But as the months wore on, he noticed a curious 
thing. He was giving the students the Porteus Mazes 
Test, an intelligence quotient (IO) exam often used 
for retarded people since it required no language, 
simply challenging them to trace their way out of 
printed mazes. To his astonishment, many of the 
escapees couldn't work so much as the first and 
simplest puzzle. “These kids couldn't get from 
point A to point B on paper, so how did they plan a 
successful runaway?" says Sarason, now a profes- 
sor at Yale University. "That was when I realized 
that what these kids could plan on their own was in 
no way reflected by how they did on tests." 
Thelesson that there's more to intelligence than 
IQ is one that most people learn the hard way at one 
time or another. Everyone has known people with 
low IOs who get along in the world famously, and 
others with high IOs who never amount to much. 


Kevin McKean O Discover magazine October 1985, Time, Inc. 


Indeed, the venerable intelligence quotient has such 
an imperfect relationship to intelligence that many 
psychologists have dropped the term from their 
lexicon. 

Nevertheless, the subject of intelligence—and 
how to measure it—continues to engross psycholo- 
gists and laymen, probably because intelligence is 
the principal ability that separates humans from 
other creatures. 

Defenders of IQ, like psychologist Hans Eysenck 
of the University of London, point to its eight-de- 
cade record of service: "There's an indisputable 
body of scientific evidence showing that IQ tests do 
reflect actual cognitive abilities." Says psychologist 
Earl Hunt of the University of Washington, "The 
intelligence test is probably psychology's biggest 
technological contribution." Critics counter that 
IQ's many flaws render it useless. “The assumption 
that intelligence can be measured as a single num- 
ber is just a 20th-century version of craniometry," 
says biologist and author Stephen Jay Gould, refer- 
ring to the 19th-century “science” that claimed a 
person's intelligence could be determined by mea- 
suring the head. Norman Geschwind, the noted 
Harvard neurologist, was fond of pointing out that 
some people with massive frontal lobe brain dam- 
age, whose personality, motivation and insight had 
been irreversibly damaged, could still attain near- 
genius IQ scores—a fact, he said, that showed the 
bankruptcy of IQ. 

IO fell on hard times through a combination of 
bad luck and misuse. Its bad luck was to have been 
invented at the turn ofthe century, when racial and 
nationalistic prejudices were more prevalent than 
they are today. Some of the American creators of 
IO misused it as a justification for repressive mea- 
sures against foreigners, blacks and “undesira- 
bles." And scientists are still hotly debating wheth- 
er the differences in IQ among various races and 
nationalities mean anything. 

Psychologist Robert Sternberg of Yale and other 
young theoreticians are striving to render IQ obso- 
lete by forging new and more realistic definitions 
of what it means to be intelligent. It would be 
wrong to characterize this group as a "school"; 
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their ideas are too diverse. But the theories of these 
young scientists share an almost humanistic per- 
spective. Their creators, mindful of the pitfalls of 
IQ, borrow from cognitive psychology and neuro- 
science to define smartness as a complex web of 
abilities; they construct new intelligence exams us- 
ing realistic problems; they explicitly allow for na- 
tional and cultural differences in the definition of 
intelligence; they argue that smartness results 
from an interaction of genes and environment, 
making the bitter “nature-nurture” argument 
pointless; and, contending that much of intelli- 
gence consists of learned skills, many of the theo- 
rists are devising programs to teach it. 

No one expects the new theories to end complaints 
about intelligence testing, or to settle once and for all 
what that elusive quality we call intelligence really is. 
Yet they've already begun to change the scientific es- 
tablishment's view of intelligence. 


he modern conception of intelligence has its 

roots around the turn of the century, when a 

number of scientists sought definitions for the 
term. French psychologist Alfred Binet in 1905 pub- 
lished the first modern IQ-like test to help the gov- 
ernment identify schoolchildren in need of reme- 
dial education. 

Binet's test was taken up enthusiastically by 
American psychologists, chief among them Lewis 
Terman of Stanford University. In 1916 Terman 
produced an expanded version designed for sub- 
jects of any age. The Stanford-Binet test consisted 
of problems that would become familiar to modern 
IQ test-takers: vocabulary questions, tests of rea- 
soning and logic, questions that involved complet- 
ing a series of numbers. While Binet's scale had 
yielded a score expressed in terms of “mental age,” 
Terman called his score an intelligence quotient— 
calculated by dividing a subject's mental age by his 
physical age and multiplying by 100. Thus a six- 
year-old performing at the six-year-old level would 
have an IQ of 100; if he performed at the nine- 
year-old level, his IQ would be 150. And while Bi- 
net meant his test simply as an educational tool, 
Terman had broad ambitions for widespread test- 
ing of adults. 

Terman's dream of mass testing was quickly real- 
ized. A Harvard psychologist named Robert Yerkes 
persuaded the U.S. Army to examine some 1.75 
million recruits during World War I. Whether be- 
cause of poor test conditions—many test halls were 
so crowded that recruits seated in the back could 
scarcely hear the instructions—or the soldiers’ lack 
of ability, the average able-bodied white recruit 
scored a mental age of about 13, a little smarter 
than “moron.” The test's authors were dismayed 
by the low scores, but encouraged that the racial 
breakdown suited the prejudices of the day. 

With the Army exams as impetus, intelligence 
testing took off after World War I. Brigham and 
others devised the first aptitude tests for college 
applicants; Terman issued a revision of the Stan- 
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ford-Binet in 1937; in the 1940s and 1950s, psy- 
chologist David Wechsler of Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hospital in New York City devised intelligence 
tests for adults and children that today rival the 
Stanford-Binet in popularity. 

The modern versions of these tests are fairly 
straightforward. The Wechsler adult exam, for ex- 
ample, is given in a personal interview. It consists 
of 11 subsections that ask examinees to define 
words, solve math problems, recall strings of digits 
in forward or reverse order and arrange blocks ac- 
cording to a specified design. IQ tests are used to 
identify children who are slow or speedy learners, 
to evaluate job candidates, to aid psychological or 
psychiatric exams and, when coupled with other 
tests that assess interests or experience, to help 
draw a picture of a person’s mental strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Psychologist Howard Gardner of Harvard has 
developed a measure of intelligence that differs 
sharply from these traditional tests. He began his 
career working with gifted children in Project 
Zero, a task group trying to understand artistic cre- 
ativity, and also with brain-damaged patients at 
Boston University and a Boston hospital. 

This dual exposure to talented children and griev- 
ously ill adults helped mold Gardner’s eclectic view of 
the mind. He and psychologist David Feldman of 
Tufts University were impressed by the young age at 
which some children manifest special abilities. At the 
hospital, Gardner was struck also by the cruel and ex- 
quisite selectivity with which disease and injury can 
damage the mind. Patients with a left-hemisphere le- 
sion might lose the power to speak but still be able to 
sing the lyrics to songs because the musical right 
hemisphere was intact. Right-hemisphere patients 
might read flawlessly but be unable to interpret what 
they read. 

These experiences persuaded Gardner that intelli- 
gence, far from being a unitary power of mind, con- 
sists of a set of mental abilities that not only manifest 
themselves independently, but probably spring from 
different areas of the brain. In his 1983 book, Frames 
of Mind, he hypothesizes that there are at least seven 
broad categories of intelligence. Three are conven- 
tional: verbal, mathematical and spatial. But the oth- 
er four—musical ability, bodily skills, adroitness in 
dealing with others and self-knowledge—have sparked 
controversy because they’re far afield of what’s usual- 
ly called intelligence. 

In defense of the label intelligence, Gardner argues 
that each of the seven abilities can be destroyed by 
particular brain damage, each shows up in highlight- 
ed form in the talents of gifted people or idiots savants, 
and each involves unique cognitive skills. “Take an 
athlete who has a sixth sense of where to throw a bas- 
ketball,” says Gardner. “He has to know where his 
teammates and opponents are, judge where they are 
likely to go and use analysis, inference, planning and 
problem solving to decide what to do. It’s clear that, 
even in the bodily movements alone, there’s a reason- 
ing process.” 


Theories of Intelligence 


Young theoreticians are forging new and more 
realistic definitions of what it means to be intelligent, and they ve already 
begun to change the scientific establishment s views. 


Gardner's theory makes room not only for Western 
definitions of intelligence, but also for those of other 
cultures. Intelligence among the Iatmul people of Pa- 
pua New Guinea, for example, consists of the ability 
to remember the names of some 10,000 to 20,000 clans. 
Because he emphasizes cultural variation, Gardner 
refuses to define a single IQ-like scale. "When you 
measure people on only one measure, you cheat them 
out of recognition for other things," he says. 

Robert Sternberg is at once very similar to and 
strikingly different from Gardner. Both are chil- 
dren of immigrant Jews who fled the Nazis. Both 
graduated from college summa cum laude—Gardner 
from Harvard, Sternberg from Yale—and returned 
to their alma maters to teach. And both aim to 
broaden the definition of intelligence. 

There the similarities end. Gardner prides him- 
self on being an outsider. Sternberg is closer to the 
psychometric (mental testing) mainstream. He wants 
to build upon earlier theories, not abandon them. 
The two are vigorous professional rivals. “Deep 
down," says Gardner, "Sternberg still believes 
there is such a thing as a single intelligence, and if 
we just knew enough, we could put our finger on 
it." Sternberg replies: “The difference between 
Gardner and me is that I don't believe in making 
overly broad theories that can't be verified. To 
name six or seven intelligences and call that a the- 
Ory seems a little thin." 


ternberg's “triarchic theory,” laid out in Be- 
yond IQ (1985), breaks intelligence into 
three parts. The first deals with the mental 
mechanisms people use to plan and carry out tasks, 
with special emphasis on the skills by which people 
plan and evaluate problem solving. To Sternberg, 
planning is often more important than sheer men- 
tal speed: good test-takers, for instance, spend 
more time than poor ones on studying and digest- 
ing questions before trying to work them out. 
Sternberg's studies also highlight the role of plan- 
ning in reading comprehension, often a part of stan- 
dard IQ tests. He and a colleague, Richard Wagner, 
‚asked volunteers to read four passages, one for gist 
only, one for main ideas, one to learn details and 
one for analysis. The best readers, as measured by a 
standard reading test, devoted most of their time to 
the passages that had to be read with the greatest 
care, whereas poorer readers spent the same amount 


of time on all four selections. 

The triarchic theory's second part deals with the 
effect of experience: the intelligent person not 
only solves new problems quickly, Sternberg ar- 
gues, but also learns to solve familiar problems by 
rote in order to free the mind for other work. 

The third part, which focuses on practical intelli- 
gence, asserts that common sense depends largely 
on what Sternberg calls tacit knowledge—which 
might loosely be defined as all the extremely im- 
portant things they never teach you in school. He 
says success in life often depends more on tacit 
knowledge than on explicit information. 

Sternberg has devised a number of tests of prac- 
tical intelligence. Some pose typical quandaries in 
business, politics or science. Others measure sensi- 
tivity to nonverbal cues: one type of question pre- 
sents a picture of two people and asks which is the 
boss and which is the employee. The aim of such 
questions is not to train people to spot bigwigs, but 
to make intelligence tests more realistic. "Standard 
IO tests are fairly good for predicting how people 
will do in school, but they have a very low correla- 
tion with job performance," says Sternberg. His 
most recent book, /ntelligence Applied, is a program 
for teaching intelligence. 

Psychologist Jon Baron, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, traces his interest in teaching intelli- 
gence to the concern he felt over the deep divisions 
in American society opened by the Vietnam War. 
What bothered Baron, then a graduate student, was 
not so much that people disagreed about the war, 
but that, despite the ambiguity of the issues in Viet- 
nam, each side held its opinions so vehemently. 

Baron believes these powerful emotional dis- 
agreements result from a subtle irrationality in hu- 
man thinking. He cites a study done by psycholo- 
gists at Stanford. The researchers chose people 
who were either for or against the death penalty, 
and then gave them two fake but seemingly authori- 
tative studies, one presenting evidence that capital 
punishment deterred crime, the other that it didn't. 
"At the end," says Baron, "the two groups were ac- 
tually farther apart in their opinions. That's got to 
be irrational. If you feel only moderately con- 
vinced of something, and then you're presented 
with conflicting evidence, you ought to be less sure 
you're right, not more." 

Why do people act like that? Baron's answer is 
shaped by his work with learning-disabled young- 
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sters. Many of these kids, he says, show the same 
patterns of irrationality as ordinary people, but in 
exaggerated form. “They're impulsive; they blurt 
out answers as if all that mattered was being right,” 
says Baron. “And they're rigid; they'll do a math 
problem wrong, and when the teacher points it out, 
they say, ‘No, I’m right. You're wrong.’ ” 

In Rationality and Intelligence (1985), he defines the 
essence of intelligence as the art of rational thinking— 
a talent that's learned, not inborn. *Most people are 
poor thinkers because they don't think long enough 
about the important things, they don't search for 
more evidence or they rely on some ‘authority’ to tell 
them what's right,” Baron says. He and graduate stu- 
dent Susan Nolen-Hoeksema have designed a program 
for teaching rational thinking to depressed patients, 
who tend to view the world in black-or-white dichoto- 
mies and then place themselves on the dark side of the 
fence. Among the suggestions: 

e Ask yourself if you're avoiding thinking. 

e Actively look for evidence on the opposite side. 

e Never be certain that an idea or plan can't be 
improved. 

e Ask yourself why you want something to be true 
or false. 

e Know why you believe the things you believe, 
and why you make the decisions you make. 

e Use intuitions as evidence, not to form 
conclusions. 

e Never regard a decision or belief as final. 

e Don't be afraid to have been wrong. 
Baron believes these rules can help anyone, not just 
depressives. "Teaching people to think rationally 
will make them more intelligent—and in ways that 
matter," he says. 

To the controversial educator Arthur Jensen, 
programs that aim to raise intelligence, like Stern- 
berg's and Baron's, are just wishful thinking. He 
believes that it's genes, not culture or environment, 
that do the most to determine intelligence. Specifi- 
cally, Jensen argues that intelligence is a physical 
property of the brain; that IQ is a pretty fair mea- 
sure of that property; that braininess is mostly in- 
herited; that, as a result, there are sharp biological 
limits set at birth on an individual's intellectual ca- 
pacity; and that there may also be clear-cut differ- 
ences in average intellectual potential among races 
and nationalities. 

It's not a position that has won many friends. 
When Jensen first suggested, in a 1969 article in 
the Harvard Educational Review, that lower intelli- 
gence might account for the fact that blacks don't 
do as well as whites in American schools, friendly 
critics called him naive and hostile ones a racist. 
Pickets appeared at his University of California, 
Berkelev, office; he had to move classes to a new lo- 
cation each day to avoid demonstrations. 

Jensen's research has made him the biggest 
thorn in the side of Gardner, Sternberg and other 
researchers who would like to broaden the mean- 
ing of intelligence. In intelligence testing Jensen- 
style, the examinee sits before a control panel fea- 
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turing an array of buttons. The subject holds a 
finger on the center button until one of the eight 
surrounding buttons lights up and then jabs a fin- 
ger at the lighted button as quickly as possible to 
turn it off. This procedure is repeated with slight 
variations about 60 times. Although this apparent- 
ly mindless exercise doesn't seem to involve much 
intelligence, performance on a battery of such 
tasks correlates with performance on standard IQ 
exams—which implies that Jensen's button-push- 
ing device is nearly as good at measuring IQ as the 
tests themselves. 


ritics say this only confirms the meaning- 

lessness of IQ, but Jensen sees more fun- 

damental forces at work—in particular, a 
force that British psychologist Charles Spearman 
called g. Spearman observed that there was a high 
degree of correlation among a wide variety of men- 
tal tests, even those that seemed wildly dissimilar. 
In a classic paper published in 1904, he argued that 
this correlation reflected a general mental ability— 
hence g—involved in all cognitive work, and pre- 
sented a mathematical method called factor analy- 
sis for determining the extent to which g was in- 
volved in any given task. 

Jensen has analyzed a number of standard IQ tests 
and concluded that those showing the largest dif- 
ference between the average scores of blacks and 
whites were also the ones with the highest g-load- 
ing. The gap between the races was small—only 
about 15 points, less than the average variation be- 
tween children in a family. Nevertheless, Jensen 
argues that a small average difference could mark- 
edly affect the black-white ratio at the highest and 
lowest levels. 

In Jensen's view, as much as 70 percent of the dif- 
ferences in intelligence may be genetic. “There's 
no doubt that you could breed for intelligence in 
humans the way you breed for milk in cows or eggs 
in chickens," he says. 

Jensen's critics regard this kind of talk as mean- 
ingless. “Po say that because black children don't do 
well on IQ tests they can't do well is extraordinarily 
simple-minded,” says Sandra Scarr, chairman of 
the psychology department at the University of 
Virginia. “Our studies show that blacks reared by 
whites have an IQ of about 110, the same as white 
adoptees raised in the same environment.” And 
Berkeley anthropologist John Ogbu, a Nigerian, 
points to studies showing that schoolchildren in de- 
veloping countries who attend Western-style 
schools score as high as Westerners on IQ tests. 

Ogbu and others add that tests designed for one 
culture are notoriously faulty when applied to an- 
other. A classic example is the study by psycholo- 
gist Joseph Glick of Liberia's Kpelle tribesmen. 
Glick, of the City University of New York, asked 
the tribesmen to sort a series of objects in sensible 
order. To his consternation, they insisted on 
grouping them by function—placing a potato with 
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Intelligence is meaningless when separated from its 
cultural roots. Different kinds of intelligence have been valued 
at different times in history. 





a hoe, for example—rather than by taxonomy, 
which would place the potato with other foods. By 
Western standards, it was an inferior style of sort- 
ing. But when Glick demonstrated the "right" an- 
swer, one of the tribesmen remarked that only a 
stupid person would sort things that way. There- 
after, when Glick asked tribesmen to sort the items 
the way a "stupid" person would, they sorted them 
taxonomically without difficulty. 

Stephen Jay Gould maintains that even if intelli- 
gence were 70 percent heritable, which he doubts, 
it wouldn't prove that racial or cultural differences 
were genetic. Imagine, he says, a group of mal- 
nourished Africans whose average height is a few 
centimeters less than that of North Americans. 
Height is highly heritable—about 95 percent. But 
that fact gives no assurance that these Africans 
would stay shorter than the North Americans if 
they were properly fed. The average height in Ja- 
pan has gone up several centimeters since World 
War II, but no one argues that the Japanese gene 
pool has changed. As for Spearman's g, Gould be- 
lieves it has no real existence but is simply a math- 
ematical artifact expressing subtle but pervasive 
advantages of schooling, parental attention, expec- 
tations and motivation. 

Critics fear that Jensen's ideas will do psycholog- 
ical damage to the supposedly inferior groups, and 
could even be used to justify social or political op- 
pression. His defenders counter that this is no ex- 
cuse for limiting scientific inquiry. 

Moreover, Gardner and the other new theorists 
believe the whole nature-nurture debate is a red 
herring. "Suppose we improved our social and 
educational systems so much that all schools and 
homes were absolutely equal," says Sternberg. 
"Then, regardless of how genetically influenced 
intelligence was, the heritability would go up to 
100 percent—since there would be no other differ- 
ences besides genes. That shows how meaningless 
heritability is.” 

Whether or not heritability is meaningless, it's cer- 
tainly true that intelligence is sometimes biologically 
influenced, as the work of psychologist Julian Stanley 
and sociologist Camilla Benbow dramatically shows. 
Since 1971, Stanley, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
collected data on children under the age of 13 who 
score exceptionally high on the math part of Ameri- 
can college-entrance tests. 

The startling discovery of Stanley and Benbow, 


who joined him in 1977, is that among the 292 high 
scorers on the math test, boys outnumber girls about 
12 to one. The effect seems limited to math, since the 
sex ratio is roughly 50-50 among children who score 
high on similar verbal tests. “We were shocked at 
first,” says Stanley. “We knew that by age 18 when 
most kids take the tests, boys do better than girls. But 
by that age, boys have usually taken a lot more math. 
We assumed that at age 12, when both sexes have tak- 
en the same amount of math, there would be little or 
no difference.” And questionnaires aimed at finding 
a cultural explanation failed: boys and girls in the 
screening program answered similarly when asked 
whether they studied math, enjoyed math or felt 
math was important to their careers. 

Notall scientists have accepted the implication that 
bright 13-year-old boys may be innately better at 
math than girls. The journal Science, in which the re- 
port appeared, ran letters of rebuttal arguing that 
Benbow and Stanley had overlooked important social 
factors—such as the possibility that girls might not 
even enter a “talent search” if they thought it would 
make them appear brainy or unattractive to boys. 


he data of Stanley and Benbow also lend curi- 

ous support to an old image of bright children. 

The high scorers are about four times as likely 
as other children the same age to be myopic, and twice 
as likely to have allergies (or other auto-immune dis- 
orders) and to be left-handed. This collection of traits 
is not as whimsical as it sounds. Norman Geschwind, 
who died in 1984, believed that hormonal influences 
in the womb often caused male fetuses to experience 
greater development of their brains’ right hemi- 
spheres at the expense of the left. This, he argued, 
could account for the fact that males are more likely to 
be left-handed (the right hemisphere controls the left 
side of the body), and also for the fact that left- 
handers are somewhat more prone to auto-immune dis- 
orders and reading disabilities. 

The fact that the Johns Hopkins children are any- 
thing but reading-disabled doesn't cut them out of 
this picture. Benbow notes that mathematical reason- 
ing seems associated with the right hemisphere. 
Thus, if Geschwind's theory is correct, a right-hemi- 
sphere hormonal boost may be a double-edged sword, 
encouraging mathematical genius in some, sending 
brain development awry in others. 

What if today’s gifted child had been born in classi- 
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cal times? Would he have upstaged Pythagoras? Stan- 
ley thinks not. "He would've manifested his ability 
early and become a great surveyor or engineer," Stan- 
ley says. “But remember, if he'd been born in Rome in 
the year zero, he wouldn't even have had a zero to 
work with!" It was the decimal system, derived from 
the Arabs and Hindus, that introduced the mathemati- 
cally important zero; the citizens of Imperial Rome were 
hampered by their cumbersome—and zero-less—nu- 
meral system. 

Stanley's point is that intelligence is meaningless 
when separated from its cultural roots. That's why Sir 
Isaac Newton, for all his genius, wasn't being unduly 
modest when he said he stood on the shoulders of gi- 
ants. Thanks to cultural storage and transmission of 
knowledge, every person stands on the shoulders of 
countless giants to whom he owes concepts, like iner- 
tia, that are so familiar they seem intuitive, but which 
were in fact brilliant insights. 

That fact makes it extremely difficult to say wheth- 
er intelligence is increasing with time. If one consid- 
ers cultural advances, the answer is certainly yes: 
there's little doubt that, at least in scientific and tech- 
nical matters, today's culture is vastly advanced over 
that of centuries or even decades ago. 


ardner adds that different kinds of intelli- 
gence have been valued at different times 
in history. In the preliterate era, the mark 
of wisdom was a prodigious verbal memory. Today, 
that sort of skill is more associated with idiots savants. 
And, while one can only speculate how modern ge- 
niuses would fare were they transported to the past, 
there have been examples of the reverse situation, in 
which a "primitive" scientist has been thrust into the 
present. One such case was that of Srinivasa Ramanu- 
jan, the renowned Indian mathematician, who was 
brought up in an isolated village. Ramanujan had an 
extraordinary talent for seeing the hidden properties 
of numbers: once, when a friend visited him as he lay 
ill in England, Ramanujan observed that the number 
of the visitor's cab—1729—was the smallest that could 
be expressed as the sum of two cubes in two different 
ways. “This was an amazingly rapid mathematical in- 
sight," says Gardner, "but not [one] that was at a pre- 
mium, or even especially appreciated, in 20th-centu- 
ry Britain. Beyond natural gifts, aspiring mathemau- 
cians need to be in the right place at the proper time." 
Just as each type of intelligence has its time, so does 
each stage of its development in individuals. This was 
the insight of the renowned Swiss psychologist Jean 
Piaget, who charted the intellectual discoveries that 
make up the mental growth of children. For Piaget, 
who died in 1980, the last stage of mental develop- 
ment was reached during adolescence with the attain- 
ment of what he called "formal operations"—more or 
less the ability to pose and solve abstract logical prob- 
lems. But some of Piaget's intellectual descendants 
think mental development continues in adulthood, and a 
number of them have devised tests to try to prove it. 
Harvard psychologist Michael Lamport Commons, 
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for example, charts three stages of mental develop- 
ment beyond formal operations, each involving the 
ability to reason abstractly about the achievements of 
the previous stage. His colleague Lawrence Kohlberg 
has devised tests of an adult's ethical development. To 
assess the relationship of such measures to IQ, Com- 
mons recently gave a battery of his tests to 150 vol- 
unteers from Mensa—the worldwide organization 
of people with high IQs. The Mensa group didn't 
score any better than adults of average intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, those who claimed to have 
the highest IOs tended to have lower degrees of 
ethical judgment on Kohlberg's scale. Says Commons, 
"The notion that geniuses will solve our problems 
is a hoax." 

Although IQ, by some measures, declines three 
to four points per decade after age 20, University 
of Denver psychologist John Horn finds that other 
aspects of intellectual performance actually in- 
crease with time. Horn's chart of mental abilities 
over a lifetime shows most trailing dismally down- 
ward with age. But at least two of the lines climb up- 
ward. One represents an ability that Horn and oth- 
ers have called “crystallized intelligence," 
amounting to the sum of a person's knowledge and 
experience. The other is what Horn calls long-term 
storage and retrieval, that is, the ability to call to 
mind experiences of long ago. Taken together, Horn 
argues, these two might well be called wisdom. 

Perhaps the most troublesome puzzle of intelli- 
gence is why some obviouslv intelligent people make 
such messes of their lives. Sternberg thinks some 
common problems lie outside the realm of intelli- 
gence. He has drawn up a list of factors that under- 
mine intelligent performance—lack of motivation, in- 
ability to persevere, uncontrolled impulsiveness and 
failure to know one's own limitations. “You have to 
concentrate on those things you're best at,” Sternberg 
says. “The trick of intelligence is playing to your 
strengths.” 

Gardner sees our inability to comprehend why the 
intelligent often live unintelligently as a consequence 
of the nature of intelligence testing. Most intelligence 
tests, even newer ones, last no more than a few hours, 
and it may simply be impossible to draw a realistic pic- 
ture of ahuman being in that time. Gardner contends 
that testers should eliminate the short-answer quiz in 
favor of a system that would assign grades, or even in- 
telligence scores, on the basis of performance on 
long-term projects. “There are too many people who 
are brilliant at short-answer quizzes and yet failures at 
life for that talent to be important,” Gardner says. 
“Creative people look beyond the superficial. It’s the 
ones who don't accept the ‘right’ answer who come up 
with the really important ideas.” è 
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Xandra Kayden and Eddie Mahe Jr., The Party 
Goes On: The Persistence of the Two-Party System in 
the United States. Basic Books. 256 pp. 


By Everett Carll Ladd 


From Tue CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Seme books of political analy- 
sis and commentary are impressive 
because they break new ground; 
others because they summarize 
| well-known developments not pre- 
viously discussed in an integrated 
fashior. The Party Goes On: The Per- 
sistence of the Two-Party System in the 
United States, by Xandra Kayden 
and Eddie Mahe Jr., makes the lat- 
ter sort of contribution. 

The ast quarter century has seen 
extraordinary change in the Ameri- 
can political parties. Indeed, so 
much has been happening both to 
voter alignments and party organi- 
zations that it is mystifying one can 
| still encounter references to “the 
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New Deal party system” that are not 


purely historical. The partisan ar- 
rangements of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s time are as different from the 
current American party system as 
are those when Ulysses S. Grant oc- 
cupied the White House. 

In the case of almost any institution 
rocked by sweeping change, it is use- 
ful occasionally to stand back and take 
stock of what has transpired. Kayden, 
a political scientist at the Harvard 
University Institute of Politics, and 
Mahe, a Republican Party strategist 
and former deputy chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, have 
done this for the two major U.S. polit- 
ical parties, concentrating on organi- 
zational experience. They chronicle 
the blows both parties endured in the 
1960s and "70s, some self-inflicted. 
Responding to new activists and im- 
pulses that eventually were to 
strengthen them, the Republicans 
misread the national mood in 1964 
and painted themselves a party of ra- 
cial reaction. Just when they were 
climbing out of this trough, Water- 
gate engulfed them. In responding to 
new (or underrepresented) groups 
and demands, the Democrats likewise 
stumbled during the 1970s. In the 
name of "reform" they acted as 
though their presidential nominating 
procedures were designed for ab- 
stract representation—rather than for 
waging and winning elections as pre- 
lude to successful governance. They 
belittled the ongoing role of the insti- 
tutional party and its leadership. 

Broad social forces were at the same 
time disrupting traditional party 
functions and responsibilities. To- 
day's highly educated electorate feels 
less need of parties for political cues 



































and direction than did electorates of 
times past. Communications functions: 


that belonged historically to the par- 
ties have been taken over by the mass 
media. Social-welfare functions have 
been assumed by government itself. 
Throughout the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the parties organized suc- 
cessfully on a tightly knit geographic 
basis: ward or precinct committees 
were the soul of the party organiza- 
tion, their vitality reflecting the cen- 
tral place of the party and of neigh- 
borhood life. But by the 1960s the 
United States was well on its way to 
building new sorts of communities— 
organized around the workplace or 
profession rather than the neighbor- 
hood—and traditional party organi- 
zation could not survive the eclipse of 
the traditional community organiza- 
tion on which it had been based. 

In the early to mid-1970s, Kayden 
and Mahe remind us, all of these dis- 
parate developments had come togeth- 
er. Inevitably, both the Republicans 
and Democrats were sent reeling. Po- 
litical analyses of the 1970s—which in- 
clude journalist David Broder’s The 
Party's Over, the title played upon in 
The Party Goes On—stressed the par- 
ties’ dire straits. Contrary to the sug- 
gestion Kayden and Mahe repeatedly 
make, the earlier commentary never 
suggested that the parties were dead. 
The “persistence of the two-party sys- 
tem” was not at issue—but rather the 
capacity of that system to perform 
satisfactorily. 

The parties’ problems deserved the 
emphasis given them. Still, political 
pundits erred in not sorting out short- 
term elements from those likely to 
persist. Watergate was a terrible bur- 
den for the Republicans in the mid- 
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1970s, but there was really never a 
chance that it would be a lasting bur- 
den. Some historic party functions 
were diminished by social change, but 
the basic need for parties in organiz- 
ing the electorate remained as vital as 
ever. 

The Party Goes On is at its best in 
reviewing how the Republican Party 
pioneered in harnessing new technol- 
ogy to the new forms of association 
and communication. Its national and 
congressional campaign committees 
are more active, vital and successful 
than ever before. 

Some of the problems the parties 
confronted in the 1970s have simply 
disappeared; others have been over- 
come through successful adaptation. 
Many remain as challenging as ever, 
though, and some even are intensify- 
ing. Forexample, Christopher J. Mat- 
thews, assistant to House Speaker 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., observed re- 
cently that 


at a dizzying pace the TV 
news networks have absorbed 
many of the democratic func- 
tions traditionally held by po- 
litical parties: the elevation of 
key public issues, the promo- 
tion of new leaders, the divi- 
sion of executive and legis- 
lative authority, and the con- 
stitution of political opposi- 
tion. Today, network execu- 
tives make these decisions...on 
a rational mix of “news judg- 
ment” and commercial savvy. 
For better or worse, the na- 
tion’s dogged two-party sys- 
tem has been challenged by a 
three-network system that 
runs at much higher voltage 
and delivers at a speed ap- 
proaching light itself. 


America's political parties are 
somewhere in the middle of their jour- 
ney, not near its end. Kayden and 
Mahe have nicely chronicled the latest 
wanderings and reminded us of the 
travelers' resourcefulness. However, 
the parties, the only primary repre- 
sentative institutions in American 
government not expressly recognized 
in the Constitution, are still vulnera- 
ble institutions. Amid the revivals of 
the 1980s, their resources remain 
modest when set against the expecta- 
tions for leadership Americans bring 
to them. + 
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Dance and Romance 


John Mueller, Astaire Dancing: The Musical 
Films. Alfred A. Knopf. 440 pp. 


By Barry Gewen 


From THe New LEADER 





John Mueller, a professor of 
film studies at the University of 
Rochester, has produced a book the 
world genuinely needed. Astaire 
Dancing: The Musical Films is a de- 
tailed account of every dance se- 
quence ever filmed by the Holly- 
wood star the author calls “one of 
the master artists of the century.” 
Beautifully designed and lavishly il- 
lustrated with photographs, public- 
ity stills and over 2000 frame en- 
largements, it proceeds movie by 
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movie, dance by dance, through 31 


films—from Dancing Lady in 1933 to 
Fiman's Rainbow in 1968. By Muel- 
ler's reckoning, of the 212 musical 
numbers covered, at least 75 are 
masterpieces or near-masterpieces. 

While the dance analyses consti- 
tute the bulk of the book, the most 
important section is the introduc- 
tion, where Mueller makes his case 
for Astaire’s position in cultural his- 
tory and looks at the man’s overall 
achievement. That case can be 
summed up by a story Mueller tells. 
Once, when the New York City Bal- 
let Company was touring the Soviet 
Union, choreographer Jerome Rob- 
bins, in response to a reporter's 
question, said Astaire was the danc- 
er who had most influenced him. The 
newspaperman looked shocked, and 
Robbins asked why. “Well,” came 
the reply, "Mr. Balanchine just said 
the same thing." If the praise of 
one's most eminent peers is a sign of 
excellence, then Astaire is nonpa- 
reil. The great choreographer Bal- 
anchine, in another context, equat- 
ed him with Bach. The comparison 
is not farfetched, for, like the Ger- 
man master, Astaire has been ex- 
pert in every phase of his art. 

One of the joys of this book is learn- 
ing about his incredible competence. 
Besides performing in an amalgam of 
styles from tap to ballet, Astaire did 
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Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers in Top Hat, 1 


American Film Institute 
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his own choreography, dubbed the | thecouple's numbers. The dances are | tertainment, few would have dared to 
sound tracks himself, helped arrange | not abstract or escapist; they have a | number Astaire among the century’s 
the music, participated in auditions | definite subject—romance. Rogers was | giants. Tastes began to change in the 
and script conferences, even got in- Astaire’s best partner, Mueller writes, | 1960s, and for some time now writers 
volved in marketing his films. He had | because she “conveyed the impression | have been describing a profound al- 
complete control over the shooting of that dancing with him is the most | teration in our sensibility, brought on 
his numbers, and his editing revolu- | thrilling experience possible.” In an | bythe patent exhaustion of the avant- 
tionized the movie musical. His fellow | especially apt formulation, Croce calls | garde. One happy effect of this 
film star Gene Kelly has said: “The the nine films a single epic featuring | change is that work no longer tends to 
history of dance on film begins with | twocharacters named Fred and Ginger. | be dismissed merely because of popu- 
Astaire.” These are significant points, I be- | larity. We have learned that lasting 

Yet Astaire is astoundingly modest, | lieve, for they explain not only the | and significant art has been created 
almost insecure, about his accomplish- | pair’s enduring popularity but also | out front, under the spotlight as it 
ments. He is a nice guy who finished | the nature of Astaire’s art: he over- | were, by people like John Ford, How- 
first. When people compliment him, | came the artificiality of the dance, | ard Hawks, Walt Disney, Louis Arm- 
he thinks they are merely being kind, | making it “real” for a modern audi- | strong, George Gershwin, Bob Dylan. 
and he occasionally spoke about giv- | ence by using movement to display | Astaire belongs in the company of 
ing up dance for something he could these outstanding American creators. 
do well. Perhaps that lack of confi- If, like Mueller, we remain slightly 
dence was necessary to drive him. He tentative in our claims for him, it is be- 
is a legendary perfectionist who cause the influence of modernism has 
would spend weeks getting a routine not fully receded. > 
just right. His insouciant movie per- 
sona was the result of a huge amount 
of very hard work. 

In the end, of course, Astaire’s con- 
tribution rests with his dancing, most 
notably in the nine films he made with 
Ginger Rogers in the 1930s. The New 


what was possible between a man and 
a woman in love. He actualized the 
metaphor walking on air. If everyone, 
Mueller included, perceives a falling- 
off in the years after Rogers, it is be- 
cause Astaire lost his subject. His 
dances became exercises in technique, 





and gimmicky. Mueller is enough of 
an enthusiast for Astaire’s complete RE GION 
oeuvre to Cause us to want to see the LI 
later pictures, yet nothing will change | = 
the fact that the films with Rogers are 
Yorker critic Arlene Croce has already | the ones that assure Astaire his place 
examined these pictures in her own | in history. Half a century after their 
sprightly The Fred Astaire and Ginger | release they are vitally, emotionally 
Rogers Book, and Mueller largely | alive—and will undoubtedly continue 
shares her assessment, building upon | to live for as long as people believe in 
itand correcting occasional factualer- | the idea of romantic love. 
rors. Both writers stress the drama of Admittedly, it is still rather odd to 
think of Astaire as a major 20th-cen- 
tury artist, and Mueller is obviously 
self-conscious in asserting his judg- 
ments. The term genius is normally re- 
served for the titans of the avant- 
garde—Stravinsky, Joyce, Picasso— 
figures with whom Astaire has little or 
nothing in common. He violates prac- 
tically every standard associated with 
modern art: he is enormously popu- 
lar, and was interested in pleasing an 
audience (without condescending to 
it); his work is neither abstract nor 
formally innovative. To label him a 
genius, therefore, is to perform an act 
of critical revisionism. 

Thirty years ago, when a modernist 
perspective dominated criticism, and 
a sniffy disdain was considered the 
only proper stance toward popular cul- 
ture or anything that smacked of en- 
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Preacher of Paradox 


Richard Wightman Fox, Reinhold Niebuhr: A 
Biography. Pantheon Books. 340 pp. 


By William E. Leuchtenburg 


From THE ATLANTIC 





Richard Wightman Fox ex- 
presses the theme of his new biogra- 
phy of the late theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr when he notes that "the 
ironic essence of American culture 
was its curious compound of piety 
and secularism,” and that Niebuhr 
was "as paradoxical as America it- 
self: he was the most religious of sec- 
ular figures and the most secular of 
religious ones." Fox, who has 
taught at Yale University and is now 
a history professor at Reed College 
in Oregon, later adds: 










The uniqueness of Reinhold 
Niebuhr lay in the energy and 
zeal with which he pursued 
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pls 
paradox and irony in both life 
and thought. The prophet- 

| priest seeking influence and 

| humility. The German- 
American Anglophile. The re- 
ligious-secular preacher 
chastising the pious and chid- 
ing the worldly. The teacher- 
academic who distrusted the 
scholars and hoped for their 
respect. The liberal crusader 
against liberalism.... The 
booming polemicist beset with 
hidden anxieties. Truth 
could only be expressed in par- 
adox, he believed, and life 
lived as a succession of preg- 
nant contradictions. 


Not only Niebuhr’s life but also his 
writings reflected that perception. 
Niebuhr was fond of pitting antitheti- 
cal statements against each other, and 

| his sermons offered “a constant dia- 
lectic of comfort and challenge.” His 
“Sisyphean perspective,” Fox maintains, 


was a unique and paradoxical 
mix: he was a religious mod- 
ernist devoted to Biblical 
symbols; a political democrat 
infatuated with [Edmund] 
Burkean traditionalism; a 
skeptical relativist commit- 
ted...to the life of passionate 
belief and moral struggle. He 
was a thoroughgoing natural- 
ist despite his contempt for 
what he called naturalism....he 
had equal contempt for reli- 
gious supernaturalism, which 
he thought voided man’s na- 
tive capacities and expunged 
man’s own responsibility for 
his fate. 


Of the many paradoxes of Nie- 
buhr’s life, none is more familiar 
than the incongruity between his 
neo-orthodox religious beliefs and 
his liberal politics, an apparent mis- 
match that Fox recognizes but does 
not fully explain. He was the 
scourge of sentimentalists who 
thought that one could create a new 
Jerusalem through political effort. 
The vice-chairman of the U.S. Lib- 
eral Party, the founding father of 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
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Reinhold Niebuhr by Richard Fox 


Ir 





Niebuhr upbraided the “foolish 
children of light” for failing to ac- 
knowledge the “fragmentary and 
broken character of all historic 
achievements.” 

A man of the cloth who had once 
pledged to follow war no more, Nie- 
buhr in the 1940s sought to per- 
suade liberals to jettison the ideal- 
ism inherited from Woodrow Wilson 
for a tough-minded realism. His 
message could not have been more 
timely. A generation that had seen 
the land of Goethe and Bach give 
birth to Dachau, and the promise of 
progress through reason and the 
scientific method culminate in Hi- 
roshima, could readily appreciate 
both the conception of paradox and 
the advisability of lowered expecta- 


tions. It was open, too, to Niebuhr’s 
admonition that “in a sinful human 
world” where evil was inescapable, 
evil had to be resisted, and his insis- 
tence that, with full knowledge of 
one’s own nation’s imperfections, 
one had to overcome squeamish- 
ness about the exercise of military 
power. To be sure, as Fox empha- 
sizes, Niebuhr was never a single- 
minded advocate of crass realpolitik. 
He saw flaws in the American sys- 
tem and cautioned against Yankee 
self-righteousness. 

Unlike his fellow theologians with 
whom he enlisted in good causes, Nie- 
buhrexpressed contempt for the view 
that mankind would one day achieve 
a community of love. He offered a 
much more astringent doctrine: 
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“Happy are they that mourn. The 
more spiritual power increases the 
more pain increases. The capacity to 
love also produces the capacity to 
grieve. Peculiar paradox....If your 
conscience is quick and active, it will 
cause you many an anxious moment.” 

Niebuhr provided cold comfort to 
those seeking some kind of cosmic as- 
surance. "I have not the slightest in- 
terest in the empty tomb or physical 
resurrection," he said. He made his 
point even more bluntly toa friend: "I 
do not believe in individual immorta- 
lity." He did not think that there was 
any "special Providence," and was 
convinced that if a mother with a son 
in the Korean War prayed to God 
hoping for divine intervention in her 
child's behalf, she did so in vain. 
Clearly, this was a creed with limited 
appeal. 

Niebuhr delivered this message, 
though, in a manner that could be re- 
markably compelling—both in works 
such as The Nature and Destiny of Man 
and The Children of Light and the Chil- 
dren of Darkness and in his electrifying 
sermons. Fox conveys vividly what 
audiences witnessed during the years 
when “Reinie” was the star of the col- 
lege-pulpit circuit. "One did not 









merely listen to Niebuhr: one 
watched him strut, gyrate, jerk, bend 
and quake." 


Fox's search for "the historical 
Reinhold," who could give such ser- 
mons and write with such penetration, 
has left him with an abiding admira- 
tion for his subject. He calls Moral 
Man and Immoral Society “a book of un- 
common brilliance”; defends The Iro- 
ny of American History against its critics; 
describes The Self and the Dramas of 
History as “a phenomenal achieve- 
ment for a man suffering serious 

& physical and emotional ills"; and as- 
serts that Niebuhr "profoundly in- 
fluenced” the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. perhaps even more than 
Gandhi did. Usually laudably re- 
strained and evenhanded in his evalu- 
ation, Fox goes so faratone point as to 
say, “The 20th-century Christian 
church was shaken to its foundations 
by his piercing voice. So were the sec- 
ular organizations of often agnostic 
liberals who flocked to him for 
inspiration.” 

\ Yet Fox pays at least as much, per- 
haps even more, attention to Nie- 
buhr's shortcomings. He speaks of 





the “elegant tendentiousness” of the 
first article Niebuhr ever published in 
a national journal and he is no easier 
on some of the later writings. Fox also 
accuses Niebuhr of advancing “disin- 
genuous” arguments, caricaturing the 
views of his opponents, failing to 
credit people with ideas he borrowed 
from them and indulging in a “casuis- 
tic flip-flop” to justify a self-serving 
career choice. He notes, too, that al- 
though Niebuhr professed to regard 
the humble village parson as an exem- 
plary model, in the Detroit parish 
where he served for many years he 
was himself an empire-builder. He 
makes clear, furthermore, that Nie- 
buhr preferred the company of mov- 
ers and shakers in distant cities to that 
of his own parishioners. 

In truth, the Reinhold Niebuhr 
who emerges from these pages is not 
very endearing. As a young man, he 
seemed preternaturally old. He gave 
little of himself to his wife and chil- 
dren. Niebuhr exaggerated when he 
said that he was a “dreadful father,” 
but not by much. The German-émigré 
theologian Paul Tillich, appalled by 
his colleague’s indifference to the 
beauty of nature, concluded that Er- 
nest Jones’s characterization of Freud 
was no less apposite to Niebuhr: 
“someone whose instincts were far 
more powerful than those of the aver- 
age man, but whose repressions were 
even more potent.” 

His religion gave him neither so- 
lace nor equanimity. Niebuhr, Fox 
writes, was a man “always on the run, 
suitcase packed, in dread of passi- 
vity,” who “spoke as one possessed, 
driven—not just in church, but with 
friends, in meetings, in the classroom.” 

Fox’s biography is not without its 
own irony and paradox. Well-crafted, 
based on imaginative and persever- 
ing scholarship, it does its subject 
proud. Though Fox says that his pro- 
tagonist is “nota man for all seasons,” 
he intimates that Niebuhr is a man for 
the ages. e 





FILM 


Three Sisters 


By David Edelstein 


From ROLLING STONE 





In his masterful new comedy, 
Hannah and Her Sisters, Woody Al- 
len plays Mickey Sachs, “the hypo- 
chondriac,” a gag writer obsessed 
with his body breaking down; he'll 
go racing to the doctor if there's a 
spot on his shirt. One day, after a 
jaunty battery of tests, the X-rays 
show something on his brain, and 
quickly the game is not so much fun. 
The sight of Woody with his head 
sliding into a brain scanner is queer 
and unnerving; and once liberated, 
he spends the rest of the film in a 
desperate search for meaning. If 
there's no God, he moans, and we're 
all going to die, then what's the 
point of living? Symbolically, Mick- 
ey abandons comedy—he's tired of 
disorder, anarchy, irreverence. The 
man needs structure. His quest is the 
most solemn and momentous a per- 
son can undertake, and it is also 
wildly funny—he’s not going to 
make a good Catholic, no matter 
how hard he tries. 

Allen’s Mickey stays on the side- 
lines in Hannah, but he throws the 
other plots into relief: he whines the 
movie’s underlying questions so the 
rest of the cast won’t have to. The oth- 


er characters—Mickey’s ex-wife, Han- 


nah (Mia Farrow), a celebrated actress 
on hiatus to raise a family; her hus- 
band, Elliot (Michael Caine); and her 
sisters, Holly (Dianne Wiest) and Lee 
(Barbara Hershey)—don't talk about 
their terror of not mattering: they just 
act it out. The paunchy financial ad- 
viser Elliot, blessed with a lovely and 
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nurturing wife, develops a mad obses- 
sion with her nubile young sister Lee, 
who guiltily but hungrily responds. 
You sense that, faced with order and 
affection for the first time in his life, 
Elliot feels compelled to find prob- 
lems. And Holly, a failed actress with 
a titanic inferiority complex, goes 
looking for love in all the wrong 
places. But the sisters have what 
Mickey doesn’t: a foundation. The 
movie begins and ends with toasty, 
bustling Thanksgiving dinners at 
Hannah’s apartment, in which the 
family marks the passing years with 
food, stories and songs around the pi- 
ano. No one mentions death, but the 
clock is ticking anyway, as it ticks in 
the lyrical, exuberant and heart- 
breaking plays of Anton Chekhov. 
Hannah and Her Sisters is nota Man- 
hattan rewrite of Chekhov's Three Sis- 
ters, but it's Chekhovian in dazzling 
and unexpected ways. It’s busy, buoy- 
ant and alive, full of grand gestures 
and drifting, anxious people. The 
subplots crisscross and flow into one 
another, each with its own motif. 
Hannah sails from bathos to farce, de- 
spair to mirth, and behind all the 
jokes, quarrels and crises is a steady 














ache, a fear of meaninglessness that 
drives each character to the edge of 
tragedy. And then—because this is, 
unashamedly, a comedy—their author 
pulls them back. Allen, who has 
edged away from comedy for almost 
10 years, comes marching home at 
last. 

Hannah and Her Sisters is the sum- 
mation of—and, in a sense, the justifi- 
cation for—every Woody Allen film 
since Annie Hall. As in Manhattan, Al- 
len plays ephemeral human silliness 
off enduring works of art—people 
flirt over architecture, sip wine at the 
opera and seduce over poetry. But in 
Hannah, Allen doesn't denounce his 
characters: he's fascinated by the role 
art plays in life, by the way people use 
it like smoke signals to say what they 
cant. 

There isn't much they do know how 
to say, and that's what Allen has really 
learned: he doesn't make them articu- 
late spokesmen for their own addled 
feelings; he's inside their heads here. 
Holly doesn't babble about her 
doubts and insecurities, but we ob- 
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serve them from how she dresses, 
from her stiff outfits and nervous ar- 
rangement of too many baubles. 
Dianne Wiest gives an exquisite, 
heart-ending performance: the cam- 
era adores her dark button eyes and 
puffed-out lips, which seem cracked 
and swollen by emotion. It's a lovely, 
brokenhearted-clown face, a face that 
shows its hurts, so that each blow to 
her ezo seems a sad confirmation of 
what she already knows. Watching 
her, you see a body that can't contain 
its spirit: she's always spilling out of 
herself. 

There's another major perfor- 
mance. In The Purple Rose of Cairo, Mia 
Farrow was radiant and funny but too 
much the Chaplinesque innocent, the 
windup waif. As Hannah, she is per- 
fect. She's plusher now, the model 
homemaker, and, as with the idiot in 
Dostoevsky's novel, her niceness is the 
source of all contention: her sisters re- 
sent her beauty, success and self-suffi- 
ciency, while her husband craves a 
woman to take care of. But Farrow 
shows us the fragility behind the 
strength—how her happiness de- 
pencs on keeping everyone else hap- 
py. Her masklike beauty has never 
seemed more vulnerable. After a bit- 
ter quarrel with her husband, she 
cries, “I have enormous needs," and in 
the dose-up of her face as he departs, 
the mask begins to melt—there's a 
quiver beneath the features that, in 
context, is like an earthquake. 

While the three sisters tryst, audi- 
tion and struggle to work out their 
feelings, Allen's Mickey cries for an- 
swers. He finds none, as you d expect, 
but he makes a separate peace. After 
attempting to shoot himself, he wan- 
ders into a theater showing the Marx 
Brothers’ movie Duck Soup and dis- 
covers the ultimate sanity—or, at 
least, the ultimate tonic. Art isn't just 
an escape, as it is in Purple Rose, but a 
prescription, a design for living: it can 
give you the strength to bound back 
into the world. He doesn't close this 
movie with a shrug. His conclusions 
free him up for a joyful ending brim- 
ming with sentiment. The final shot— 
of two of the most miserable charac- 
ters in movies caressing each other 
passionately—is undiluted rapture: 
the triumph of an artist who has 
found magic on earth. 

Woody Allen is a rare figure in 
American films—an artist who, early 
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on, won so much goodwill from his 
public that it has continued to turn 
out for even his most radical depar- 
tures. He has earned the right to make 
modestly budgeted movies without stu- 
dio interference, and he has earned 
the right to fail, which artists need if 
they’re to grow. He has done this by 
insulating himself from the trappings 
of celebrity, by working incessantly 
and by pushing himself to transcend 
his limitations. That requires more 
courage (and maybe more misery) than 
most of us can imagine. In Allen’s 
case, it meant killing the best of him- 
self to find himself, rejecting his wit to 
discover his comedy. | e 
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Doctors as Students 


Kenneth M. Ludmerer, Learning to Heal: The 
Development of American Medical Education. 
Basic Books. 346 pp. 


By Sherman Mellinkoff 
From the Los ANGELEs Times 





During most of this century, 
the quality of American medical 
education has been and remains ex- 
cellent. But in the middle of the 
19th century, medical education in 
the United States was largely a 
shambles. The ignorance of most 
physicians during the Civil War 
contributed to an appalling death 
rate among the wounded and to the 
overall loss of about 375,000 sol- 
diers’ lives from disease alone dur- 
ing the four years when about 
160,000 died in battle. Long after 
French doctors abandoned such 
harmful “remedies,” calomel was 
commonly prescribed by American 
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military physicians, adding to natu- 
ral illness, diarrhea and. mercury 
poisoning. Calomel and tartar 
emetic (another poison) were 
banned by a brave Union surgeon- 
general, William Alexander Ham- 
mond, who drew a court-martial 
fromthe U.S. Army and condemna- 
tion from the American Medical 
Association. 

As late as 1871, Charles Eliot, 
president of Harvard University, 
proposed that written examinations 
be required for graduation from 
Harvard Medical School. Harvard 
professor of surgery Henry Jacob 
Bigelow objected on the grounds 
that more than half of his students 
could barely write. 

How did American medical educa- 
tion evolve from so shabby a state to 
the world's best in less than a century? 
The answer is by no means simple, nor 
is it widely understood, but it is pro- 
vided with accuracy, clarity and the 
descriptive skill of a first-rate story- 
teller by Kenneth M. Ludmerer in 
Learning to Heal. 

Ludmerer teaches history at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis and in- 
ternal medicine at its school of medi- 
cine. As a historian who is also a 
respected practicing physician, Lud- 
merer brings understanding and in- 
sight to his analysis of the develop- 
ment of American medical education. 
He identifies the 1 9th-century origins 
of medical educational reform in the 
influence of Americans who studied 
in Europe, where both sagacious bed- 
side medicine and revolutionary sci- 
entific discovery were relatively 
advanced. 

In the late 1800s one of those 
Americans, William Henry Welch, 
became the founding professor of pa- 
thology at Johns Hopkins University, 
the first truly great medical school in 
the United States. Welch alone in U.S. 
history was simultaneously president 
of the American Medical Association 
and a member of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. He discovered the ba- 
cillus that causes gas gangrene, and 
was an inspiring teacher. Simon 
Flexner, who discovered one of the 
causes of bacillary dysentery, was 
Welch's student and younger col- 
league at Johns Hopkins, and subse- 
quently director of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, which also had 
a profound effect upon medical 


education. ' 

Flexners brother Abraham, a 
Johns Hopkins graduate but neither a 
physician nor a biologist, authored 
the famous Flexner Report, financed 
by the Carnegie Foundation. This re- 
port was in part an astute analysis of 
the principles of excellent-to-good 
medical education existing in a hand- 
ful of places in 1910 and also a dra- 
matic exposé of the mediocre-to-dis- 
graceful medical education that was 
far more common in the United 
States at that time. 

The Flexner Report helped to ad- 
vance educational reform, but has 
quite mistakenly been widely per- 
ceived as the blueprint for the mod- 
ern medical school. This misconcep- 
tion periodically rouses cries for a 
"new Flexner Report" to solve com- 
plex difficulties continually arising in 
medical education as a consequence 
of scientific discovery, technological 
advances and dilemmas, and demo- 
graphic, social and economic change. 
Solutions to such complicated, multi- 
faceted problems in medical educa- 
üon are more likely to be found by 
critical thinkers working in the field 
than to be formulated by an ad hoc 
commission or another Flexner—to 
spring, as it were, full grown like 
Athena from the head of Zeus. 

Physicians, university educators, 
philanthropists, scientists, engineers, 
economists, political scientists, sociól- 
ogists, philosophers, lawyers, hospital 
administrators and countless others 
share concerns about medical educa- 
tion, if for no other reason than that 
sooner or later all of us need a doctor. 
Forall directly or indirectly interested 
in medical education—whether as 
participants, planners, critics, chroni- 
clers or simply as a result of intellectu- | 
al curiosity—Kenneth Ludmerer's 
book should be a good place to begin. 
His explorations illuminate the dispa- 
rate influences upon American medi- 
cal education—from worst to best. Im- 
plicit in this story, fascinating in itself, 
are many lessons to be learned if the 
future of American medical education is 
to be marked by progress rather than 
a repetition of past errors or the pas- 
sive acceptance of decay. . 
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A World of Symbols 


Biim Rand, Paul Rand: A Designer's Art. Yale 
University Press. 239 pp. 








By Alan Fern 


From The New York Times Book REVIEW 





In our built environment and 
our civilization of manufactured 
objects, every product, every print- 


| ed page, every urban corner has 


been designed, sometimes badly, 
sometimes well. Yet we have few op- 
portunities to reflect on the ways de- 
signers work and to celebrate their 
accomplishments. Our painters, 
sculptors and architects are house- 
hold names, but few people, apart 
from the design community, are 
aware ofthe identities and the quali- 
ties of the principal shapers of the 
forms with which we are surround- 
ed. Fewer still have an understand- 
ing of the thought processes or the 
intellectual. preoccupations of the 
major designers of our time. 


Thecurseofdesignersisthat they | 


remain anonymous to those who use 
(and may even admire) their work. 
Many people recognize the charac- 
teristic logotype of the IBM Corpo- 
ration, with its blocky letters ren- 
dered in horizontal lines of blue or 
gray; the underlined W that ap- 

pears on every Westinghouse pr od- 
uct; or the refined, multicolored 
stenciled letter forms of the El Pro- 
ductocigar box. But the name of the 
designer who created them is known 
primarily to his colleagues. Paul 
Rand: A Designers Art admirably 
serves to introduce us to the mind 
and the work of the originator of 
these and many other memorable 
graphic images, and to a man who is 
one of the most influential and fas- 
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cinating designers of our time. 
Rand has uncommon taste and sen- 
sibility, and his work is as personal an 
expression as the painting of Miró or 
Matisse, and for some of the same rea- 
sons. Born in New York City in 1914, 
Rand studied at the Pratt Institute, 
the Parsons School of Design and the 
Art Students League under painter 
George Grosz. At the age of 23 he be- 
came art director for the Esquire mag- 
azine company and later for the 
Weintraub Advertising Agency. He 
has taught at the Pratt Institute and 
Cooper Union in New York, and from 
1956 to 1969 he was professor of 
graphic design at Yale University. 
Rand has received the highest awards 
given to designers on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. And, beyond all that, 
he is an author as well as illustrator of 





books for children. 

Professionally, Rand is a graphic 
designer, which is to say he creates 
work that is to be printed. Unlike the 
work of the painter, this process in- 
volves the collaboration of many tech- 


nicians, so the designer must work in. 


such a way that his conception will 
survive the translation from drawing 
boards to printed page or package. 
Moreover, unlike other artists, the 
graphic designer is obliged to com- 
municate with others to succeed. As 
Rand puts it, "Because graphic de- 
sign, in the end, deals with the specta- 
tor, and because it is the goal of the de- 
signer to be persuasive or at least 





























informative, it follows that the desig- 
ner's problems are twofold: to antici- 


pate the spectator' reactions and to 


| 
i 
meet his own esthetic needs, 

At the very opening of his book, 
Rand cites the Renaissance art histori- 
an Vasari's definition of design—“the 
animating principle of all creative 
processes.” Rand puts to rest the com- 
mon misconception that design is simply 
applied ornament, adornment enhanc- 
ing some useful object. It is far more 
than that; for him, graphic design “is 
essentially about visual relation- 
ships—providing meaning to a mass 
of unrelated needs, ideas, words and 
pictures. It is the designer’s job to 
select and fit this material together— 
and make it interesting.” 

Rand has usually succeeded in be- 
ing far more than “interesting.” His 
work can be arresting, deliciously wit- 
ty or childishly (and deceptively) di- 
rect. He has educated a generation of 
clients in the necessity for better 
graphic communication, and this cannot 
always have been easy. He explains 
that “as the material furnished him is 
often inadequate, vague, uninterest- 
ing or otherwise unsuitable for visual 
interpretation, the designer's task is 
to restate the problem.” 

In his book Rand has assembled 
and expanded on a number of the 
brief essays he has published over the 
years, and he has illustrated them 
with examples from his own work and 
from the work of others he admires. 
Much of his writing has appeared in 
out-of-the-way places and has not 
been readily available to the general 
reader, so this book is valuable on that 
score alone. But more to the point, 
Rand has chosen his illustrations bril- 
liantly to enlarge upon the points 
made in the essays, and to show how 
he has given form to the ideas enunci- 
ated in his texts. 

This is not a how-to-do-it book: the 
fundamentals of the craft are left for 
others to describe. Instead, we are ex- 
posed to some of the elements Rand 
feels are fundamental to the kind of 
work he does—an understanding of 
the effective qualities of letter forms, 
a sensitivity to the power of symbols 
(even simple ones like the circle and 
the cross), a respect for pattern, a de- 
light in ambiguity and comprehension 
of space as a major element in design. 
For Rand, these are the basic tools of 
his trade, as the musical scale is to the 


work of the composer. 
Beyond the elegant application of 


these fundamentals, Rand's work is 
distinguished for its ready wit and 


richness of reference. A joke is often 
spoiled when it is explained, but Rand 
is sufficiently terse to leave it to his 
readers to find the fun in his designs 
for themselves, sensitized by a few 
well-chosen phrases and carefully se- 
lected references. Like so many su- 
perb designers, Rand is a man of 
boundless curiosity. What attracts 
him may not be obvious, or impres- 


sive, to the rest of us; he has found 


stimulation in the forms of everyday 
household objects, Shaker door hinges, 
books about the Russian constructiv- 
ists or postcard reproductions of 
sculptured figures. These he trans- 
forms, with his unerring sense of pro- 
portion and scale, into printed pages 
that are beguiling in their freshness 
and clarity. 

Rand describes his work with the 
same precision, economy and passion 
he displays in his graphic designs, and 
he lets us understand the nature of his 
relationships to his clients, his audi- 
ence and his art. He is an unapologet- 
ic commercial artist, having devoted a 
career to the making of advertise- 
ments, as well as to the designing of 
books and posters and to the educa- 
tion of fledgling designers. But final- 
ly, Rand sees himself in a dialogue 
with his audience at a more funda- 
mental level. He writes, “It is in sym- 
bolic, visual terms that the designer 
ultimately realizes his perceptions and 
experiences; and it is in a world of 
symbols that man lives.” That extra 
layer of meaning distinguishes Rand's 
work and makes himat his best an art- 
ist of exceptional distinction and 
power. 5 





Building Dreams 


By Edward Gunts 


From Tux BALTIMORE SUN 





“Architecture is a storytelling 
or communicative art,” architect 
Robert A.M. Stern once said. “Every 
work of architecture has a lesson in 
it.” As host and narrator of a new 
Public Broadcasting Service series 
on American architecture, Stern 
shows he can tell quite a story him- 
self. In the series, “Pride of Place: 
Building the American Dream,” 
Stern takes viewers on an architec- 
tural journey across America. He 
travels to more than 100 locations to 
examine the many ways America’s 
architecture reflects the nation's 
civilization—including its art, histo- 
ry, technology and social and politi- 
cal philosophies. 

The buildings featured in the se- 
ries are the kinds of places architec- 
ture students learn about early in 
their academic  training—from 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello and 
Mount Vernon, home of George 
Washington, in Virginia to Paul Ru- 
dolph’s 1963 Art and Architecture 
Building at Yale University and 
Philip Johnson’s 1949 Glass House 
in Connecticut. The series provides 
as good an armchair survey of the 
best in American architecture as a 
person can get without enrolling in 
architecture school. 

But “Pride of Place” is not so 
much a travelogue or a history 
course as it is a visual essay about the 
ways buildings “speak” to us—and 
what Stern believes they are saying. 
That personal view of architecture 
provides the story line that makes 
the series more than a history 
course. If anything, it is closer to a 


Edward Gunts reports about architecture for The 
Baltimore Sun. 
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 current-events lesson. 


Stern is a practicing architect, au- 
thor and professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is one of the leading pro- 
ponents of the “postmodernist” move- 
ment, a design philosophy that at- 
tempts to move beyond the Interna- 
tional Style glass boxes popular in the 
1950s and '60s and toward buildings 
that reflect more of a culture's heri- 
tage and aspirations. The postmoder- 
nists believe that architecture should 
be “a conversation between the past 
and the present," as Stern puts it, with 
colors and forms and spaces that pro- 
vide "a dialogue across time." 

Although "Pride of Place" is osten- 
sibly a search for what makes Ameri- 
can architecture distinct, Stern has or- 
ganized the series as a way of examin- 
ing key issues behind the current sty- 
listic debate about today's buildings, 
which have been divided into differ- 
ent categories. Yet Stern does not get 
bogged down in semantics. “The criti- 
cal issue today," he says in the first 
program, ^is the relation of new build- 
ings to the past." In architectural cir- 
cles, this is one of the most widely de- 
bated topics—and one reason "Pride 
of Place" is a significant architectural 
and television event. With the profes- 
sion undergoing sweeping philosophi- 
cal changes—and the public more in- 
terested than ever about new build- 
ings—the series could not be more 
timely. 

Stern is hardly objective and does 
not pretend to be—which makes him 
an interesting host. But his polemics 
never overwhelm the program, because 
there are many other levels on which 
it can be viewed. The photography 
alone makes the series a must for ar- 
chitectural and history buffs, who will 
be treated to rare footage of such 
landmarks as Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Wisconsin home, Taliesin North, and 
publisher William Randolph Hearst's 
California estate, San Simeon. 

To help him tell his story, Stern has 
guests on each program who are as el- 
oquent as the images are colorful. 
They occasionally interject opposing 
views, and their banter with the host 
provides some of the brightest mo- 
ments of the series. 

"All I wanted to do was do a better 
house than Mies [van der Rohe] was 
















doing,” Philip Johnson, widely re- 
garded as the dean of American archi- 
tecture, says of his classic Glass 
House. 

"[ don't think it's just a matter of 
Mies that you wanted to take on,” 
Stern says. “I think you were taking 
on the whole history of architecture 
here.” 

“I think you're reading that into it,” 
replies Johnson, clearly happy that 
Stern thought so. 

Other segments of the series are or- 
ganized to continue the discussion 
where the introductory program left 
off. Subjects include campus architec- 
ture, dream houses, the suburbs, re- 
sorts, building interiors, skyscrapers 
and “the garden and the grid”—a look 
at urban design. 

One of the achievements of the se- 
ries is the way it shows what an effec- 
tive medium television can be asa tool 
for presenting architectural issues. 
More than newspapers, magazines or 
books, television is a visual medium, 
capable of transmitting the spatial ex- 
perience of standing inside the dome 
of the U.S. Capitol or the pleasing or- 
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der behind Thomas Jefferson's Uni- 
versity of Virginia campus. 

The camera also conveniently con- 
veys ideas that might otherwise take 
too long to explain. When critic Vin- 
cent Scully refers to Rudolph’s Art 
and Architecture Building at Yale asa 
“brutalistic” structure with “cordu- 
royed concrete that really hurts you 
when you get near to it," and the cam- 
erazooms in for a close shot, everyone 
can get a good sense of what he is talk- 
ing about. The program also succeeds 
in capturing Stern’s personality: out- 
spoken, witty, opinionated—a schol- 
arly dynamo who can be both insight- 
ful and cutting. 

But one of the difficulties of pro- 
ducing a series such as “Pride of 
Place” is that the issues are so compli- 
cated and the level of discussion can 
get so esoteric that nuances of mean- 
ing and important viewpoints can eas- 
ily get lost or glossed over. Although 
“Pride of Place” raises serious archi- 
tectural issues, it also may leave view- 
ers with overly simplistic or one-sided 
solutions. For instance, after listening 
to Stern praise Johnson's AT&T 
headquarters, which is distin- 
guished from other buildings on the 
New York City skyline by a roof 
shaped like the top of a Chippen- 
dale secretary desk, viewers may get 
the impression that a building is 
praiseworthy if it has a slanted roof 
instead of a flat top. But there is far 
more to it than that, as the postmo- 
dernists would be the first to admit. 

Still, the chief message comes 
across loud and clear. Given a 
choice between "less is more" and 
"less is a bore," Robert Stern isn't 
bashful about letting viewers know 
where he stands, and the series proba- 
bly will do more to promote the post- 
modernist movement than a city full 
of Chippendale skyscrapers. 

But the series is significant as far 
more than architectural propagan- 
da. Viewers need not be fans of 
Stern or adherents of his design 
philosophy to appreciate the con- 
cerns he is voicing. For anyone in- 
terested in American architecture— 
and the rapid changes it is undergo- 
ing—few broadcasts confront the is- 
sues as directly or vividly as "Pride 
of Place." 9 
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